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Congressman Jerry Simpson 
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Ralph Beaumont and Simpson Beal 


Vigorous Blows at Monopoly. 


Trying to 
Enlist New Hampshire 


Farmers in the Alliance. 


Concord, N. H., March 25.—A represen­ 
tative audience greeted “Sock I ess” Jerry 
Simpson of Kansas and Ralph Beaumont, 
president of the Citizens’ National Alliance, 
in Phenix Hall this evening when they ap­ 
peared to open the Farmers’ Alliance move­ 
m ent in New Hampshire, where, just now, 
the soil seems to he most congenial for its 
reception and growth. 
The audience was a very intelligent and 
appreciative one, and the speakers were 
frequently liberally applauded. 
Precisely at 8 o’clock Messrs. Simpson 
and Beaumont stepped to the stage, and the 
latter at once entered upon his argument, 
He said: 
“The secretary of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance at Washington and tho official 
head of the National Citizens’ Alliance 
have received numerous letters of inquiry 
from this State, requesting intelligence 
upon the principle of those organizations. 
As we think it advisable to reply in person, 
for that reasou these meetings wero organ­ 
ized. 
“Early in the century there was but one 
corporation in this country, but today our 
land is honeycombed with them. I started 
in life as a bobbin boy in the cotton mill of 
Samuel Slater at Fall River; then 14Va 
hours constituted a day’s work. Since this 
I have seen the time reduced to 12 hours 
and later to IO, and I hope, before I die, to 
see the weavers crown the effort now being 
made by labor organizations to reduce it to 
eight. (Applause.) 
Today such is tho cohesive power of 
aggregated capital that the little bobbin 
boy in Fall River cannot ask for an increase 
in wages, however slight, unless the request 
is felt in the vast amount of wealth repre­ 
sented by all the cotton mil IS of that city. 
He wad copious extracts from the plat­ 
form of the Farm ers’ Alliance, and com­ 
mented upon them as he progressed. Con­ 
tinuing, he said: 
“ The Land Question 
is the great issue in this country today. 
The p o l i t i c i a n s know, or care little about i t . 
They know enough to get people into trou­ 
ble upon the tariff question, but they don’t 
seem to know enough to get them out of it. 
(Laughter.) If I asked you, my friends, 
about 
the 
land 
question, 
what 
would 
you 
say? 
I 
confess 
I 
am 
unable 
to 
answer. 
Do 
you 
know that great railroad corporations hold 
over 100,000.000 acres of our public do­ 
main, and that unjustly? How do they get 
title? By congressional land grants made 
upon promise to construct roads which were 
never built until more legalized robbery 


“The Citizens Alliance demands that the 
government shall control the telegraph sys- 
tem. 
"Tho people are restive under too much 
corporate power, this •condition being duo 
largely to the influence of the public 
school system, which was evolved by their 
demands for a change. The influence of 
tile public school is felt almost everywhere. 
I must except Kentucky, where it requires 
two companies of infantry to keep a judge 
upon the bench. 
“This system has brought into existence 
a body of 400,000 officeholders, the teachers 
who preside over the schools. 
The de­ 
mands of tile public have brought into be­ 
ing the free delivery postal system, under 
which 14,000 men hold office. This im­ 
provement is a very beneficial one to the 
people, 
and 
one 
that 
is far-reaching. 
Equally valuable but less generally used is 
the special delivery system, another crea­ 
tion of public demand. 
Alarlc My Words, 
there will never be a large surplus in the 
national treasury so long as the require­ 
ments of the public are unsatisfied. 
Kansas nan many labor and farmers’ news­ 
papers. They don’t publish the full base 
ball scores or reports of boxing matches, 
but they do educate tile people upon the 
great economic questions which confront 
them. The farmers of that State know how 
much interest they pay, and how many 
pounds of butter are required to meet any 
of their obligations. (Applause.) 
“It gives mo great pleasure, ladies and 
gentlemen, to introduce the Mon. Jerry 
Simpson, congressman from tho seventh 
Kansas district.” 
A slight ripple of applause greeted the 
distinguished gentleman 
as he stepped 
torward. He said: 
"I am somewhat embarassed in following 
an experienced speaker like Mr. Beaumont. 
as I havo not addressed nearly as many au­ 
diences as he. That is in his line, it isn’t in 
mine. Befoi e I came here I wa3 asked what 
I thought of tho chance of inaugurating a 
Farmers’ Alliance movement in New Eng­ 
land. and I replied that it was tho very 
place of all where it should be organized. 
"I knew New Hampshire was a good field, 
when I saw that there was within her bor­ 
ders a little rebellion against a proposed 
stock watering scheme of only 88.000,000, 
by two railroad corporations. If you will 
rebel against a little stock watering like 
that, what will you do when the burdens 
become heavily increased? 
"The people of Kansas were tieing taxed 
to pay dividends on railroads that cost 
$i OO,OOO,OOO,whose stock had been watered 
to $300,000,000 before they realized it, The 
railroads fixed freights at so high a rate 
that in 1889 it was cheaper for the farmers 
To Burn Their Corn 
than it was to send it to market, a few hun­ 
dred miles, and pay for hauling coal an 
equally short distance. This shut the miner 
out of employment, and he had to feed him­ 
self and dependant family on gas and north 
wind. 
"During the last BO years the whole sys­ 
tem of society has been changed, and the 
government must change with it to keep 
abreast of the time. Otherwise there is 
great danger that corporations will become 
too powerful and airogant. The railroad 
question is a grave one, and the proposition 
that confronts the people today is whether 
they will control or be controlled bv them. 
“I was told before I came ito New Hamp­ 
shire that the railroads have control of both 
political parties and tho Legislature and 
that the people have no rights. I don’t 
know' what the fact is, but perusal of an 
evening paper criticising our coming here 
makes me believe that there is something 
in it. 
"The Alliance believes that the extraordi­ 
nary powers exercised by corporations are 
endangering the liberties of tim people, and 
ttiat th y should be checked and compelled 
to restore to them the rights that they have 
taken from them. It is safer for the govern­ 
ment to control the railroads than it is for 
the railroads to control tho government. 
"For 15 years it was impossible to elect a 
governor in Kansas unless he was satisfac­ 
tory to the great Atchison railroad, and I 
suppose that railroads wield great influence 
in this and other States. 
The Alliance believes it is better for the 
people to control. 
This Mighty Engine of the Country. 
the railroad, than for it to control them, 
and to use it against their interest. If the 
people do not control tho great corporations 
they will control the people. I prefer the 
former state of affairs. 
"The great railroad system make one of 
the leverages which are resulting in placing 
in the hands of 40.000 persons nearly three- 
fourths of the wealth of this country today. 
In the great city of New York where 
$10,000 was expended on a banquet for 72 
persons, 7000 poor were buried in the pot­ 
ter's field last year. This is one result of 
this railroad wealth. 
“There is no State, or Legislature in the 
Union but that has felt the pow er of cor­ 
poration money and influence. We waited 
in Kansas year after year, hoping for relief, 
but it came not. The farmers there held 
meetings in the schoolhouses and selected 
four men. those of their own kind, to repre­ 
sent them in the Legislature. 
“We said to them; ‘We will take no ex­ 
cuse from you. Go there and do your duly 
by the people of the State; we will hold you 
responsible, and remember that if you fail 
in doing what is for our interest and your 
duty you may pray to the Lord to forgive 
you, but we will not.’ (Applause.) 
“We said further, ’iPyou do not work and 
vote for the people, you had better go across 
the ocean and carry the ocean with you.’ 
(Applause.) Every man did hi3 duty. (Ap­ 
plause.) 
“There hasn’t been an honest election in 
Kansas for years. Corporations have used 
money. 
During the senatorial struggle 
some of the Alliance members of the Legis­ 
lature were offered as high as $10,000 for a 
vote, but not one of the 93 faltered or sur­ 
rendered in the least. 
I “Croakers said when we elected those 


men, 'they will sell you out,’ but they didn t 
do anything of the kind. 
“Don’t go to sleep thinking that the gov- 
em inent will run itself, however; it will 
not. I have confidence th at the people of 
this country will settle all the economic 
questions without bloodshed. The public 
schools have made thorn men. not peddlers. 
In 
a 
recent 
speech 
in 
Boston. 
Mr. 
McKinley said toe American people are 
prosperous. 
Perhaps 
that may ba ho; 
but I read of abandoned farms in New , 
Hampshire, also that while the farmers 
manage to clear about 8200 a year. the 
farm bands get *300. This is an agricul­ 
tural country, and its greatest prosperity 
was when under low tariff, lh e men who 
own the coal and iron mines, those who con­ 
trol your water powers (and I understand 
you liave turned over your water power to 
a corporation) (laughter), the owners of the 
factories thrive under a high tariff. 
“Labor has no protection; it is open to 
competition from the entire world. Wages 


have been held up by labor organizations, 
but this cannot always bo. Slavery can 
exist in many guises. Its essence is that a 
man bas to surrender the products of his 
labor for his living, and when lie does that 
he is as much a slave as the black man of 
the South ever was. If persons or corpora- 
rations want special privileges, make them 
pay for them by taxing them —tax back. If 
any man seeks to acquire large tracts of 
land Tax Him so Infernally n ig h 
that he will get somebody to occupy them. 
If railroads want to run tax them so infer­ 
nally high that the people will derive some 
benefit from them. Tho same is true of 
water powers and all other property. 
"I was in the South last winter and many 
of the colored men told me they were better 
off before the war than then. The trouble 
is they can’t get the land. When they do. 
and they will through the Alliance move­ 
ment, there will be no need of any force bill. 
"You people of the East have sent much 
money to Kansas. The people are poor but 
honest. They cannot pay the large rate of 
interest, no business can stand it. Be pa­ 
tient ; accept a reduced rate of interest, and 
they wi ii sett Ie in full. Today many Kan­ 
sas farmers are homeless, because of exor­ 
bitant interest, charges. 
"W eare contending for a principle, and 
now is the time to join us. We come in the 
interest of no corporation jour errand is from 
farmers of West and Northwest, and we in­ 
vite farmers and wage earners of NewHamp- 
shire to corno with us. 
The 
alliance 
has already accomplished many things for 
the benefit of the people of this country, 
ami will many more. 
One thing it has 
done, and pretty effectually: closed the 
bloody chasm between the North and South; 
and we propose to fill it up, if it takes all 
tko old politicians in the country to do it.” 
(Great applause.) 
At some later time Mr. Beaumont will 
come to Concord to organize a branch of the 
alliance. 


AT 
M ANCHESTER. 


Mr. Simpson Repeats the Story of the 
Farm er’s Alliance. 
Manchester, N. II.. March 23.—On tho 
same platform in Hmyth’s Hall from which 
Abraham Lincoln spoke in 1859, Hon. Jere­ 
miah Simpson, “Sockless” Jerry, congress­ 
man-elect from the seventh Kansas district, 
tonight addressed a large and representa­ 
tive audience. 
Mr. Simpson was greeted with applause 
ami said; 
As a representative of the Farmers’ Alli­ 
ance, I am sent here to tell you something 
of the alliance movement. The alliance I 
belong to is called the National Alliance 
and Industrial Union. There is another or­ 
ganization, however, in Nebraska and Min­ 
nesota, wnich is called tho National Alli­ 
ance, and which is made up of a number of 
industrial unions. Iii Illinois we havo still 
another alliance organization, and its mem­ 
bers secured the election of a senator in tho 
late 
memorable 
contest in that State. 
There is a movement now in the West to 
unite all of these alliance organizations,and 
to include within the party to be created 
the Colored Alliance of the South which 
claims to possess 1,600.000 votes. 
'Hie Farmers’ Alliance has grown up prin­ 
cipally from the granger movement. It em­ 
braces all of the social features of that or­ 
ganization, and in the late election it held 
the balance of power in 12 Southern States 
and in three States of the Northwest, p u t 
in Kansas the people have become a little 
tired of 
waiting for cho 
old 
political 
parties to carry 
out 
needed 
reforms. 
We waited a long time for the Republican 
party to carry out reforms in State aud na­ 
tion, but it paid no attention to our peti­ 
tions. We grew tired and so took the mat­ 
ter into our own hands and said wre would 
have farmers for our representatives. By 
farmers I do not mean men who parade 
about in alligator boots and wear line 
clothes, but we took men who had heard 
the 
Rustle of the Corn Leaf. 
and who had the soil upon their hands. We 
elected five of them to Congress, 92 mem­ 
bers of our House of Representatives. We 
could not get control of the Senate, as the 
members of the old Senate held over. one of 
them, however, on hearing tile result of the 
election, showed the good sense to go and 
commit suicide, and we elected an alliance 
man in his place. We wish other members 
of that Senate would show the same good 
sense and go and do likewise. (Laughter.) 
The House passed some good legislation, 
among the measures being a ballot reform 
bill, but it was rejected by tho Senate. The 
ballot bill was not desired, because the 
Republican party of Kansas wanted a 
chance to buy voters. Thev will not permit 
the Australian ballot system to become a 
law here .n New Hampshire, but, mark my 
words, this is one of the first things you 
want to have accomplished. (Apnlau.se.) 
The men who make the best legislators 
do not come from the ranks of your edu­ 
cated men. In Kansas we went to the corn­ 
fields and to the ploughs, and in point of in­ 
telligence, honesty and ability it was the 
hast Legislature the State has ever had. 
(Applause.) For the first time in Kansas a 
United States senator was elected without a 
scandal. The members whom the Fanners’ 
Alliance had. elected went there and did 
what the people told them and there was 
not money enough in the United States to 
buy them. There was plenty of money and 
one member was offered as high as $10,000 
for his vote and the offer refused. You 
need to watch as well as pray when you are 
in politics. (Laughter.) 
I didn’t come to New Hampshire to tell 
you people what to do. For more than 30 
years you have now been subservient to the 
old parties and have been lowering your 
buckets into an empty well. 
"The Farmers’ Alliance don’t want to 
antagonize any party or interest, but we 
understand that there are evils to be met 
and overthrown. The present parties are 
under control of corporations and ring rule, 
and your loyal old State of New Hampshire 
has fallen into the hands of a lot of political 
tricksters who go so far as to legislate away 
the water which falls from heaven for the 
benefit of a corporation. 
“I have come to the conclusion that the 
time has arrived when we no more need a 
Senate than does a wagon a fifth wheel. 
fUexandor Hamilton said that this country 
must have a Senate composed of the edu­ 
cated and wealthy, in order to hold the 
people in check. Do we want that? Has 
time shown the need of an aristocratic 
governing class? Are we going to permit it? 
"You, yourselves, are to blame for the 
legislation which has been enacted hostile 
to your interests. You have accepted polit­ 
ical questions second-hand, Instead of giv­ 
ing study and thought to economic ques­ 
tions tor yourselves. 
“Mr. McKinley says that this country is 
rolling in prosperity and wealth, aud that 
its people are contented and happy. I will 
meet this by a speech delivered by John J. 
Ingalls, the one man whom the Republican 
party has got down upon its knees to and 
worshipped as its God for the past 15 years 
for the reason that he was the best man they 
bad to skin a rebel. (Laughter.) 
“He says that 31,000 persons possess one- 
half the wealth of this country, and under 


such a condition as this can the country 
long be prosperous and h ap p y < 
Which of 
these doctors are you going to believe) Dr. 
McKinley, who tells you you are well, or 
Dr. Ingalls, who tells you you are sick to 
the heart and are fast becoming a nation of 
bankers and paupers? 
I am inclined to 
think that Ingalls is right. 
"In 1892 wo are going to remove Berea 
mm Harrison, or Grover Cleveland—who­ 
ever it may be. If the people ot this coun­ 
try are any better off under the high pro­ 
tective tariff I have not as yet discovered it. 
I suppose I am encroaching noon dangerous 
ground when I talk tariff in New England, 
as I suppose it has made you all rich. 
(Laughter.) 
"This railroad monopoly is a monster that 
has got to be met and throttled. 
At tho 
present time Mr. Jay Gould is a groator 
power than the United States government. 
W hether you like or not you must face the 
dangers of this country. You would not 
permit a private corporation to run your 
schools or to contract to fill your armios. 
“In Kansas we desire to trade our products 
for the products of your factories and to get 
as much from you as we can for tho products 
of our labor. 
We have found that our 
m arket is limited and that all we purchase 
from you is protected. Then capital com­ 
bines to lessen the amount of goods manu­ 
factured and labor is out of a job. It con­ 
trols iron and coal mines in such a manner 
to set up the price of manufactured articles. 
"On the other hand the laborer comes in 
competition with hundreds of workingmen 
whom capital has brought over from Europe 
and Americans aro being driven out be­ 
cause they cannot work for the wages which 
are offered. We have talked, labored for a 
protective tariff, thinking thereby we were 
benefiting the laboring men, but we have 
been making it worse and worse all of the 
time. 
"If there is a good Republican protection­ 
ist here tonight, I desire to ask him tho 
question: that if a protective tariff is bene­ 
ficial to the laboring man. why, why is it 
that the highly protected countries of Italy, 
of China, pay the lowest wages of any coun­ 
tries on earth? Is there not a Republican 
here who will get up and argue this point? 
"Now I don’t want you to go away from 
here and say that you could havo answered 
me if von bad been a mind to. 
He is 
another question: How is it that England, 
free trade England, 
P ay s the Highest Wages 
of any country in Europe? Great Britain 
is today the dumping ground of all of the 
wealth of the world, and her capital is com­ 
ing over here and buying up the railroads, 
manufacturing industries, your breweries 
and your beer. While she low been accu­ 
mulating her 
millions 
and billions of 
wealth during the past 15 years the United 
States has lost one and one-lialf millions of 
property that she bas taken in. 
"This is where a proteoiivo tariff is as 
great a fraud, as far as manufacturing is 
concerned, as slavery ever was. 
"The day will come when New England 
people will cry for free trade ami all tile 
markets of the world. Your hanking insti­ 
tutions and your railroads eat un all our 
property before we can get it to you and we 
want you to help us out of this dilemma. 
The statesman or the future is a man who 
can solve the question of the distribution of 
wealth. 
"A million.of men are tramping thiscoun- 
try toclav, according to Senator Ingalls, 
seeking for work, and all because of the 
vicious legislation which has been imposed 
upon us. 
“ W hat we want is a condition af things 
that wiil give to everybody an equal chance 
and tho blessings and comforts of this life, 
a condition of things that will admit of tho 
poor man wearing silk socks and white 
shirts if he wants.” (Applause.) 


BUSINESS OF A W EEK . 


R. G. Dun & Co.’s Review of the Past 
Seven Days in the Commercial W orld. 
N ew York, March 27.—R. G. Duff& Co.’s 
Weekly Review of Trade says: “If no news 
is good news, as concerns tho condition of 
business at this season, the outlook is fairly 
satisfactory. 
It is a season of transition and uncer­ 
tainty. and every week that passes without 
distinctly untoward events brings closer 
tho now and probably large crops of next 
summer, and lessens the chance that inter­ 
vening disaster, financial, 
industrial or 
commercial, may prevent the revival of all 


The events of the past week have not 
been on the wholo unfavorable. 
Borne 
failures of local consequence have occurred, 
but nothing to indicate that the commercial 
situation is unsound. Trade has been rather 
quiet and hesitating, as is natural at this 
season, and there is rather more complaint 
of slow collections, but throughout tile 
Northwest bad weather and the bad state 
of country roads supply an explanation. 
Money is in fair and increasing supnly. 
and, though still tight at Bait Lako and 
scarce at Jacksonville, and iii .stronger de­ 
mand at Omaha aud Milwaukee, is almost 
everywhere easier, so that wants of legiti­ 
mate business are met without trouble. 
The outlook for the coming crops contin­ 
ues exceptionally good. 
The threatened 
strikes in Hie building trades cause some 
uneasiness, and strikes in textile works 
result on the whole unfavorably to employ­ 
ers. while some of tho great coke producers 
have attempted to resume at a reduction of 
wages, the result tieing yet uncertain. This 
strike seems to have helped iron interests 
by preventing a further decline, for though 
the hest brands are soarce. a reduction of 81 
per ton was at one time imminent, but the 
m arket has a better tone. 
Rails are firm but very dull, and manu­ 
factured products are on the whole weaker. 
Copper is weaker and tin steady, with lead 
a shade higher. Wool is selling steadily, 
2,828,000 pounds at Boston, and the very 
large consumption of Australian is a sur­ 
prise ; it seems due in part to the bad con­ 
dition of many Western fleeces, hut in part 
to the fact that the home supply is nearly 
exhausted. Carpet works at Philadelphia 
are fairly busy and buying freely, many 
mills having orders for tile season. 
Dry goods dealers are already placing 
many fall orders without change in prices 
as yet, and agents stocks of plain, soft goods 
are small, but men’s wear goods are dull, 
the great factor being tho extreme conser­ 
vatism of buyers. 
The boot and shoe trade is not satisfactory 
and shipments from Boston are slightly lie- 
low last year’s thus far, lint tho attempt to 
corner hides is strongly resisted, as tanners 
fail to get higher prices for leather. 
The business failures occurring through­ 
out the country during the last seven clays, 
as reported to R. G. Dun & Co. and E. Rus­ 
sell & Co. of the Mercantile Agency, by tele­ 
graph. number, for tho United States. 228, 
anet for Canada, 28, or a total of 256, as 
compared with a total of 275 last week and 
273 the week previous to the last. 
For the 
corresponding week of last year the figures 
were 243, representing 217 failures in tho 
United States and 20 in the Dominion of 
Canada. 
_____________ _____ 


How to Fold a Coat. 
How many people know how to fold a 
coat? asks Clothier and Furnisher. Here it 
is all in a nutshell, with no explanation 
necessary, except the illustrations: 


He Makes You Nervous, 
[Pittsburg Post.] 
Did you ever experience the sensation— 
not a pleasant one—of being thrown into a 
state of nervousness by the presence of some 
one? The person may be a stranger or an 
acquaintance, may be a good friend or an 
enemy. There seems to De something pe­ 
culiar about such a one that makes him 
almost unbearable, at least at times. 
Very likely he doesn’t affect others as he 
affects you, and you may do your best to 
overcome what you feel to he merely your 
own weakness. But the effort is vain. He 
irritates you in some inexplicable way. The 
sensation is most emphatic, although the 
reason of it may be beyond your ability to 
discover. 
These are a few of the symptoms of a com­ 
mon enough case, which you cannot fail to 
have diagnosed for yourself as often as you 
had the time or interest necessary, You do 
not need to see or hear your man. You can 
just feel his presence, and it will send your 
thoughts scurrying, no m atter how well you 
had them in hand tiefore. 
The man who makes you nervous is a 
fixture in society as long as people are bom 
with nerves, and as loug as people are born 
■with different dispositions. As long as poles 
of magnets attract and repel, so long will 
people have mysterious attachments and 
revulsions. Who can account for it? Shall 
we lay it at the door of magnetism, mes­ 
merism or hypnotism, or shall we say 
simply imagination, or perhaps hysterics, 


BIG FIRES IN HISTORY. 


The New York Fire of 1835 
Cost $30,000,000. 


How the ISiirninir of Two Great Libraries 


Lessened Human Knowledge. 


Boston's Biggest Fire dost Its Victims 


More Than $75,000,000. 


fSelenttflc A m erican.] 
Among the great fires of history undoubt­ 
edly the burning of the Serapnrum library 
at Alexandria, iii tho year 840,by thoCaliph 
Omar I., is most widely* mourned, as the de­ 
struction of 500,000 volumes cut off much 
of the record of human knowledge at that 
time. The general impression of the im­ 
portance and significance of this fire is. no 
doubt, augmented in great, measure by the 
alleged answer of this Saracen conqueror, 
who replied to the protest against the burn­ 
ing with: "If theso books are against tho 
Koran they are pernicious aud must be de­ 
stroyed. If they agree with the Koran th ey 
are redundant and need not he proserved;” 
and it is not generally remembered that 
Julius Ca\sar burned a larger library of 7<KV 
OOO volumes at Alexandria, known as the 
Brucian library. B. C. 48, nearly 700 years 
before the burning of theSerapaium library 
by Omar I. 
At times of sack and pillage Jerusalem 
has been burned time and again, the most 
noted instance being at the siege by the 
Romans under Titus, during the year 70, 
when a faction called the Sicarii set the 
city on tiro in many places, and eventually 
1,100,000 of the inhabitants perished by 
fire and tho sword. 
Constantinople bas, liko all 
Oriental 
cities, suffered soverolv from fires, a large 
part of such losses being undoubtedly due 
to the fatalism of the Mahometans, who 
how to their kismet. Baida sultan, "lf it 
btl the will of Allah that my favorite city 
burn, it is tho will of Allah.’ 
In Dillaway’s quaint account of travels in 
the Levant in 1797. it is stated that the 
sultan is summoned three times to a tire in 
Constantinople, and, if the tire lasts an 
hour, he is obliged to attend in person, and 
bring mules laden with piasters for the 
firemen. 
A great fire at Rome, 12 B. C., caused the 
Emperor Augustus to take measures for in­ 
creasing the defence against tire, which had 
been hitherto in tho hands of bodies pf 
police, numbering 20 or 30, stationed in 
various portions of tile city. and re-enforced 
at times of til e by companies of volunteers. 
Ile appointed new officers with the rank of 
magistrates, who were entitled to wear 
magisterial robes. 
Each was attended by 
two lictors, and provided with a fire organ­ 
ization of 600 slaves. 
lr is probable that this was not entirely 
satisfactory in its operation, because six 
years later another a te caused him to un­ 
dertake further reforms on a scale fully 
characteristic of him who “found the city 
built of brick and left it with palaces of 
marble.” He in clin ed the fire department 
to a scale commensurate with tile needs of 
the city. 
Woven thousand freemen were organized 
into seven battalions, and one battalion 
was quartered in every alternate ward of the 
city. These men made careful inspections 
of the kitchens, of the heating apparatus, 
and of tho water supply in the houses, and 
every fire was the subject of judicial exam­ 
ination. Tile cost of the organization was 
maintained by a tax of 25 per cent, on the 
sale of slaves. 
Two notable 
examples of contagions 
stopped by conflagrations aro the burning 
of Moscow by the besieging Tartars, in July, 
1570, when the plague was stopped, and. 
secondly, the fire In London, Sept. 2, 1666. 
which also stopped the plague, and it bas 
beeu unknown there since. 
This London fire is properly called the 
great fire of modem history, because the 
reforms which were started inconsequence 
of it aie living issues in the municipal 
affairs of today. The fire was caused by an 
overheated baker’s oven, and in the course 
of four days it swept over 430 acres, burn­ 
ing 13,200 houses, 89 churches, and B t. 
Paul's cathedral, causing a damage esti­ 
mated to be £10,716,000, say $53,500,000. 
Under the direction of Pepys the fire was 
stopped by blowing up buildings.which was. 
at tim time, the only method of reducing a 
lire that had grown beyond the capacity of 
the small fire engines. These wero on large 
tubs, and threw a stream of water directly 
on the tire, as hose was not invented until 
six years later (1672) by Van der Ileide. 
The cities id America, on account of the 
larger amount of wood In their construction 
and the prevnlenceof irresponsible methods 
of building, have suffered severely from 
fires. 
The first devasting tire in America was 
probably the one occurring at Boston,M ardi 
20, 1760, when 400 dwellings and stores 
were burned, causing a loss of £1 OU,OOO. 
In the colony of Massachusetts Bay regu­ 
lations in regard to construction of chim­ 
neys mid thatched roofs were made as early 
as March IO, 1630, and various enactments 
were made at later dates The ordinance at 
the town meeting of Boston. March 14. 
J 645, made provision that each householder 
should have ladders long enough to reach 
to the ridge of his house, and a polo “about 
12 feet long, with a good large swab at the 
end of it.” and various graded penalties 
were provided for thoso not conforming to 
the law. 
Philadelphia has been remarkably free 
from conflagrations iii comparison with 
other largo cities. It does not appear to have 
been visited by a great Are until July J). 
1850, when a tire along the Delaware river 
front, at Vine st. extending over 18 acres, 
caused a loss of life estimated as high as 33, 
in addition to 120 wounded, and a pecuniary 
loss of *1,500,000. 
New York was visited by a severe coniia- 
fration in the .southern part of the city on 
loc. 16, 1885, which extended over an 
area of 40 acres, destroying 674 houses and 
causing a loss which Iras boon estimated as 
high as $30,000,000, on which there was 
only 
$8,000,000 insurance—an 
amount 
which ruined several insurance companies. 
One of the first of Hie more recent confla­ 
grations was the burning of Portland, Me., 
July 4, 1866. The fire was caused by a boy 
t hrowing a fire-cracker into a cooper’s shop 
for Hie avowed purpose of scaring the 
workmen. In this respect the act was an 
unparalleled success, the damage being 
about $10,000,000. 
The Chicago fire, Oct. 9,1871, was one of 
the largest in all history, devastating an area 
of 3 Va square miles, and causing a loss of 
about $190,000,000, on which insurance 
was paid to Hie amount of about $100,000,- 
000. Two hundred and fifty lives were re­ 
ported lost in this fire. 
Thirteen months later to a day, Boston 
was visited by a fire which extended over 
an area of 65 acres, burning the best m er­ 
cantile buildings iii the city, and causing a 
damage of $75,000,000, on which there was 
an insurance of over $65,000,000. 


NUISANCES AT TH E TH EA TR E. 


W hat a Quiet Man Notices W hen E n ­ 
joying a Perform ance. 
[Chicago Post.] 
The Growler went to the theatre tho other 
night, and of course he was obliged to run 
the gauntlet of the nuisances who frequent 
the playhouses. So far as be was able to 
see, the scenery in the first act of the play 
consisted principally of ribbons, feathers, 
lace and felt. This scene was used until 
the last act, when the lady in front of him 
went out with her escort to catch a sub­ 
urban train. Then he saw the stage. 
Between every act two young men with 
cloven breaths walked all over the Growler’s 
lower limbs, utterly effacing the carefully 
arranged creases in his grousers—the result 
of great labor and a hot flatiron. Then there 
was a little conversazione, as the society 
editor would call it, tendered to the audi­ 
ence by the members of a theatre party 
during the progress of the play. 
The sou­ 
brette of this theatre party was a vivacious 
little thing, who talked louder than a tele­ 
phone girl. 
All this time a man immediately upon the 
Growler’s flank was telling the friend with 
him what was coming next. He had seen 
the play before. And near by was an enthus­ 
iastic jay from the rural districts, who 
thought the play a gorgeous reality. When 
the bearded villain was confronted by the 
athletic hero, who shouted triumphantly, 
"At last, Geoffrey Taradum, I have met you 
face to face!” the jay would applaud until 
he raised large “Silver” Flint lumps on his 
hands. 
These pleasing nuisances combined to 
make the Growler’s evening a lively one. 
and he regretfully left the theatre to put 
himself into tho hands of the street car nui­ 
sance. He will not meet his friends until he 
visits the theatre again. 


anything else to estrange Ireland’s friends. 
The whole struggle between Mr. Darnell 
and his termer lieutenants has gradually 
reduced itself to a rivalry between the 
former leader of the Irish party aud Tim 
Healy. McCarthy, O'Brien and Dillon have 
become inert two of them for good reasons 
—and Mr Daylit has decided to quit all 
nubile effort toward n reorganization of 
his party for a time. Tho less important 
men are on the fence. 
Mr. Parnell keeps on with his difficult 
work int In' indefatigable, implacable and 
intense fashion which he has always shown 
in his political work; while Healy goes 
roaming about Ireland pouring out the 
vials of cheap abuse upon his opponent 
night and day. Parnell is so far superior to 
Healy in every quality of manhood that, tho 
“missionary work” of the latter will proba­ 
bly result in Mr. Parnell's benefit. 


WHITE HOUSE AROUSED. 


President Himself Bound 
the 
House­ 
breaker—Excited Guards Thought the 
Mafia Wa*- at Hand to Take Revenge. 
W ashington, March 28.—It has become 
known that when the young scamp, J. Harry 
Martin, the step-son of Senatojr Vance, 
broke into the White House last Saturday 
night, tho scene within tho mansion was a 
good deal more sensational and exciting 
than the tumoral public has any idea of. 
When Martin broke away from his com­ 
panions and climbed the fence with the re­ 
mark that he was going "to do the Presi­ 
dent,’’ one of his friends, a young lawyer by 
tho name ol Earl, was afraid that Martin, 
crazed by liquor, m ight commit some rash 
act a! most unconsciously. 
Earle rushed round to the front of the 
house to warn the doorkeeper. When he 
reached tho door Earle was out of breath 
and it was with great difficulty he could 
tell his story. He was in the midst of the 
explanation when the crash of the breaking 
glass was heard. 
Kenney and Dubois, the men on doty, at 
once ran to the window, but before any­ 
thing could bo said Martin, who is a power­ 
ful man. struck Kenney a savage blow. 
The officers then grappled with their pris­ 
oner, who gave vent to several remarks 
which could not be clearly understood. 
While this was going on tho President came 
into tho room and asked wiiat was the mat­ 
ter. 
Kenney, while still struggling with Mar­ 
tin, said that a member of tho Mafia had 
broken into the house. 
The President, seeing that the officers had 
their hands full in trying to overcome the 
prisoner, pulled one of the heavy curtain 
ropes from its place and with this rope 
bound Martin. It was the President who 
tied the knots while Martin still vamlv 
struggled with the officers, and all the testi­ 
mony is to the effect that the President made 
a very neat and scientific job of it. as lie 
was much calmer and cooler than tho offi­ 
cers, whose hands wero a bit shaky after 
they had been pulled round by Martin. 
Efforts are now being made by the rela­ 
tives of Martin by induce the President not 
to prosecute him. 
This will probably 
be 
done, 
as, 
if 
tho 
prosecution 
is 
pressed, 
the President 
will 
have 
to 
appear 
in 
the 
Police 
Court 
ins 
the complainant on the charge of house 
breaking in the night, and which is a 
l>enitentiary offence In this district. Martin 
will very likely be allowed to plead guilty 
of assault on Kenney and will be probably 
fined, which his mother will pay for him 
with great promptness. 


W IL L THEY SELL T H E IR T EM PLE ? 


Mormons in Church Conference W ill 
Consider the Proposition. 
Cl. KY Kl, a n d , O., March 29.—On April 16, 
tho anniversary of Hie day on which Joseph 
Smith, Jr., is said to have had a revelation 
to found tho Mormon church, the annual 
conference of the church of the Latter Day 
Saints will be held in Kirtland, Lake 
county, near Painesville. Kirtland was tho 
first home of the Mormon church. 
The membership of the local church has 
increased from <’8t,ol(H). This, the original 
organization of the Mormon church, is non- 
polygatnous. A bishop, apostle and minor 
officers will he chosen by tho .conference. 
Among the delegates will bo the younger 
Joseph Smith, who was horn at Kirtland. 
One of the interesting items of business is 
to be an offer of $100,000 for the temple by 
parties who desire to romovo it to Chicago 
for exhibition at the World’s fair. This 
offer is likely to be rejected, as many of the 
delegates have beee instructed against it. 


HARDSHIPS OF TH E T A R IFF. 


Grover Cleveland Suggests H ard W ork 
for A nti-Tariff Leagues. 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 24.- Ex Presi­ 
dent Cleveland has written a letter to the 
Indiana Tariff Reform league, declining to 
he present at the league’s annnal meeting. 
The full text of tho letter is not given out 
for publication, but the closing paragraphs 
are mado public, 
They are as follows: 
» 
"You will not, I hope, think it amiss if I 
suggest 
the necessity of 
pushing with 
more vigor Hisn ever the doctrine of your 
organizaHon. 
I believe that tile theories 
and practices which tariff reform antago­ 
nizes are responsible for many, if not all, 
of the evils which afflict our people. If 
there is a scarcity of tho circulating me­ 
dium, is not, toe experiment worth trying as 
a remedy of leaving the money in the hands 
of Hie 
people, 
and 
for 
their 
use, 
which is needlessly taken 
from them 
under the pretext of necessary taxation? lf 
the farmer’s lot is a hard one in his discour­ 
aging struggle for better rewards of ills toil, 
are the prices of his products to he im­ 
proved by a policy which hampers trade in 
hts boat markets, and invites Ute competi­ 
tion of dangerous rivals? 
‘ W hether other means of relief may ap­ 
pear necessary $o relieve present hardships. 
J believe the principle of tariff reform prom­ 
ises a most important ald in their satisfac­ 
tion, and that tho continued and earnest 
advocacy of this principle is essential to the 
lightening of the burdens of our country­ 
men. 
’ Hoping that your organization may lie 
one of great usefulness and encouragement, 
I ant, yours, very respectfully. 
“G r o v er C l e v e l a n d .” 


CAN PARROTS THINK ? 


Two Irishm en. 
ME Tim Healy is what his countrymen 
call a "blatherskite,” says Truth. His fiery 
imprecations are exactly in line with the 
style of oratory that has done more than ' 


A W ell-Know'n Humorist Believes They 
Associate Ideas. 
OR several 
weeks 
after "Folly” became 
a 
member 
of my 
family serious appre­ 
hensions as to her 
conversational abili­ 
ties were entertained, 
writes Alex E. Sweet 
iii the New 
York 
Herald, for she was 
as silent as old Gen. 
Moltke himself when 
we were startled by 
her singing in a clear, 
ringing voice: 
0, you girl*, you giddy 
young girls! 
Polly had not re­ 
sided on the Bowery 
without paying attention to her surround­ 
ings. It seems this was the first line of a 
popular refrain. Tho proximity of a con­ 
cert hall to the bird explains how tho parrot 
had come to acquire the words and music. 
Perhaps the most convincing proof that 
parrots have the ability to associate ideas is 
to bo found in Polly’s use of the word 
"goodby.” When any member of the fam­ 
ily puts on a coat or a bat, Polly will invari­ 
able exclaim. "Goodby!” She infers that 
the person is actually going out, because 
she has heard that expression used when a 
hat or wrap was put on. Even the use of 
the words "going out” in conversation im­ 
pels the parrot to say "Goodby!” When a 
person enters the room Polly calls out 
"Hello!” having heard the word frequently 
used under similar circumstances. 
Very 
rarely is "hello!” improperly substituted 
for "goodby!” This certainly shows a cor­ 
rect association of ideas, and is not what is 
generally understood tis "parrot talk.” 
Among the traits of parrots may lie men­ 
tioned "professional jealousy.” 'I hulking I 
might have twice as much amusement if I 
bad two parrots, I procured a second one. 
No two rival opera singers could have 
shown more animosity toward each other. 
Polly refused to converse as long as the 
other parrot was in the house, ana I had to 
get rid of the other one. after which the 
gratified bird resumed lier former loquacity. 


KEEP HUSBANDS AT HOME 


B y 
M a k in g 
I ts 
I n te r io r 


A ttr a c tiv e . 


Latest Shelties in Window and Wall 
Decorations. 


Adornments 
for City Houses 
Suburban Cottages. 
and 


Our windows arc undergoing a complete 
metamorphosis. Twenty years ago every­ 
thing was white window shades; then we 
had a period of dark shades, deep greens and 
what folks termed refined colors, drabs and 
brow its. says the Philadelphia Upholsterer. 
For five years past the fashion became a sort 
of “go-as-you-please” fashion, with a tenden­ 
cy. perhaps, among the hotter classes tow­ 
ards ecrus and natural holland tints. 
Now, 
however, tor tho first time, we ara getting 
into fine designs in window shades, nod the 
newest things from abroad are in brocade 
styles and damask figures. Borne of the pat­ 
terns are in pin cords and stripes wi th buds 
and flowers interspersed. 
Then, again, w e havo lace in combination 
with the window shade. In some cases the 
lace is arranged as a cross stripe ann per­ 
mits one to have a peep-hojo in the shade 
when drawn down 
We have seen those 
window shades, usually hollands, with a 
central section out out in the form of a 
sphere or diamond, and a bit et Irish point 
lace inserted. Sometimes strips of lace and 
holland shade cloth alternate, although the 
most approved use of tin* combination is 
tho application of the lace entirely at the 
bottom of tho shade. 


We saw last month several decided novel­ 
ties in Japanese goods. Sprigs and stalks of 
artificial Japanese) flowers are shown in 
vivid Javanese colors -beautiful things -the 
sort of flowers of queer, nover-bcfore-seeu 
.shapes that w'o have looked upon in screens 
— same sort of coloring, too. They make 
excellent decorations to put over picture 
frames or stick into dull vases. The flowers 
are of a paper texture, but the stems are 
wound with silk. Not expensive)—a bunch 
costs 30 cents, retail. 
The deatli of .Samuel C. Cobb of Boston, 
which a.post-mortem examination discloses 
to have resulted from cancer, was rather a 
surprise for thoso who had used his case as 
an example of arsenical poisoning. Now, 
however, tho 20 leading American manu­ 
facturers of wall paper take oath that they 
do not iwe arsenic in any way. 
Suburban cottages will have their little 
Queen Anre windows draped un this sum­ 
mer with nothing more chic or dainty titan 
the curious petite figured muslin curtains, 
pure white, with touches here and there of 
quaint color. For some time muslin cur­ 
tains, embroidered with a tambour cord, 
have been very popular, but we have not 
had them in these little printed color de­ 
signs, the effect of which is enhanced by 
tim addition of a small cotton-balI fringe, 
the balls showing at intervals the color of 
the design. 


A curtain, which attracted considerable 
attention recently, in a down-towu window, 
win) a plain colored jute velours, reddish 
brown, with side border of steel-colored 
gimp, three and one-half inches wide. Tho 
gimp had an ancient look as though taken 
Irani old vestments. 
People secure many novelties nowadays 
by getting plain goods by the yard and ap­ 
plying their own decorations, either of 
appliqued cords and gimps or by treating 
tho fabrics with that endless variety of 
decorative conceits which aro now to be 
had. 
We saw recently an ecru curtain, designed 
with a rope, straw-colored, tho size of a 
clothes-line, caught against the curtain in 
many odd ways, with tassels of frayed out 
ends. 
A man called at this office last week to 
show us a system of photography as applied 
to decorative fabrics. 
"Take a window shade” said the inven­ 
tor; "what is there that would please tho 
average mother more titan to have baby’s 
head and bust reproduced life-size on tho 
parlor shade? It wouldn’t .show from the 
outside, hut would light un like a transpar­ 
ency from within. 
I can make that photo­ 
graph on a window shade for a trifle; I can 
color it iii an hour and there you havo a dec­ 
oration that is simply delightful.” 
Wire netting, as delicate as ordinary mos­ 
quito netting and attached to an electric bat­ 
tery, is an invention for entrapping the Jer­ 
sey stork, yclept the mosquito. The netting 
hangs in folds around the bed or crib, and 
the occupant can enjoy an hour's sport by 
lighting a lamp and waiting attame. Tho 
stork, attracted by the lamp. will sikh 
alight on the canopy. The invention con­ 
sists of pressing a button aud turning on the 
fatal electric shock. 


“Here is something new that wejare hav­ 
ing quite a demand for from the high-class 
decorators,” said a Chicago fringe man, ex­ 
hibiting a lot of cow tails which wore hang­ 
ing upon a rack in his factory. "These we 
bleach and make into ta-seis. The upper 
part of the tassel is formed from a mould, 
which ut covered with woollen yam dyed in 
oriental colors, such as red, yellow and 
green. The tassel is then suspended from 
a cord to match. These loops and tassels 
are particularly adapted for heavy porti­ 
eres. ’ 
Brass curtain poles and fancy ends are 
now being made in gilt, almost orange 
color, instead of the brassy looking tints. 


I Jon beads ara being also offered in brass, 
w ith t ings suspend! d from tit© jaw1* for the ) 
purpose of catching u p rite ends of curtains, i 
Litis is not new, out it has heretofore been 
shown only in expensive metal work. 
A novelty this V:\son i# a cretonne which 
does not exhibit city special features until . 
held up to tho light, when it shows bril- 
Bant colorings. 
Mirrors, with quaint old frames, are com­ 
ing into fashion again. 
, 
One of rh • la*cst tilings in screens is a 
gigantic web with a spider of prot>ortionate 
size. 
_ 


UNION IS STRENGTH. 


Horsemen May Decide on a Big Scheme 


- W ar Between Associations Brings 


Good to the Country at Large. 
Never in the history of the trotting horse 
in America did the business look so pros­ 
perous as at the present time. 
It is also a 
fact that never was there so much change 
and rumor of change as now. On one hand 
the prospects for tho closing of stakes are 
extremely brilliant, while on the oilier the 
management of affairs >s to be settled within 
a very short time. 
Tit ere are two great powers of govern­ 
ment for the horse interests of America. 
One is that governing the track and the 
other that of the breeding farm. Neither at 
present is trnly national in character, and it 
remains for tho present year to bring them 
all under one head. There is no really good 
reason why a national board could not be 
formed to take charge of all branches ai the 
business. The breeding farm is hut the 
nursery for the track, which is really only 
the training school for the public sale 
stable. 
What are horses bred for? 
To sell. 
Then were is there any line to be drawn 
in the interests of this horse of commerce 
that will determine where the work of the 
trotting organization begins or Hie breeder 
ctids. Time will bring them all tinder one 
head, and the average mind can easily 
grasp tho linos that are leading towards that 
much to ire desired end. 
Tim trotting interests are at present di­ 
vided between the National Trotting Asso­ 
ciation 
And the (Secessionists 
from that body. known at the American 
Association and operating iii the West 
With an 
agreement between tho two 
to 
unite 
in 
punishing 
convicted 
offenders, 
the 
interests of each 
wore 
so near that tiler© was little or no friction. 
hut it was apparent to horsemen that some 
day an antagonism would be developed 
\) hieli would result in the cessation of that 
friendly intercourse, and war he declared. 
Bucli an occasion lias arisen, though no 
tangible proof ha* yet been given of its ex­ 
istence. 
, 
, 
Tnt! < fLOHE’s exclusive story et tho deal 
between Charles Horace Nelson iUid the 
American Association, whereby the Nelsons, 
man ami horse, expelled from the national 
association, we re to bo received on the 
tracks of the. Western body, cannot bo de­ 
nied. and if Nelson places himself in the 
position indicated there must bo war lie 
tween the two ;issociations. 
It is a positive 
fart the Western men nave decided to sus­ 
pend that clause of their constitution recog­ 
nizing expulsions of tile national association 
for 1891. for the purpose of allowing Nelson 
to trot over their tracks 
Should hts owner 
accept the apology for half reinstatement 
lie can trot horses nut there and then 
espouse tho cause of the weaker body in a 
fight that means death to it. Then, after 
one year's trotting, he will-bo 
O utside of th e Pate 
of all trotting, if the national association 
take up the m atter as a basis for declared 
war, as they undoubtedly would. 
There is only one way out of it. and it Is 
almost foolish to accept it as a solution in 
view of this had break. There is no doubt 
that C. II. Nelson would rather trot at home 
than abroad: when I say at home I mean in 
the East or on tracks of tile N. T. A. Now, 
should the national board reinstate Nelson 
tho American association would lose nothing 
by allowing tim Maine king to trot nu 
tliotr tracks, nor would his owner lie i*m- 
rtiized for so doing. I do not see how the 
national association can now afford to re­ 
instate Nelson. 
I claim that he never 
should have been expelled, though by Ids 
own confession lie gave $7500 to Noble, for 
lie won bis race; but now that the N. T. \. 
have practically hat! a declaration of war 
from the West they cannot very well pocket 
the insult and take tho Maine man back 
into the fold to have the secessionists tnako 
it a cry. “ We scared them into it.” 
War being declared, which shall be 
greatest? 
The answer will decide the government of 
trotting in America without doubt, for there 
will only be tine association loft. Anybody 
can see that the national association is the 
stronger and with the greatest interest. 
Therefore if it is to be a question of the 
survival' of the fittest, can it be doubted 
that tho West will be gathered to the foun­ 
tain head. 
To my mind Nelson will find the concen­ 
sus of the opinion of his friends so strong 
that he wiU refuse to so dangerously com­ 
promise himself as logo out to tho West. 
that will not alter tho cast) between tho 
two associations at heart, though .superfici­ 
ally it may, and some day the break must 
come. 
Th© organization of a national breeders’ 
association is in much more practical shape. 
A convention will be held in Chicago April 
22, at which 
All tile Hors© H reeding .States 
in tim Union will ho represented. There 
aro no wounds to heal bore, hut simply to 
enlarge tin* scope of tho existing body, and 
unite all in one great object. Therefore it 
merits no lengthy discussion, only the gen­ 
eral call to have every State in New Erig- 
land represented. , Massachusetts, Maine 
and New Hampshire are the only States in 
New England with no breeder’s association, 
hut steps are being taken to have each 
represented at the Chicago meeting. Col. 
Thayer, arid possibly Vice president Wil­ 
liam Mason, will represent tho Bay State: 
Col. John B. Clarke will go from New 
Hampshire, and Frank Briggs will bo tho 
Pine Tree representative. 
Now, accepting the 
formation of the 
breeder’s association as a surety and that 
some day the truck interests will all be in the 
hands of one executive, what more natural 
than that the two should decide to amal­ 
gamate and deliver into the hands of one 
set of officials the censorship of the trotfing- 
horse interests of America. Nothing would 
work hot tar; and then consider the sav­ 
ing in salaries. 
Under this scheme the 
purchase of the Register would be but 
a trifle and there would bo a year-book, a 
register and any kindred m atter that would 
arise governed by horsemen, of the horse­ 
men and for the horsemen. 
Consider the prospect. 
Allen Lowe. 


ROW TO MAKE BEDS. 


T h a t is, th e B ed o f a Helpless 
Invalid. 


Valuate Points Givoi by Dr. Julia M. 


Dntton of Boston. 


“ STUBBORN AS A M ULE.” 


Senator Voorhees Thinks Cleveland will 
N ot Change His View*. 
Hot Spuing!-, Ark., March 20.—Senator 
D. W. Voorhees of Indiana, who is here for 
his health, talked fully and freely to a re­ 
porter yesterday concerning the political 
situation. 
He expressed great satisfaction at the 
strong ground which Senator Harris of Ten­ 
nessee had taken against the renomination 
of Cleveland. 
"Such an expression from Senator Har­ 
ris,” he said. “means a great deal, for his 
long experience as a politician, and his 
great influence throughout the South, will 
have much weight with the Democrats. 
"The next Democratic convention will 
certainly insert a free coinago plank in the 
platform, and permit of no doubtful declara­ 
tions on that subject. The Democratic partv 
will then nominate a man who will stand 
upon the platform. 
“No man or party can he elected who op­ 
poses free coinage of silver,” 
"Do you think Mr. Cleveland will change 
his views after hearing the echoes from his 
recent anti-coinage letter?” 
"No, sir: Mr. Cleveland is as stub'xmi as 
a mule. No one can change his opinion. I 
have lite greatest respect tor Cleveland per­ 
sonally. but it would be as difficult to carry 
Indiana on a platfoi rn opposed to free coin­ 
age of silver as it would be to carry Ohio on 
tile nullification principles of Calhoun.” 


Yes, but His Name Isn’t Grubber. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
Editor—Grubber has been with ms a dozen 
years or. more, but I’m afraid we shall havo 
to let him go. 
Business manager—W hat’s the matter 
with Grubber? 
Editor -He ha® got to thinking we can’t 
run this paper without him. 


Entertaining and Instructive Lecture 


for W. E. and I. U. 


Tito pleasant hall of Hie Women’s Edu­ 
cational and Industrial Union was com­ 
fortably filled yesterday afternoon with an 
audience of ladies, intent upon learning 
how to make the bed and change the cloth­ 
ing of a helpless invalid. 
This was the subject of the third, in th© 
course of four lectures, which Dr. Julia 
M. Dutton of 
250 Nowbury st., chair­ 
man 
of 
the. 
committee 
on 
hygiene, 
at tho W. E. and I. U.. is making so 
interesting 
end 
m inable 
to 
women. 
Sickness is a visitor liable to come unan­ 
nounced at any time, and as it is by no 
means always passible to employ a trained 
nurse or nurses, such lectures as Dr. Dutton 
is now giving are invaluable to the home 
1 nurse. 
To make the lecture practical, it was a 
demonstration lesson. Upon the platform 
stood a bed, dressed as for the sickroom, 
and upon it was a patient, presumably help­ 
lessly ill in reality a pretty, fair-haired 
maiden, whom the audience was pleased to 
he reassured was in truth in excellent 
health. 
With these exponents of her lecture. Dr. 
Dutton made and remade lite bed and 
changed the patient’* garm ents,after which 
ladies in tin' audience were at liberty to try 
for themselves, an opportunity accepted by 
some, aud sa ith a success that the doctor 
applauded. Questions were freely asked 
and answered, and the practical value oi 
the lesson could not be doubted. 
First the fled. 
It should Im) made with 
three cotton 
sheets, one rubber sheet and blankets for 
warmth. To prepare til© bed in the first 
place cover the mattress smoothly with a 
sheet, tucking it in well on all sides to keep 
it in place. Over it lay a rubber sheet. 
Over this a second cotton sheet folded with 
the hems together (hems at the foot.) Both 
the ranker sheet and th© draw sheet as the 
second,folded cott on one is called,are pinned 
at cadi corner firmly to the mattress, using 
eight safety pins. 
rite patient Has upon the folded sheet, 
over her arm laid one cotton sheet aud the 
blankets. 
Tile advantage of the draw sheet is that 
it can be so easily withdrawn and another 
substituted, The rubber sheet is to protect 
til© mattress. The pinning is to keep tho 
lied clothing under tho patient perfectly 
smooth, most important for comfort, clean­ 
liness, etc. 
Tho under sheet of all will not need to be 
changed oftener than twice a week, tho 
draw sheet must usually be changed daily, 
sometimes, of course, oftener. 
To change both under sheets roll one 
clean sheet lengthwise in an even roll for 
half its width. Fold the second clean siieet 
hems together and roll also half its width. 
Ask the patient to lie as close to one side of 
tlto bed its possible. If utterly helpless, roll 
lier gently to one side. Roll up the soiled 
sheet© 
toward 
the 
patient, 
all 
to­ 
gether 
lf 
there 
Is 
a 
fresh 
rub­ 
ber 
shoot 
go'itg 
on 
with 
the 
clean 
sheets; 
it 
not. 
then 
roll the 
soiled sheets separate, sponging off and dry­ 
ing tho rubber sheet, then rolling it sep­ 
arate! ; this gives you ane half your mattress 
bare. Now lav on your under sheet, get it 
in place, tucking the rolled side close up 
against the patient, over it spread theun- 
roiUsl side of a half-rolled fresh rubber 
sheet, or else unroll the one already on the 
bed ami 
I*ln th e Corners Firmly. 
Now lay on tho unrolled side of the folded 
draw sheet, pin tho two corners and you 
have one side of the bod freshly and smooth­ 
ly dressed with one roll of soiled and one of 
clean sheets between you and tho patient 
and lengthwise of the middle of tho bed; 
but these roll* aro not high nor hard, and 
the patient is now asked to roll over on to 
the clean side, or m ust bo rolled over by the 
nurse. 
lilts done, pull off the soiled clothes, un­ 
roll the clean ones. pm the comers of rubber 
and draw sheets down. pulling them firmly 
and evenly, .".nil there is tile clothing 
changed without trouble or discomfort tc 
the sick one. Changing the upper sheet iv 
of course an easy task, rolling one off and 
the other on limier the blanket, as in th* 
cti-e of the under sheet. 
Rubber sheets are sold by til© square yard, 
and it is desirable to have two, one airing 
when tho other is in use. Wash with sods 
and writer. Keep also two pairs of blankets, 
one pair airing while the oilier is on the bed, 
as woollen retains odors. 
Do not prepare sheets for bed, or discuss 
the matter before the invalid. Bring the 
sheets into the room half relied as de­ 
ne rilled, an i go about the changing quietly, 
and very gently. 
A cranky or fractious patient can usually 
be coaxed or interested if tact is used, so 
that tile change may be made w itboat 
working hint or lier into a tantrum. 
The proper beddress for a woman is a 
chemise, opened til© entire length iu the 
back. anti a short nightdress, like a dressing 
jacket (tile French camisole), open the 
whole length (from throat to just below the 
waist) in front. 
To change these garments have the 
patient put lier arms around the neck of a 
second person who lifts her. then one hand 
I niter 1‘atlent'a Head 
and one under lier shoulders. The nurse 
draws off the dressing jacket sleeve, then 
the chemise, next slips on the frosh chemise, 
and next tho nightdress, thus undressing 
aud dressing one side first; then draw off 
tim soiled garments from the other side ana 
elm the invalid’s arni into the fresh things. 
With these garments clothing is changed 
much more easily, it is easier to bathe the 
patient, mid tile physician is able to exam­ 
ine the patient’s back more perfectly and 
with less tremble to tho patient, also to keep 
a watch out for bed sores, and so forth. The 
clothing, too, is more comfortable titan the 
long bag-like nightgown. 
Dr. Dutton objects to tieing delirious 
patients in bed, as it frets and irritates 
them, the struggles they make to free them­ 
selves being often most injurious. W hen­ 
ever it is possible have relays of constant 
watchers to hold the patient in bed. If this 
is impossible, and the patient is crazr 
and 
determined 
to 
get 
out 
of 
bed 
when 
the 
nurse’s 
back 
is 
turned, 
then twist a sheet corner wise, take a twist 
around one arm above the elbow, pass it 
under tile body, take one twist around the 
other arui ami tie the ends together under 
the bcd. If necessary, the feat and centre 
of body in same w ay; but never resort to 
tying unless unavoidable. 
The next aud last lecture in the course 
will be given next Wednesday afternoon 
upon the preparation of food for invalids. 


A Nightmare. 
[PucX.] 
Cholly Bullseye—Did you ever dream of 
me. Miss Ball? 
Miss Minnie Ball—Yes; two nights run­ 
ning, and Ute third— 
Cnolly Bullseye—So delighted I And toe 
third? 
Miss Minnie Bali—I took an opiate. 


Mr. Chugw ater Assists. 
(Chicago Tribune.] 
Mrs. Chugwater, arrayed in her best 
gown, was sitting for her photograph. 
"Your expression—pardon me— is a little 
too severe, ” said the photographer, looking 
at her over his camera. "Relax the features 
a trifle. 
A little more, please. 
W ait a 
moment,” 
He came back, made a slight change in 
tile adjustment of the head rest, then stood 
oft and inspected tile result. 
"Now. then. 
Ready. 
Beg pardon—the 
expression is still a little too stern. 
Relax 
tho features a trifle. A little more, please. 
Direct your gaze at the card on this upright 
post and wink as often as you feel like it. 
All ready. One moment again—pardon me 
—the expression is still too severe. 
Relax 
the 
"Sam antha!” 
reared 
Mr. 
Chugwater, 
coming out from Ivehind the screen anil 
glaring at hor savagely, ”8111110, darn you! 
filmic! 
__________ 


Y e Girl W ho Sits on H er Foot. 
"Did you ever see a girl sit on her foot?’ 
asks an English writer. Did you ever see a 
girl that didn’t sit on her foot? would seem 
to be a more sensible question says the Sun- 
If a girl wants to enjoy tile luxury of a good 
cry. or wants to read a pack or love letters. 
it she is trying to think out her new spring 
wardrobe or make up lier mind whether to 
say yes or no to the momentous question, she 
is sure to curl one log around in a peculiar 
manner and sit down on one foot, making of 
tile other a prop ami a balance. 
Sometimes tire giri forgets herself and 
uses lier foot a* a cushion in public, tucking 
it up under her so quickly that no one is tho 
wiser, unless, as she rises, tile buttons of her 
shoes catch in some of the frills of her volu­ 
minous garments. 
Then there is a hitch 
and a pull. aud sometimes an awkward 
tumble, unless the girl is a phvaioaJ-culture 
disciple, and can balance on ane toot. 
j 
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O r. the d re st Show in K obol-Land, and 
W hat Came of It. 
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tt ut hor of “Rudder Grange." “The Lady or the 
Tiger'' and other ttories. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PR INCB ATTO ANT* TKF. SIRENS. 
As Prince Atto approached the rocks, the 
sirens, who had not seen a person upon the 
lake that day. everybody having prone to the 
show and the races, were prreatly pleased 
and animated, and they sang more sweetly 
and touched their harps more melodiously. 
Atto, who had given up all hopes of finding 
a substitute, and expected every moment to 
hear the griffin rushing through the air in 
quest of him, thought he might as well 
enjoy himself while he had a chance, and 
rested on his oars as lie listened to this 
charming mnsic. 
But this did not suit the sirens. They 


taken up their quarters in the oak grove 
near by, and who had not ventured among 
the 
crowds 
at 
the 
races, 
although 
they had all seen the flower show, had 
watched with much interest the solitary 
boatman on the lake, and had been greatly 
concerned 
for 
his 
safety, when they 
found that the sirens were endeavoring to 
allure him to destruction. It had delighted 
them to see that the prince was aware of his 
danger, and that he prudently kept away 
from the rocks, but now that the sirens were 
taking an undue advantage of him the 
dryads grew very angry, and slipping gently 
between the trees they approached the 
shore. 
The siren had now drawn the boat so near ; 
the points of rock that a strong jerk would I 
knock it against them, and her eyes and I 
those of her sisters were glistening with the 1 
anticipation of the delightful scene which 
would follow. But one of the dryads, run­ 
ning ahead of the others, sprang behind the 
siren who held the cord, and gave her a 
vigorous push, which sent her headlong into I 
the water. 
I 
Attn, startled by the groat sajash. turned | 
quickly, and imagining that till sirens were | 
jumping into the lake to capture him bv 
main force, he seized the oars and pulled 
rapidly to a safe distance and then stopped. 
Heigbo!” he cried, as the unfortunate 


him a first prize for his c'ysanthemnm, 
there is no knowing what violent act he 
might have committed, so do not fail to be 
on hand todaj. 
“Y ou may be sure I shall not.” Atto an­ 
swered, dolefully. "He spoke gently to me. 
blit I could see tho fire in his eves.” 
During the morning Queen Millice again 
visited the flower show, where she mot King 
Chamian, who was selecting a bouquet for 
the Princess Lista. 
"Are you going to take part in the sports 
today?” she asked him. “Oh. yes,” he re­ 
plied, “this afternoon is to he devoted to 
gs ’ es of strength and agility.” 
"If you do engage in these contests." said 
Millice, ”1 hone you will not allow yourself 
to be beaten. You rode well yesterday, but 
I did not like to see you come in second 
best. ” 
i 
"Why, cousin!” exclaimed Chandam "I 
did not suppose you cared for such things.” 
"I care very much for the honor of the 
family,” said the young Queen. 
Shortly afterward 
Millice encountered 
Atto. lie was in low sprits, but he bright­ 
ened up a little when he saw her. 
"I havo a puzzle which I will put toyon,' 
said he: "I know you like puzzles and this 
is a fresh one which I hoard yesterday,"aud 
then lie went on, and told her the siren's 
puzzle. 
Queen Millice was much interested, and 
asked Attn to repeat the puzzle, she sat 
down to solve it. In about 16 minutes she 
succeeded. 
"That is an excellent puzzle,” said she, 
"do you know any more as good as it is?" 
“Oh. yes,” said Atto, "I nave at least a 
dozen of them in a little book. I will bring 
it, and read them to you.” 
"I shall like that,” said Millice. “I do 
not think I shall care for the games this 
afternoon, and if you will bring your book 
to my pavilion I will try and work out some 
of the puzzles.” 
Atto sighed. "I am afraid I cannot lie 
with you at that time,” he said: "I perform 
myself this afternoon. I ride a griffin bare­ 
back.” 
"You!” exclaimed Millice. "Is It possible 
that you not only devote yourself to intel­ 
lectual pursuits but also to physical exer 
cises?” 
"Oh, yes.” said Atto, straightening him­ 
self, and putting on an air of conscious 
merit. "I give preference to the perfection 
of my mental powers, but as a matter of 
course I do not neglect my physical devel­ 
opment. However, I never forget that I am 
a prince, and when I perform in public I 
choose an act which no one but myself 
would dare undertake.” 
As the young Queen walked back to her 
tent she could not help comparing Chamian 
and Atto. Here was her cousin, caring only 
for bodily exercises, taking part in games 
with low-born competitors, and. worse than 
all, coming out second best. On the other 
hand. Atto was not only a prince of intel­ 
lect. but a man of most daring courage, 
willing to undertake an unheard-of feat, 
In these reflections she quite forgot the in­ 
cident of the cup-of-tea plant. 
The first part of the afternoon was de­ 
voted to athletic games, such as vaulting, 


and each time he entered the arena, he 
looked at the box of Queen Millice to see if 
she were observing him. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN THE KINO AND THE UNICORN. 


wanted him to come nearer, bo th at his 
boat might be wrecked upon the rocks. 
They sang the m ost delightful love songs, 
in which they called him by nam e, and ten­ 
derly reproached him for refusing them his 
-delightful society. 
But Atto smiled and shook his head. He 
had read about sirens and shipwrecked 
sailors, and he was not going to be caught 
in their trap. 
After a time the fair singers perceived 
♦hat their songs would never lure this wary 
youth upon the rocks, and their music 
ceased. The prince now began to row away, 
but the sirens did not intend to let him off 
so easily. One of them leaned over the 
rocks and called to him. 
"Fair prince,” said she."onemoment stay, 
we pray you. We have heard of your great 
learning and of your quick wit. and we had 
hoped, by our songs, to draw you near to us. 


b o that we might put to you a question 
w hich has greatly puzzled us, and since we 
have first heard it has kept us awake night 
• after night. We believe you' to be the only 
one in all this region who can solve this 
problem for us, and we humbly pray you to 
listen to it and give us the answer.” 
This interested Prince Atto. 
He was 
- proud of bis ability to work out problems, 
and was always willing to show it, so he 
stopped and then rowed a little nearer to 
the rocks. 
“What do you want to know?" he said, 
"Speak plainly and I can hear it at this dis­ 
tance." 
"The puzzle we wish you to solve for us 
is this,” said the siren who had before 
spoken: “I am composed of four parts, but 
represent 1551 separate portions. My first 
part is far greater than the other three, 
but my second is aa good as any one. My 
first will go twice aa far as my last, 20 times 
as far as my third, and yet my second can 
see farther than all the rest put together. 
My third is the square root of double my 
first, plus my fourth. My whole is soft and 
gentle, and yet my second and third have 
only to change places and there is a false­ 
hood in my very centre.” 
Atto’s eyes sparkled as he heard this 
puzzle. 
, 
"That is truly difficult,” said he, hat I 
think I can work it out for you,” and so say­ 
ing. he drew in his oars, and took a piece of 
paper and a pencil from his pocket. 
’Tell it to me again,” he said to the siren, 
"and I will write it down, then in a few 
minutes I will give you the answer.” 
The siren obeyed, and the prince went to 
work on the puzzle. He worked and worked 
and worked, but he found the problem a 
good deal harder than he had expected it to 
be, and the tim e passed rapidly, without his 
knowing it. 
As be sat completely absorbed in his 
occupation, one of the sirens took the wire 
strings from her harp, and fastening them 
together, made a little book in one end of 
this cord, which she deftly threw into the 
bow of the boat without Atto perceiving it. 
Then, very gently, she began to pull him 
toward the rocks, the other sirens breath­ 
lessly watching her operations. 
If they 
could wreck and drown the prince it would 
be the rarest fun for them. 
The slender cord was pulled in so gradu­ 
ally that Atto did not feel the motion of the 
boat, which slowly bat surely approached 


siren rose to the surface, and began to swim 
toward the shore," W hat is the meaning of all 
this?” 
The sirens themselves scarcely knew 
what had happened, for every dryad was 
now behind a tree, but they ca'led to the 
prince that he need not be frightened; one 
of their sisters had accidentally fallen into 
the water. That was all, and they besought 
him to come back and tell them the answer 
to the puzzle. But Atto believed that the 
siren had tried to jump into his boat, and 
he would not again approach the rocks. 
Turning around he began to row toward the 
place where be had found the boat. 
"Come back, come back," .th o sirens 
screamed angrily after him, "and tell us 
the answer to our puzzle. Y’ou have no 
right to cheat us of it?’ 
Atto stopped rowing for a moment, and 
called back: 
"I have the answer,” he cried "and it is 
very different from you, for it is the word 
‘mild,’ and you are anything but m ild."and 
laughing at them he quickly pulled ashore. 
It was dark when Prince Atto reached bis 
tent. 
■‘Those sirens were really of great service 
to me,” he said to himself, “for not only did 
they give me a very interesting puzzle, but 
they kept me out of the way till the games 
were over. I suppose the griffin found some 
one else to ride nim, and I hope he has for­ 
gotten all about me. 
That evening there was a grand display of 
fireworks, aud this consisted entirely of the 
performances of IO or 12 fiery dragons, who 


It was not necessary for him to look at 
his own box. in which Lista sat. 
She 
watched everything, and was 
‘ clapped 
se. The 


■ p i 
generally 
more excited and clapped her hands louder 
than anybody else. The young King was 
determined that if he could help it Millice 
should not see him come out second best 
again. 
He had never before given any 
thought to her opinion, for he had never be­ 
fore had reason to suppose she eared 
whether he succeeded or failed in anything. 
Thus animated, Chamian vaulted higher 
than anybody else, not a Kobol-landor, and 
in hurling a javelin at a mark he surpassed 
all competitors. 
Lista loudly applauded 
his success, and wanted to go into the arena 
and hurl a javelin herself, but he dissuaded 
ber. 
There was then a grand fencing match, in 
which a unicorn entered the ring and chal­ 
lenged a11 coiners. 
After this spirited animal, with his long 
tapering horn, had disconcerted some of the 
best swordsmen of Nustyria and Tanohar, 
King Chamian entered the lists against 
him. and by the rapidand skilful plavof his 
stout Idade, not only warded off all the 
attacks of the unicorn, but at last forced 
him to turn tail and fly. At this victory 
Queen Millice stood up, clapped her hands 
and waved her handkerchief. This was a 
contest fit for a king. 
In some of the games Chamian took no 
part, and throwing the great hammer was 
one of these. There were many competitors 
entered in this game, but they did not 
all have 
a chance, for the giant Jirg 


THREE JUDGES 
GAMES. 


flew through the air around and around,dart­ 
ing upward and downward and in every 
direction, and all the time shooting showers 
of sparks and pets of flame from their nos­ 
trils. while their red-hot tails described fan­ 
tastic figures in the air. 
It was a great 
scene. 
The whole Dimraer-Glade was 
lighted up by the sparks and flames of the 
swooping, snorting monsters as they circled 
overhead. 
Everybody was out of doors, and Prince 
Atto stood by his tent, greatly impressed by 
the exhibition. 
Presently ne heard his 
his eyes from the 
the griffin stand- 


goi 
big 


BOMB OF TRK 0FECTATORS. 


Borne sharp points of rock, which coaid not 
fall to penetrate the delicate and fragile 
bottom of bis little bark. 
Bat the sport of the sirens was not nnob- 
tsjryed: the company of dryads who had 


name called, and turnin, 
sky to the earth, he boho 
ing by him. 
Fine show, isn’t it?” said the winged 
creature. "It’s a great success, and they are 
to do it again tomorrow night. That 
ragon up there, the one whose tail 
glows brightest, and who shoots sparks in 
every direction at once, will vary the per­ 
formance tomorrow by carrying a man on 
his back. 
The man is to hold a great 
bouquet, and the dragon will keep the 
flowers lighted up all the time he is flying. 
I have recommended you for the rider. It 
is a great idea. A prince on a firework! 
Such a thing was never seen before and will 
probably never be seen again.” 
Alto could not say a word. 
A chill went 
down his back, and his legs gave way be­ 
neath him, so that he sat suddenly upon the 
ground. 
"Of course.” continued the griffin, "lf you 
should perform your bare-backed feat with 
me tomorrow afternoon, you would be too 
tired to ride the dragon in the evening, and 
it would not be expected of yon.” 
"Didn’t you perform today?” gained Atto. 
“Oh. no,” replied the griffin. "I wouldn’t 
be so mean as to go through that act with­ 
out you, unless, of course, you would like 
the evening performance." 
"Oh, no, no, no," cried Atto; "I woald 
rather ride you. I prefer that. I assure you.” 
"Very well. then," said the griffin. "Be 
ready at 6 o’clocK.” 
The next morning Atto met Gromlineand 
told him what had happened. 
"I beg you will not trifle with that griffin 
again,’r said the minister. “I never saw 
sncb an angry monster as he was yesterday 
afternoon when it became necessary to 
postpone his act because you could not be 
found. If I had not pacified him bv order­ 
ing the judges of the flower show to give 


a 


Cosmic beans, cooked and 
prepared in 
many different ways. 
The queen was 
’eased with his brave appearance,and gave 
‘rn a silken scarf to wear as a token of 
her interest. 
Now the sound of greatwmga were heard, 
and the griffin, swooping through the air, 
came down to the ground in front of the 
royal lwixos. Then, curling his tail high 
over his back, he informed Prince Atto that 
he was ready to begin the act. Without 
hesitation the young man stepped on the 
bank of the horny monster, and stood up­ 
right, steadying Himself by holding fast to 
the stiffened tall. 
[TO BF, CONTINUED. I 
(Copyright, 1801, by S. 8. McClure.] 


TH E G REA T JAOKW OOD JO KE. 


swung and 
hurled the hammer 
with 
such 
force 
that 
it 
flew 
as 
far 
as 
the lake where the sirens 
sang, and 
then descended into the water with such a 
tremendous splash that the four sisters on 
the rocks were nearly frightened out of 
their wits, andthedryausin the grove above, 
who ran out from their tree trunks when 
they heard the great noise, were all well 
wet by the descending shower of drops. 
The tug-of-war next followed, in which a 
great number of Kobol-landers took hold of 
one end of a long cable, and the athletes 
from Tanobar and Nustyria grasped the 
other. As this was a sort of international 
contest everybody was wildly excited over 
it. 
The Kobol-landers would undoubtedly 
have won the victory had it not been 
for the 
bright 
thought 
of 
a 
judge 
from 
Tanobar, who, 
seeing how m at­ 
ters were likely to go,‘hastily made out 
naturalization papers for three wild giauts, 
who had just arrived and were standing 
among the spectators. When these great 
hairy fellows became citizens of Tanobar 
and seized the end of the rope the struggling 
mass of Kobol-landers were dragged over 
the dividing line in less than 20 seconds. It 
is needless to say that this judge obtained 
preferment. 
When this exciting contest had been 
finished, a mounted herald, clad in crimson 
Id 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


And How Three Little Children W ere 
Glad It was so Practical. 
BY TOM T. MORGAN. 
HE J a c k w o o d a 
laughed. 
They laughed at 
what 
Henderson 
had done,and when 
they 
thought 
of 
what old Braxton 
Bristow would do 
they roared. 
The Noels 
had 
driven up to the 
Jackwood 
home­ 
stead but a little 
while after sunrise 
that first of April 
morning—they had 
made an early start 
from 
the 
place 
where 
they 
had 
camped during the night, and they were 
so anxious to be up and doing, were these 
young Noels. 
There were 
only three of them, now 
that John Noel, the father, had been taken 
from them and lay beside their mother in 
the cemetery miles away—John, the 16- 
year-old head of the family, Phil, about 12. 
and 
little Minty, three or four 
years 
younger, condemned to hop through life on 
a crutch. And when the wagon, its con­ 
tents and the team that drew it were men­ 
tioned, tho wealth of the young Noels was 
enumerated, except their wealth of love for 
each other and hope for the future. 
John Noel, the elder, had been one of 
those sanguine, chimera-chasing souls who 
are forever going to accomplish great tilings 
—tomorrow, or next year—and never quite 
succeed, At the death of the wife and 
mother he had lost not only a faithful, lov­ 
ing companion, but the balance-wheel that 
had in a measure regulated his actions. 
And b o it had come to pass that lie had left 
his children little but his blessing. 
Y’es, there was something besides the 
blessing and the team and wagon and 
scanty possessions with which the vehicle 
was now loaded—and that something was a 
mortgage on the home-place, already over­ 
due when John Noel, the elder, died, leav­ 
ing little winch could be applied toward 
the satisfying of a clamorous creditor. 
So the young Noels took council together, 
and decided to let their little home go, and 
with what was left them do battle for for­ 
tune in another locality. 
One of John 
Noel’s thousand-and-one plans for gaining 
wealth had been to go to Arkansas, secure 
cheap lands, rich farming acres, and valua­ 
ble bard-pine tracts, and thus—he had never 
explained it any more clearly—grow rich. 
The young Noels did not realize or know 
of the obstacles in the way. And so they 
decided to go to Arkansas. Their inheri­ 
tance of their father’s sanguine disposition 
was 
tempered by 
something 
of their 
mother’s cooler judgment, and they hoped 
and expected to gain a home and daily bread 
only by their own exertions, which they 
meant to make as sturdy and unrem itting as 
possible. And thus they set out. 
The journey was not an unpleasant one. 
They did not know exactly where they 
wanted to go, but kept moving in one gen­ 
eral direction, progressing by easy stages 
and camping by night, the whole seeming 
to little Minty like one long-continued pic­ 
nic. 
Th is it was that upon the morning of 
April’s first day the Noels drew up before 
the Jacawood place. 
There were yawning gaps in what had 
never been much more than an apology tor 
a fence. The house would not have been 
accepted as a barn by many a fairly pros­ 
perous farmer in other localities. 
The 
chimney was re-enforced with a barrel. 
There was a wappy-sided ash hopper in 
w hat ought to have been the front yard. 
Half a dozen lank hounds crawled out from 
under the house, and after greeting the 
newcomers with drawling " P unks!11 of lazy 
suspicion, crawled back again. The fence, 
the house, the hopper, and the dogs would 
have plainly revealed the kind of people 
the .Jackwoods were without their appear­ 
ing in corrolioration. 
However, they crawled out of the house 
in about the same apparent sprit that the 
(logs had emerged from under it—a small 
army of youthful Jackwoods of various, 
sizes, headed by a sattron-liued, slatternly 
woman, and tagged by a beetle-browed ana 
tobacco-chewing man. 
“Good morning!” saluted John. 
"Howdy!” returned the eldest male Jack- 
wood. 
The next male Jackwood. Henderson by 
name, fixed his eyes on the team. Hender­ 
son was the genius of the family. 
"W liur might you-uns be frurn?” queried 
Mr. Jackwood. "Any sto’ tobacker?r’ 
"H ain’t lookin’ fer a hawse trade?” vol­ 
unteered Henderson. 
The place whence they had come was told 
by 
the 
Noels. No; they had no store 
tobacco. 
trade. 
Neither were they seeking a horse 


elude with a grand performance in mid-air, 
in which the valiant and fearless Prince 
Atto of Nustyria would ride a bareback 
griffin. Thi announcement created agreat 
sensation, for no one who knew Prince Atto 
had supposed that he was a man who would 
undertake such an unheard-of feat. 
The prince now entered the arena and 
bowed to the ladie* in the two royal poxes 
Then he approached Queen Millice. and 
asked her if ne had her good wishes in his 
Then he approached Queen 
ce. and 


present perilous feat, He looked bold and 
determined 
enough, for Gromline had 
been 
with 
him 
all 
the 
morn­ 
ing. assuring him that it would be the 
easiest thing in the w orld to ride a quiet, 
careful griffin, who woald assist him in 
every possible way to keep his position and 
to feel at ease. and the minister had, further­ 
more, fortified and encouraged him bf an 
excellent luncheon, composed entirely of 


The Noels had inquired all along the way, 
and had found that everybody “reckoned” 
there was government land over "that-a- 
way somewhurs," They must surely be 
nearing their destination. Did the Jack­ 
woods know where lay the government land 
that was to be had for the taking? 
"Hearn tell tliar’s some, over Vander 
souiewhurs." 
returned 
Mr. 
Jackwood. 
"H ain’t never be’n to see. What all her 
you-uns pot in that thar waggin? Might 
sorter strike a trade—’’ 
Henderson's happy thought came to him. 
The others were mildly amazed at what he 
said, but they had learned to respect Hen­ 
derson’s acumen. He was so smart.! Oh, 
Henderson was a deep one; they were all 
agreed upon that! He knew, he told the 
Noels, where there was something better 
than a bare claim—one that was partially 
under cultivation and had a house on it— 
and all to be had for the occupying. 
" B u t-" 
"Oil, it berlons to Ole Bristow, but he’s 
gone an’ left it an’ you-uns might as well 
Lev it.” 
Furthermore, he volunteered to show them 
the location of this prize. A little later the 
young Noels drove off in high feather with 
Henderson's slab-sided figure slouching 
along beside the wagon. 
The Jackwoods. 
who were left behind, grinned. They began 
to detect what was rn the wind. 
Truly. 
Henderson was a deep one! 
For three miles the wagon followed the 
timber road as it wound its rough way over 
the wooded ridges, through the sags, and 
around the oak-bristling knobs. Then they 
stopped on the crest of a rise. 
" fh a r’s the place,” said Henderson. 
Before them lay a little valley encom­ 
passed by sheltering knobs, perhaps three 
miles and a half long and half as w ide from 
the base of the rise from which they were 
viewing it. Over yonder a shred of a hollow 
ran into it from the north. The surrounding 
slopes were all densely wooded, but the 
embraced valley was comparatively open 
and near the middle of it was a partially 
fenced and cultivated clearing with a house 
and shed in it. 
A faint blue haze hung 
about the more dismal knobs. The morning 
sunlight brightened the green of the trees, 
and it all looked very inviting to these 
homeless young Noels. 
"Oh!” gasped little Minty, in rapture, 
looking down into the valley of promise 
And that "oh,” accompanied by the quick 
clasping of the little hands and the swift 
brightening of the pale little face spoke 
volumes. 
"Is that ours?” asked impulsive Phil. 
"But—” began the more cautious John. 
"Oh, it’s all right!” interupted Henderson. 
“Ole Bristow’s gone an’ left it. an’all you- 
uns has got to do is to whirl in an' take it. 
"Wen the nobler uv a gov’inent claim deserts 
it, it berlongs to the fust person that takes 
i t u p . So, go in an’ take it. Ole Bristow’s 
doin’s will st 
trouble. 
And the young Noels drove down the 
winding road aud took possession of the 
Bristow claim in the midst of the valley 
and Henderson grinned all the way home. 
And when he told them what he had done, 
all the Jackwoods laughed in chorus. 
“Happened to ’member it wras April fool 
day,” said Henderson. "It is a mighty good 
un on Ole Bristow.” 
* 
"Haw-, haw!” laughed the Jackwoods. 
"I told 'em that Ole Bristow’sdoin’s would 
save ’em right smart uv trouble. Thev 
won’t hev no trouble ’bout packin’ tip nur 
nuth’n’.” 
“Haw! haw!” roared the Jackwoods. 
From the Jackwood standpoint this was 
truly a fine joke, and withal a double-bar­ 
relled one. Of all the dwellers within the 
county’s boundaries there was no one for 
whom the Jackwoods entertained such thor­ 
ough hatred as they did for old Braxton 
Bristow, and to put his claim in the posses­ 
sion of strangers during his absence was a 
deft stroke at evening matters with the 
enemy. Nor was that all of it. The Noels 
were strangers, aliens, fair game. They 
were plainly dressed, but vastly superior to 
the Jackwoods, to whom t ieir very neatness 


was as a red rag to a bull; they were come 
to flaunt their finery and fancied superiority 
in the faces of the rightful dwellers in the 
land: they were enemies. Therefore, what 
Henderson had done was richness indeed. 
The prevailing opinion in that region was 
that Braxton Bristow pretty thoroughly ful­ 
filled the definition of a reprobate. His 
ways were not the ways of his neighbors. 
He was not social: he neither borrowed nor 
lent. He attended to his own business, and 
was ever ready to resent outside interfer­ 
ence with it. He would not trade horses. 
When lie obtained a barrel of flour or shot a 
buck no one was at liberty to share either as 
long as they lasted, as was the squatter cus­ 
tom. 
He considered certain ranges his 
privileged hunting grounds, and was ever 
ready to maintain his position by force of 
arms. if need be. In short, like the pirates 
of old, he neither gave nor asked quarter. 
Nobody knew where he had come from 
originally, and he utterly refused to give 
any account of his doings since his arrival. 
lf it pleased him to absent himself from his 
claim from one to ten days at a time he 
"reckoned” it was nobody’s business but his 
own. It had been an attempt to pry into his 
affairs which had caused him to bestow 
upon the talented Henderson what might 
he denominated a "mauling," and then to 
flout the elder Jackwood to his face when 
he came to remonstrate. 
Thus it might have appeared to the casual 
observer that if Mr. Braxton Bristow pos­ 
sessed a single virtue it was that he was a 
splendid man to let alone. 
And this was tne kind of a man who was 
the owner of the claim upon which Hender­ 
son had located the Noel children, a man 
who could tie confidently relied on to evict 
the intruders in a most summary fashion. 
Tney were children, and one of them was 
very small and a cripple, but that mattered 
nothing to the Jackwoods. 
Down on the claim the Noels were all 
three busy and happy. 
The house was 
pretty shabby-old Bristow had apparently 
cared nothing for luxury, and had just about 
enough in the way of a home to enable him 
to claim a habitation on the homestead— 
and there was so little in the way of furni­ 
ture that tho children never doubted but 
that the cabin had been deserted in truth. 
But Phil was handy with the hammer, and 
there had something in the way of furni­ 
ture come iii the wagon, and presently they 
were settled in a comfortable fashion, and 
little Minty, who was quite a cook, thought 
it all splendid, as she hopped cheerily about 
her tasks. 
Phil mended the fences. There was an 
old plough in the shed, and John was soon 
turning over the rich, black soil preparatory 
to planting. There was a spring a little 
way from the shanty. Over tho little house 
towered a tall chinquapin tree, on the tiptop 
branch of which a mocking bird was wont 
to swing and sing. The young Noels told 
themselves that they had found the chance 
for which they had so longed, and they 
worked on with happy energy. 
The Jackwoods had waited almost a week 
for the consummation of the joke when, just 
as the sun was dropping behind the far-off 
western edge of the forest, agrim-faeed man 
rode out of a winding bypath and looked 
down into the little valley. He had been 
communing with himself half aloud as he 
came. 
"Things.” he muttered, chucklingly, 
is 
gittin’ to kind uv a focus, I’ll—Zounds!" 


they ceased work, and two of them ad­ 
vanced to the house. The boys, busy at the 
opposite side of the field, did not notice 
them till they had almost reached the 
house. Little Minty hopped to the door, In 
response to th^knock of one of them. 
“Has Mr. Bristow come yet?” asked one of 
the men, briskly. 
“Mr. Bristow? Why. he isn’t around here 
any more,” answered the child. “H e - ” 
“Oh, yes!” interruped one of the men. 
“We saw him less than an hour ago. and lie 
said he would arrive here about aa soon as 
we did.” 
Old Bristow coming hack! Little Minty 
was all of a tremble. Their home! To lose 
ita ftera ll! O h ,—. The boys came in, and 
their faces fell miserably as they heard the 
words. Old Bristow coming back! Their 
home to—. 
“Yes. We expected that he would be here 
by this time. Do you live here also? Are 
you —” 
There was the sound of heavy feet, and 
"Johnson,” the boarder, came in. 
“It’s all right. Mr. Rollins!” he said. 
“These yere is my pardners! 
Wa), we’ll 
survey through the fields now if you’re 
ready.” 
“All right, Mr. Bristow I” returned Rollins. 
"I think—.” And they moved out of hear* 
ingjeaving the young Noels speechless. 
O ld Bristow!” They were his 
filii wi 
pardners!" 
W hat (lid it all mean? 
lliat 


save you-uns right smart uv 


It was enough to 
make a man say 
"Zounds!” to look down upon his home and 
find that strangers had taken high handed 
possession of it while he had been absent 
attending to his business. He saw a lad 
mounted on the roof of his shed whacking 
away w ith a hammer, and out in the field 
another and larger lad turning over the soil 
with what he would have recognized as his 
own plough had he been nearer. Then, as 
lie looked, out of the cabin came a little 
limpy figure hopping down to the spring, 
and as he listened he caught the faint echo 
of a song she was singing. 
"Lame!” he growled, and began winding 
down the rough pathway toward the home- 


Old Braxton Bristow was coming home. 
The dusk of the swift-failing twilight had 
dimmed almost to darkness by the time lie 
had left the horse at the comer of the fence 
and advanced cautiously to the shanty. It 
would be well, he thought, to learn what 
manner of persons were these who had 
taken possession of his home. 
W ithin the cabin the darkness had 
gathered so thickly that Mintv had lit the 
lamp. The supper was on the table and 
there was a little time of idleness till the 
coming of the boys, who were w orking as 
long as the light lasted. 
Old Bristow did not scruple to look in at 
the window of his own house. The little 
maiden sat on the stool that handy Phil had 
made for her. The side of her thin little 
face was turned toward the light. Her 
small crutch 
leaned against the table. 
Then she began singing softly—something 
of the spirit of the dying day prompted her 
and ‘she sung no new song, but a sweet, 
simple, 
old-fashioned 
melody 
that the 
fiz z le d old fellow outside had heard in the 
ting ago when he was a little lad—"Sweet 
Hour of Prayer.” 
The listener leaned against the sill, and 
could any one have seen his face in the 
darkness it would.have seemed as if he had 
grown more grim in expression. The sweet 
old song was almost done when the boys 
came romping in from their work, and 
Minty sprang up. seized her crutch, and 
hopped briskly around the table. 
The 
meal was hardly begun when the outer 
door opened, and the man who had listened 
at the window strode in uninvited. 
"Howdy!” he saluted, grimly. "Supper 
looks good.” 
They took this broad hint, and invited 
him to share the meal, and he fell to with­ 
out ceremony. 
"Name’s — Johnson’s a good enough 
name for anybody, hain’t it?” he said 
abruptly. 
John answered politely th at Johnson was 
a very good name, adding that their name 
was Noel. 
“ VVhur are you from?” Mr. "Johnson” 
asked suddenly. 
And then, after they had 
told him: 
"W hur’s your nan?” 
Then, 
"Dead? Urn!” w hen'John had answered. 
"W hy did you come yere?” he demanded 
presently. 
And John answered politely, wondering 
at the same time at the grimness of the in­ 
truder. 
"How’d you come to be on this claim?” 
was the next question. 
John told him this, adding the informa­ 
tion that the former owner of the claim 
had abandoned it and that the Jackwoods 
had kindly directed them to it. 
"The Jackwoods? Wur-r-r!” snorted Mr. 
"Johnson.” 
"But for their kindness we would never 
have known of it,” said John. "And—” 
"H uh!” snorted the intruder. 
"And we—” began John. 
"W hat kin you do, little woman?” the 
guest asked, interrupting John without 
ceremony, and turning to Minty. 
"Oh, ever so much! answered the child. 
Somehow she did not feel afraid of this 
surly old fellow. "I can cook and mend, 
and--” 
It seemed as if "Johnson” was, after all, 
not such a savage as he looked, for he lis­ 
tened politely to the little maid. Now and 
then he interjected a brusque question, and 
presently, before she knew how it had been 
drawn out of her, she had told the grim vis­ 
itor something of the hard struggle they 
had had and of their bright hopes for the 
future, now that they had a home of their 
own. 
"Johnson” made no comment when the 
story was done. Then, when supper was 
over, he drew back with John while Phil 
helped Minty to clear up the table. 
“So Ole Bristow’s gone for good?” he said, 
after a while. "WaT. th at’s news to me!” 
Then he lapsed into what seemed surly 
silence. 
It was "early to bed and early to rise 
in 
the little cabin home now. and as "John­ 
son" showed no symptoms of departing. 
John got down the worn old Bible and read 
a chapter, and Minty turned to sing. 
“What shall I sing tonight, John?” she 
asked. 
"Sing ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer? ” said the 
intruder, grimly. "That’s a good song.” 
And so Minty sung it. 
"Say.” said the visitor, suddenly. "Any 
objections to my boardin’ yere a few days? 
Pay in advance." And he laid a bank bill 
on the table. 
They would be very glad of the money, 
they said, hut their accommodations were 
so poor and— 
"Good enough for Johnson!” interrupted 
the man. 
And so it was settled. 
Upon the following morning, when break­ 
fast was over, the boarder excused himself, 
on the ground that he had important busi­ 
ness to attend to, and, leaving the claim, 
trudged along the winding path toward the 
Jackwood homestead. 
Presently he mot 
the wily Henderson coming to see how the 
Noels were getting on. ana I am happy to 
say that Mr. "Johnson” did up his important 
business with neatness and despatch, He 
fell upon Henderson and gave him a com­ 
plete and thorough mauling. 
"Now,” said lie, when it was done, if I 
ever ketch you pesterin’ around that thai- 
claim,or them children, I won’t leave enough 
uv you to wad a gun with! Tell your pap 
that he kin have atMiiucb uv the same as 
he’s a-miud to call for!” 
This was a point to the joke that Hender­ 
son did not appreciate. 
When he returned to the claim, ‘John­ 
son” did not tell of the encounter, but fell 
to work in tho field with John and Phil, and 
worked with them all day. He learned 
much that day. 
, 
. . ^ 
“They’re honest!” he m uttered that night 
after retiring. “Honest, an’—an’ little Minty 
is lame!” Then he turned over aud fell 


He worked a part of the next forenoon, 
and then disappeared. It was more than a 
week before he returned, During that time 
John and Phil ploughed and sowed, and 
Minty hopped about her 
singing as she hopped. 
. 
Then one day strange men, with strange 
instruments and strange methods, came 
down the narrow shred of valley that 
opened into the broader one in which the 
claim was located. One of them ever and 
anon sighted through a queer looking * 
strum ent of brass mounted on a tripod 
a slender painted pole which another kept 
holding up ahead of him as they advanced. 
and two more men measured off the grounc 
with a chain, and others stuck stakes to 
m ark their progress. From their dress and 
bofiinoifS'liko methods its w&s pJ&in to soc 
that they were not natives. 
Whey they reached the edge of the field. 


pi______ 
______ 
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night. Old Bristow fold them all about It. 
But now, the surveyors worked across the 
fields and out along the narrow valley and 
through its narrow outlet, and were gone. 
Presently, they ran a line up the hollow 
that cains Into the side of the valley. 
“The lead ore will come down that way,” 
one surveyor told another. 
Then th e j laid off the farm and more of 
the valley into squares like n great checker­ 
board, and graders came along the first line 
the surveyors had staked, and dug and 
scraped and levelled, and following them 
came layers of ttes and placers of steel rails, 
and then the engine and cars, and for the 
first time the locomotive whistle echoed 
and re-echoed among the knobs. And the 
railroad was built on and up the valley, and 
a branch was run up the little hollow, down 
which the surveyor had said the lead ore 
would come. 
The farm was a farm no longer. A sta­ 
tion building was erected, other buildings 
began to spring up on the blocks of the 
checker-board: strangers, rich and poor, 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, came, and a town 
was born and began to grow and hustle and 
rustle in a way that betokened a sturdy in­ 
fancy and a giant-like future. They called 
old Braxton Bristow "Col. Bristow? now. 
"The colonel.” said one new-comer to an­ 
other. "has struck richness indeed! This is 
bound to be one of the best towns in the 
State, and lie and his young friends have 
everything practically their own way. You 
may call the price of lots active now, but. 
mark my words, the present price is not 
one-eighth of what they will bring inside of 
three years!” 
“Y'ou are right I” was the reply. "And I 
believe that lead mine of liis, away up the 
hollow, will prove a veritable bonanza. Oh, 
he is a sharp old fellow! Nobody in the re­ 
gion suspected what he was at all this 
time.” 
“Ho is a sharp one!" agreed the other. 
One day, after the new town had been 
born, the Jackwoods, root and branch, 
drove over and looked down from the crest 
of the knob at the unaccustomed activity 
below—lookea on the busy scene 
and 
sighed. The joke had long ago lost its fla­ 
vor, and they felt as if they somehow had 
been shamefully swindled. 
It was upon the night following the first 
visit of the surveyors that Bristow ex­ 
plained it all to the Noel children, while 
they listened with wide eyes. When lie 
had finished little Minty hopped to him, 
and there were tears of great happiness in 
her eyes. 
"Oh, why did you do this for us, Mr. Bris­ 
tow?” she asked. 
"W ill.” he answered, almost as grimly as 
ever. “I liain’t got no wife nor chick nor 
child, an’ mebby I was gittin’ lonesome, an’ 
—an’ I’ve been a savage plenty longeuoughl 
An’—A urin!” 
He cleared his throat with a great rasp. 
"I—I—n u th ’n. only I reckon I spiled the 
joke for them -Jackwoods!" 
Presently it was time for retiring. 
"W hat shall I sing tonight, Mr. Bristow?” 
little Minty asked, after John had read the 
accustomed chapter. 
"Sing 
‘Sweet 
Hour o’ Prayer? ” 
he 
answered. 
“That's a good song, an’—an’ 
say. I kinder wisht you’d call me ‘Uncle 
Bristow!’” 
(Copyrighted, ISSI, by S. S. McClure.] 
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Oddly Enough the Music of Only One 
W as W ritten by an American. 
BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 
The four great lyrics of our country are: 
‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Hail 
Columbia,” "The Star Spangled Banner,” 
ana "America.” 
The first named of the four was written 
by Timothy Dwight, who 
wrote other 
patriotic anthems, but “Columbia" is the 
only one by whicli he became famous. 
Dwight was a native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of Yale. He studied law, 
intending to adopt it as a profession, but 
there being a dearth of chaplains in the 
revolutionary armv, he became one in Par­ 
sons’ brigade of the Connecticut line, and 
served some time there. It was daring this 
service that, he composed the immortal song, 
Columbia.” which at once attracted gen­ 
eral attention, and from the first became 
famous. 
"Hail Columbia” bears the distinction of 
having been written entire in this country. 
The words and music of this song were com­ 
posed under the American flag. Its author, 
Joseph Hopkinson, was a native of Phila­ 
delphia, and the son of a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Like the 


composer of "Columbia.” he was the author 
of many other things in prose and verse,but 
nothing 1ms come down to our day with any 
fame bur his national song. 
"Hail Columbia” was w ritten in the sum­ 
mer of 1798, when we were having compli­ 
cations with France which threatened to 
end in war. Hopkinson had an actor friend 
named Fox who was to have a benefit at a 
theatres and it was for him that the song 
was composed. 
The music which accompanied tho song, 
and to which it is sung today.was originally 
the "President’s March,” which was written 
IO years before, on the occasion of Wash­ 
ington's visit to Now York, by a German 
orchestra 
leader 
nailed 
Kyles. 
"Hail 
Columbia" sprang into sudden popularity, 
and it is said to have averted the threat­ 
ened war, as it incited national pride and 
roused the whole country. 
Of the many national song writers none 
have enjoyed more enduring fame than the 
author of the “Star Spangled Bander.” It 
is, perhaps, the greatest and most popular 
of all our songs and lyrics. It was composed 
amid the roar of cannon aud the bursting of 
bombs, and seems to nave sprung without 
effort from the mind of its author. 
Francis Scott Key, the author, was a pris­ 
oner in the hands of the British when the 
song was composed. He had gone down the 
bay at Baltimore, then being attacked by 
the British fleet, for the purpose of securing 
the release of a friend who was held by the 
enemy. He carried a message from Presi­ 
dent Madison asking for the prisoner’s re­ 
lease. 
The British commander agreed to the re­ 
quest, but told Key that he must he de­ 
tained during the attack. 
Key and his 
friends were therefore held back, and it 
was while they watched the terrific bom­ 
bardment of Fort McHenry, now- aud then 
losing sight of the flag that waved over its 
ramparts, that he wrote the "Star Spangled 
Barnier.” This took place in 1814. 
When he was released Key took his poem 
back to the city, where it was speedily 
printed to the music of an English song, 
Auacreon in Heaven," and in a short time 
was being sung all over the country. 
I have recorded the fact that the "Star- 
Spangled Banner” was adapted to an Eng­ 
lish air. Dr. Smith’s beautiful ode, ‘‘Amer­ 
ica?’ has the same distinction, the air to 
w’hicli it is sung bring that of "God Save 
the Queen.” 
Strange to relate, this same melody an­ 
swers for the national song of the German 
empire, Great Britain and Ireland, Bavaria. 
Switzerland, Brunswick, Hanover, Nor­ 
way, Prussia, Saxony, and does service in 
th e United States as “My country, ’tis of 


ton, on the Fourth of July the same year. 
Samuel F’rancis Smith, its author, is still 
living. He is a native of Massachusetts, 
where lie was born in 1808. His famous 
missionary hymn, "The Morning lig h t is 
Breaking?’ was written at tho same time 
and place as "America.” 
Thus came into the world the four greatest 
TWI 
B, 
________ 
e, one on the e< _ 
the war cloud, and the last beneath the white 


lyrics of our land. Two were written under 
the excitement of battle, one on the edge of 


wings of peace. 
(Copyrighted, 1801. by S. 8. McClure.] 


K ILLIN G F U R SEALS. 


A Visit to the Home of the Helpless but 
Useful Victims. 
BY F. SIMPSON, U. 8. NAVY. 
OR a long time the 
natives of 
western 
Alaska and the Aleu­ 
tian 
Islands 
knew 
that during the late 
spring fur seals in 
great numbers passed 
through the various 
passages between the 
islands, going from 
the Pacific ocean into Behring sea, and that 
thev returned into the Pacific in the early 
fall accompanied by their young;but where 
they spent their time during the interval 
remained a secret 
for a great many years. 
An Indian "medicine m an” announced that 
they went to an "island in the middle of the 
sea." but it was not until a Russian explorer, 
named Pribylof, discovered the group of 
islands which now bear his name, that the 
truth of the "medicine m an’s” statement 
w-as vouched for. 
Tile group consists of three islands, Bt. 
Paul, the largest, being about IO miles long, 
St. George about half th at size, and Otter 
island Wing quite small. Strange to say, 
the seals land only on the first two, and 


out a guide, for he might go in the wrong 
direction and pass too close to some haul­ 
ing ground,” and thus ruin a contemplated 
"kill.” 
, 
, 
„ . 
Atter remaining on the rookery’ for sev­ 
eral hours, which passed like so many 
minutes, wo took our boats and pulled close 
to one of them so as to get a view from the 


WHero we were not thrown so closely to the 
seals on shore, hut found ourselves right 
among them in their native clement. I hey 
did not show the least signs of lear, hut 
seemed toenjoy our visit antfshow ed off' for 
us. They would turn somersaults in the 
water, race, plunge like porpoises, he on 
their backs and scratch their sides with 
their flippers, and cut up all sorts of antics. 
Indeed, I have never seen an animal that 
seemed to enjoy himself so thoroughly at 
play as the fur seal. 
But the day following we were given an 
opportunity of seeing the other side of his 
life: that is, his death, in order to supply 
w omankind with their beautiful sacks and 
muffs. I became convinced, before I had 
watched the proceeding very long. that if 
all the women iii the world could see the 
way in which these poor harmless animals 
are slaughtered by the thousands, without 
being able to make the slightest attempt to 
defend themselves, in order to gratify their 
desire to have handsome garments, they 
would take the seal's part, and let him keep 
his skin and his life. 
A "kill” took place on the second morning 
of our visit, and when we arrived on the 
“killing ground” we found that a party of 
natives had landed about 8 a.m. at one of the 
“hauling grounds.” and by beating tin pans 
and sticks had surprised a held of about 2000 
"bachelors,” and driven them hack about 
400 yards from the water. When the seals 
are once started in motion, a few boys can 
drive them where they please, and another 
"kill,” which I attended later, took place 
about four miles from the "hauliugground,” 
the seals having been driven that distance 
by a few men. 
"When the ‘‘killers” arrived with us. and 
all was ready for work. the "drivers” started 
the herd in motion by beating tin naus. and 
soon separated about 25seals from the main 
h e rd :these 
yards 
or 
were driven off 
about IOO 
so. 
and 
then 
the club- 


’SU*..... 


CLUBBING SEALS. 


never go to Otter island. The United States 
government has heretofore allowed the 
Alaska Commercial Company to kill 100,- 
000 seals annually, and of this number St. 
Paul island has furnished 85,000, and St. 
George, 15,000. 
The islands are almost continually envel­ 
oped during the summer in a dense fog. and 
when our vessel reached their vicinity a 
sharp lookout had to be kept to prevent 
accidents or passing them. Finally we got 
a glimpse of Otter island, fixed our position 
by it accurately, and shaping our course for 
the bay at the southwestern end of St. Paul 
island, anchored in half an hour a mile off 
shore, in sight of the village of St. Paul. 
From the vessel we could see at least 
] 00.000 seals on the “rookeries,” dragging 
themselves clumsily up the steep hills over 
the rooks, or sporting gracefully in the 
water among the breakers, and many of 
them played around the ship, gazing at us 
with their great, beautiful eyes, evidently 
wondering by what right tills strange 
creature had monopolized their sporting 
ground. 
Of course, everybody aboard ship was 
anxious to get ashore to have a closer view 
of the seals, so. as soon as possible, all who 
could be spared were in the boats pulling for 
the little landing place, which was indicated 
to us by the people on shore. They are very 
particular as to where boats land, for a 
stranger might pull right in among tho 
••bachelor" seals on the "hauling ground" 
and frighten them off for a week or so. 
Upon arriving on shore we were met by 
the government, inspector and the superin­ 
tendent and others of the Alaska Commer­ 
cial Company, and after a walk through 
the village we divided off into groups to 
visit the seals. The village, by the by. con­ 
sists of the company's house, salting houses, 
about 60 neat little frame houses, erected 
by the company for the natives to live in, 
and a very well furnished Russian church. 
I say the small houses are occupied by the 
"natives," but. proprly speaking, there are 
no natives of the islands, for they were un­ 
inhabited when discovered. 
The people 
employed are "Aleuts,” natives of the Aleu­ 
tian Islands, and are brought to the islands 
when engaged for work by the company’s 
steamers. 
Our trip to the "rookeries” was extremely 
interesting. Alter quite a long walk our 
guide brought us to tile top of a sloping 
cliff, and there, seated on aud peering from 
behind big boulders, we 
spent several 
hours watching the fur seal life in all its 
summer homeliness. 
The old males weigh about 800 pounds, 
while the females seldom get over 200 
pounds in weight. The former arrive at 
the islands between May 3 and June I, 
when the latter begin to come. 
During this first month the males have 
numerous fights among themselves 
for 
choice positions on the rookery," the suc­ 
cessful combatant keening his ground near 
the water, and the weaker one going farther 
up the hill. Finally, when they getmettled 
in their summer quarters, which they never 
leave until the end of August, each male 
bas a space of about 50 feet In diameter 
which is his ground, and on which he allows 
no trespassers, not even man. 
We became fully convinced of 
this 
fact by having several old hulls make 
frantic rushes at us, but as we soon saw that 
they would not attem pt to guard more than 
a certain area, we measured our distance so 
as to be well out of their province, and after 
that they took no further notice of us, ex­ 
cept to keep up a continual roaring and 
clucking until they rolled over for a little 
nap. 
These old bulls are very ugly, with their 
ungainly masses of lat over the neck and 
shoulders, and their rough, coarse hair, 
whieh completely hides the soft fur. But 
the females, or "cows,” are graceful creat­ 
ures, with their beautiful heads, shapely, 
lithesome bodies, and tho grayish creamy 
tint to their coat, something the color of an 
Alderney c o b -. 
..................... 
The finest things of all are the little 
"pups,” which, when quite young, are black, 
and have heads not at all unlike Newfound­ 
land puppies. They roll around in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way. apparently being 
crushed every m inute bv the grown ones, 
but are evidently well cared for by their 
mothers, as they seem to exist all right, and 
make themselves heard by their little bleat­ 
ing cries. 
During all the time we were watching, 
new females were continually arriving, and 
it was very interesting to watch the old 


ONE O K THE R O O K E R IE S . 


thee.” 
"America” bas no 
_ 
_ 
rounding its composition. It was com: 
has no stirring history sur- 
.. 
on. It was composed 
in 1832, and was first sung at a children’s 
celebration at the Bark Street church, Bos- 


males trying to establish them in their 
ground. They would dart about trying to 
head them olf from going farther up the 
hill to some lonely old fellow who was 
clucking fora companion, and I saw one old 
villain grab one iii his teeth and throw her 
bodily over his head back into his ground, 
which she was trying to desert. 
Then, again, the old masters who had suc­ 
ceeded in establishing themselves close to 
the water were kept pretty busy helping the 
females to land, and lighting off the 
younger males who were too small to fight 
for a place on the "rookery.” These latter 
fellows have to go off by themselves at ai 
little distance from the others, and there 
they stay all summer, like so many jealous 
schoolboys, until they are surprised some 
fine morning by a party of men, aud driven 
to the slaughter. 
H ie name "bachelor” is given to these 
young males, and the ground they select is 
called tho "hauling ground.” as that is 
where the "haul” or ’drive" of seals for 
killing purposes is made. The females are 
never killed except by hunters at sea. who 
shoot anything in the water they can get. 
The old seals on 
the “rookeries” can 
not 
be 
frightened 
off 
by 
the 
ap­ 
proach of man, showing fight to keep pos­ 
session of the ground they have won; put 
the ‘‘bachelors’ are very timid, and should 
a man approach them they take to the 
water as fast as they can travel, which, can- 
sidering their build, is a pretty lively gait. 
It is for this reason that a stranger on the 
isUusdfi is not allowed to comb about with- 


an 
avo 


bing took place, Six 
men with clubs 
a little thicker than base ball bats and 
about seven feet long, clubbed the seals 
which were of the proper age for killing— 
which is three or four years—on the head, 
knocking them insensible and generally 
cracking the 
skulls 
with 
one 
blow. 
The 
poor 
brutes 
only 
huddled 
to­ 
gether and tried to dodge the 
blows, 
but unsuccessfully, 
until 
all 
of 
the 
proper fur coat had been stunned. Those 
that B ere too old to kill sometimes showed 
tight, but were poked off with the ends of 
the clubs and finally driven back into the 
water. The youngsters also hopped off. glad 
enough to get away from such a lively situ­ 
ation, but they in all probability, may not 
“save their bacon” so well lf they are 
caught on the ‘‘hauling ground” next year. 
The "clubbers” are very experienced in 
sealskins, and it is remarkable how quickly 
they select and hit the seals of the proper 
age. They would strike over two or three, 
sometimes, into the midst of the moving 
animals to get a blow at the ones they B ant­ 
ed,and although to a stranger they appeared 
to be striking at random, still they B-ere 
not. An idea of the extent of their selection 
can be formed when I tell you that out of 
the herd of 2000 “bachellors” in the “kill” 
I b Uncased, only 765 skins were taken. 
As soon as the “clubbers" had finished, 
the "stickers” came along with long sharp 
knives and plunged them into the middle 
of the breast and Barked them into the 
heart, and thus killed the soals. The whole 
operation B -o u ld seem cruel, as the fur seal 
is such a harmless brute,and the sympathies 
of the spectator are with the seal; but really 
such is not the case, and I believe the kill­ 
ing is done with as little pain to the animal 
as possible. B'henoneconsiders the despatch 
na quietness it is necessary to preserve lo 
id startling those on the "rookeries.” 
After tho “stickers” had done their work, 
boys, w ith sharp knives cut around the 
heads, just forward of the ears, and around 
the skin of tho flippers, and after them the 
"skinners” did th eir B-ork. 
The skinners get to he w onderfully ex­ 
pert B'ith th eir knives. I tim ed one man 
three times, and only once did he require 
over 
a 
m inute 
to 
take 
off a 
skin 
and then he was only a 
feB- 
second* 
longer because an old skull 
interfered 
B-ith him. They tak e off the skin B-ith 
a laver of id u blier on it, and m ust include 
the ears ana tail to show th at it is complete. 
These m en m ust B'ork fast, for I was told 
that, when th e sun is shining on a warm 
day, tile fur “sw eats” (pullsout) if th e body 
is not skinned w ithin 20 m inutes after 
death; but on a cloudy, foggy day they even 
delay 24 hours if necessary. 
Iu this m anlier th e whole herd was dealt 
B-ith, and in four hours the sea lion skin 
boat-*, called ‘‘bidarus.” Bere loaded w ith 
tho skins and bound for the salting-houses. 
There the skins are stilted for vivo or thres 
weeks, and are then rolled up bv twos, still 
B et w ith the salt, and in this siiane are 
shipped to London and sold to th e tanners 
and dyers. 
Our men cut out some of the seal livers 
and choice pieces of meat, and the natives, 
B ho live chiefly on seal meat, took all they 
wanted, and the remainder, which was 
nearly all, was left to rot away. This is 
done year after year. and. although the 
smell is quite strong at the village at times 
from tho result of old kills, they say it does 
not cause sickness. 
Iii preparing the meat for the table one 
must be very careful to cut off every sus­ 
picion of fat before cooking, for it is very 
strong and rancid; but when properly pre­ 
pared and cooked B'ith pork fat to moisten 
it. we found the meat very palatable. 
The seals have been driven from place to 
place until they have 
made 
St. Paul 
and St. George 
islands their 
summer 
home 
and 
breeding 
place, 
and 
that 
they always return 
there 
every 
year 
by the same routes, through the Aleu­ 
tian islands, everybody knows. The in­ 
habitants of the islands even recognize the 
same animals, year after year, on the same 
rocks of tile “rookeries” that they have 
occupied the previous years, but where they 
go to during the winter nobody knows. 
They go into the Pacific ocean, aud that is 
as far as they have been traced until their 
return the following spring. 
(Copyright. 1891, by S. 8. McClure.] 


BAVARIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


Quaint W ays in W hich the People Enjoy 
Themselves. 
(National Review.] 
As to amusement, you may trust a Bava­ 
rian not to be behind in that. The men 
meet almost nightly in the different inns 
and beerhouses, according to their status in 
the local societies, where they have talk, 
singing, music, cards, etc., the large glass 
mugs of beer at their side being constantly 
replenished. 
The beer is fortunately light and whole­ 
some, but the amount drunk is a serious ex­ 
pense and much more than the men usually 
can properly afford. Besides these nightly 
gatherings there are different clubs or so­ 
cieties that meet at certain times at one or 
other of the inns for an evening’s amuse­ 
ment. some of them under the patronage of 
the priest. In many of them the women 
join, but the women’s chief entertainments 
are kunkl, or spinning parties, at home, and 
very easy and picturesque these spinning 
parties are. 
The great feature in a Bavarian sitting- 
room is the large porcelain stove, that 
stands out into the room, and that is.usually 
lit from the passage outside. Round this 
stove a bench runs, making e delightfully 
warm seat, the hack being the porcelain 
stove. But besides this stove, iii the older 
houses there is iii the wall a hole with a 
chimney, where a particular sort of pine, 
that burns brightly without sending out 
sparks, is burned at night for the purpose of 
light only. 
, 
. 
. 
. 
In olden times, when such luxuries as 
lamps were unthought of, it w as often the 
only means bf illumination. Some still use 
them constantly; others keep them only for 
festive occasions. A man (generally the 
wag or story teller of the party) sits beside 
it to keep it replenished. The women have 
their spinning wheels or knitting, and the 
men sit in the darker corners; and there are 
always some to sing songs or tell stories or 
keep the fun going in some way. One such 
scene especially recurs to me. 
Imagine an old, dark-paneled room. 
In 
her armchair close to tho stove, in the full 
light of tho blazing pine wood, sits the 
handsome old hostess, in her picturesque 
costume, busy with her spinning wheel. A 
young woman with a wheel is in an opposite 
corner. 
Three daughters knitting and guests sit 
in a circle, more or less, the light playing on 
the varied faces and time-Born furniture as 
bright firelight alone can. One man has a 
guitar and two girls sing Tyrolese songs. At 
last schnapps ofdifferent kinds (sort of cheap 
liqueurs) and delicious coffee, with home­ 
made cake, are handed round and the even- 
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The Romance of the Twelve Sisters. 


“ W I D O W S I N E L I G I B L E . ” 


By RICHARD 
RUSSELL. 


I 
| 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
* Cyril Claridg* in bi* 28th y«ar wa* 
a 
fttioM man. To revive his sinking fortunes he re- 
aolred to solleit I,ha good affines of hts tine]*. Hot. 
Sylvester Thornton of Cankton St. Mh'hael's. On 
his way to the Utter place Cyril had a strange pom- 
Panton in the railway earring*. 
This companion 
was supposed to be dead, and Cyril took from hi* 
pocket a roll of bank -note*. A day or two later the 
Supposed dead man came to life, and efforts were at 
once exerted to apprehend the thief who had taken 
the money. 


CHAPTER III. 
Th®year was far advanced into Angust; 
lh® London season had been brilliant, one 
of th e most brilliant on record; and now 
Whole fam ilies were m aking th eir exodus 
from London, as if the m etropolis were 
stricken w ith the plague 
. Lady A delaO ralthw aite was clever, am i­ 
able, suprem ely beautitnl, had a fortune of 
tier own, was in her 26tli year and still un 
married. So far Lady A d d a ’s life was a 


("Lady Adela was observant, 
and 
had 
■formed some strong opinions on men and 
manners. She had more th an once tried to 
classify th e single young m en of the day; 
by young men she meant, those over 81 and 
under 31 years of age. Males under 21 site 
considered boys; those over 81 she deem ed 
lost m em bers of society, and beneath con­ 
sideration. 
. 
....................... 
Her classification resolved itself into the 
following heads: 
I I. Tho weak, 
r 9. Tho foolish. 
£ 9. Tho -vicious. 
; 4. Tho thoughtless. 
B. The wise. 
It seemed to Lady Adela th at girls wasted 
the best years of th eir lives for a kind of 
ignis fatuus, a som ething so intangible that 
It eluded their grasp at last, nam ely, a hus­ 
band- Even'wnen attained by the fortun­ 
ate few, the m arriage state often proved a 
doubtful blessing, and m any wives sighed 
K 
T that w hich could never be again, name- 
, the freedom of single blessedness. 
W aiting for th e husband th a t never cam e 
Wa® a waste of tim e ; a sacrifice of hum an 
lives whioh otherw ise m ight have achieved 
som ething praisew orthy and u se fu l; and 
v a t enervating 
and 
distressing to the 
human body and m ind. 
K e following advertisem ent appeared in 
’T h e Times": 
mHE ©BSBTIF.TE SISTERHOOD, a 
JL society of Protestant ladles, unmarried. Pros- 
pectno and full particulars of the secretary, 319 
Barley st., Londou, W. 
I Th® prospectus was as follow s: 
I The Genevieve Sisterhood, now In the process of 
formation. Is an association of English unmarried 
tidies of good position and independent fortune, 
■who are willing to declare and adhere to a life of 
’‘celibacy. 
i Vo lady under 22 years or age, and over 30, Is 
IkSglMe. 
Widows are Ineligible. 
* The sisterhood to oonsist of not more than 30 


I A comfortable home, a freehold, will be por- 


I The sisters will take an active interest in the do- 
fenestle work of the home. 
i The staters will drees uniformly; two color* only, 
''black sad white, being allowed. 
I Their time, beyond that devoted to household 
vilifies, will be devoted to intellectual amusements— 
tousle, vocal and instrumental, and reading aloud. 
I Three afternoons In each week will be set apart to 
Srtgit the abject poor, and In alleviating their wants, 
loo th spiritual and temporal. 
I Th* sisters will attend Divine service on Sundays 
and once during th* week days in a Protestant 
Bb orch. 
1 Each lady on being chosen a sister will pay £2000 
bo th* common fund of the sisterhood. No after 
payment will be called for, ae none will be required. 
ahi* home wlU be supported by the interest accruing 
bom the money. 
I Any sister will bs allowed to leave the sisterhood 
jby giving three months’ notice of her intention, but 
I no consideration w ill any portion of her donation 
inturned. 
President: Lady Adela Oral tit vraite. 
Committee. 
M is s L e o t e r a C a llt e r s . 
* 
v Lady Adeline Marville. 
£ Miss Gertrude Silverthorne, 
t Miss Violet Fairfax, 
f Miss May Salford. 
E Lady Marjorie Curbery. 


' Several ladies who were not eligible to 
$oin the sisterhood subscribed large sum s of 
m oney, unsolicited, to th e common fund, 
and all these generous donors were m arried 
ladies. 
This was a curious phenom enon 
which m uch puzzled th e head of Lady 
Adela. She could in no way account for 
this unexpected benevolence. 
B t the tim e th at live more ladies, m aking 
|2 In all, had joined the sisterhood their 
funds reached the com fortable sum of 
1640,000. 
, A mansion, 
know n 
as N ightingale’s, 
•standing in its own grounds of 12 acres,was 
.purchased for £5000. 
An additional 1000 
w as spent in alterations and decorations; 
{and another 2000 in furniture. Of m usical 
instruments they had a profusion, as each 
(sister brought one or m ore of her own. 
I 
tug borne; one of those E nglish homes 
Nvnich excite the envy of foreigners, and 
'Which are the pride of England, 
t Whiffenham. though not a large, is a 
[thriving town, 
boasts of a large crape 
.factory, an iron foundry, a tan yard and 
Imper mills. 
. 'The parish church is dedicated to St 
Chrysostom, and it stands just beyond the 
ventre of th e town, on an elevated spot. It 
os a handsome building outside, an d its in ­ 
terior is grand and imposing. 
i The new vicar, Rev. Julian W alford, came 
from a cathedral town, and the parishion­ 
ers soon found th at be was quite unlike 
their old and beloved pastor. First of all, 
th e new vicar was a young m an, com para­ 
tively, only a year or two over 30, and his 
R 
aim ers were quiet, undem onstrative and 
bdued. 
: Tho old vicar had always been argum en­ 
tative, com bative, and bent on having his 
own w ay; w hereas th e new vicar declined 
lull argum ent, was placid, and his views 
seemed to fall in w ith everybody else’s. 
Concord between the old vicar and the 
church w ardens was often strain ed : but 
'how the church w ardens spoke of the new 
Vicar in term s of unstinted approval. 
i The first startling piece of intelligence 
lifter the advent of the new vicar was to the 
B 
eet that the old curate was about to leave. 
is new s a t first was received w ith wonder 
and incredulity, it cam e so very suddenly; 
and then the parishioners becam e recon­ 
ciled to th e rum or and wore not at all sur­ 
prised at the contem plated change. The 
old curate, w ith his curly hair-and blushes, 
was certainly too frivolous for St. Chrysos­ 
tom ’s. 
The new curate. Rev. Adolphus Cushing, 
w as a good looking m an of dark com plex­ 
ion, sedate to a fault, and of Correct and 
florid eloquence; ju st the tnau for St. Chrys­ 
ostom’s, W hitfenham . 
Although W hiffenhapi was a thriving 
town, ana only 60 m iles from London, it 
was yet a remote place. It was on a linger- 
Ina branch railway, which cam e from no­ 
where in particular and ended in a sim ilar 
spot. W hen th e sun w ent down in sum ­ 
m er, and the shades of evening cam e in 
winter, W hiffenham appeared to be cut off 
from the rest of th e world, as if it were a 
place of little or no account. 
The church-going people were pretty 
equally divided from the chapel-going fo lk ; 
and if the church felt sorry for the chapel, 
the chapel com m iserated the church for its 
blindness. In politics, too. the town was 
nearly fairly divided ;all church people being 
conservatives and all chapel people radicals. 
The church despised the salvation arm y; 
but the chapel sm iled on the m otley crew 
Approvingly, thinking th a t its m em bers 
Would assuredly, some day, d rift into its 


.^ F h e Sisterhood, 12 in num ber, as we have 
vaid, took possession of N ightingales in a 
quiet and unostentatious m anner. 
\ The first m atter of business, alw ays an 
important one w ith ladies 
of 
properly 
trained and constituted minds, was to ar­ 
range for church sittings. Sister Adela. ac­ 
companied by Sister Marjorie, undertook to 
do this. 
The two sisters called on the church 
warden. He combined the business of a 
chemist w ith th ato f a wine and spirit m er­ 
chant; was a rubicund m an, whose appear­ 
ance warranted the notion th at he person­ 
ally partook more of his own wine th an he 
did ofhis drugs. 
The two sisters, Adela and Marjorie, en­ 
tered Mr. Marlow’s shop. Adela handed 
him her card, which merely said: 
* 
* 
* 
SISTER 
ADELA, 
I 
• 
* 
i 
• 
Genevieve Sisterhood, 


Nightingales, Whiffenham. 
; 


"I and Sister M arjorie have come, Mr. 
Marlow, to arrange w ith you for sittings for 
the Sisterhood in St. Chrysostom ’s church.’' 
Instead of two old, ugly. sad and meanly- 
dressed persons, Mr. M arlow’s eyes rested 
on two tall, young and lovely women, 
dressed elegantly in clack silk. Their bon­ 
n e t s were small but daintily made. free 
I from flow ers or feathers, but relieved by a 
'b ali circle of whit® lace over the forehead. 
JA graceful black cachemire cloak drooped 


from their shoulders: a w hite m uslin neck­ 
tie. 
with 
lace 
ends, 
encircled 
their 
throats, and snow-white cutis were on their 
wrists. 
Mr. Marlow felt conscious in a 
m om ent th at he was in tho presence of la­ 
dies. 
"How many sittings do you require?’’ 
asked Mr. Marlow. 
"Twelve, at p resen t: probably tw enty be­ 
fore long," replied Sister Adda. 
"I presum e you will not object to be di­ 
vided?” rem arked Mr. Marlow. 
"Yes,” replied Sister A dda, w hile Sister 
M arjorie smiled sw eetly; “that is w hat we 
strongly object to,” 
"W e m ust all sit together, certainly,” said 
Sister Marjorie. 
\ 
"I am afraid it cannot be done: but we 
will consult tho vicar.” 
Sisters Adela and M arjorie accompanied 
the churchw arden up tho High street to the 
ton of the town and into the interior of the 
church. 
“W hat a delightful edifice!" exclaim ed 
Sister A dda. 
‘’C harm ing!” responded Sister Marjorie, 
"If you will kindly rest a m om ent,” said 
the churchw arden, "I will fetch tho vicar." 
The vicar soon made his appearance. Mr. 
Marlow had given hun Sister Adela’scard, 
and ho now hold it in his hand. 
The vicar was young, hut had inst turned 
the age prescribed by Lady A dda Craith- 
waito before 
she became Sister Adela, 
nam ely, 111 years. Ho was fair, good look­ 
ing, deliberate, and blessed w ith a melodious 
voice. 
He, too, had formed some erroneous no­ 
tions not quite favoranle to the sisterhood; 
and was now, for all his nonchalance, sur­ 
prised and astonished to behold two lovely 
women peering m inutely around his church. 
"W e require 12 sittings in your church, 
Mr. W alford,” said Sister A dda. 
"And they m ust not lie divided,” said the 
sw eet voice of Sister Marjorie. 
“All our seats.” rem arked the vicar, “are 
free. b u ilt is custom ary to apportion certain 
pews to our regular attendants.” 
"W e hope to be very regular,” said Sister 
Adela, smiling. 
“C ertainly,” added Sister Marjorie, "m ost 
exem plary, and hor eyes tw inkled mis­ 
chievously. 
T he vicar, in spite of his usual stoicism, 
was im pressionable, and he now blushed 
deeply. The battery of tho sisters’ bright 
eyes was more than he could bear. 
“There are two pews in the south aisle 
which can be devoted to your exclusive 
use,” said the vicar. 
Those pews were inspected by tho sisters. 
"O h!” cried Sister A dda, "quite In the 
background!” 
"O ut of sight and hearing, too!” said Sis­ 
ter Marjorie. 
The vicar would prefer the sisterhood 
being some distance from the lectern and 
the pulpit. If all the sisters were as lovely 
as those two they would certainly attract 
his attention if too near. But tho church­ 
warden unw ittingly defeated his object in 
a moment. 
"W ould you object,” asked Mr. Marlow of 
the sisters, “to the two po w s just in front of 
th e lectern?" 
..................... 
"N ot at all,” replied both sisters together. 
"Then I can arrange for you to have 
those.” said Mr. Marlow. 
Ana now the sisters inspected the two 
pews in front of the lectern 
Sister Addn. 
always practical, took the black gloves 
from her hands and Sister M arjorie did the 
same. 
, 
Sister Adela produced an inch tape from 
hor pocket, ana giving one end of the tape 
to Sister Marjorie 
they com m enced to 
m easure the side of the pews, w ith the ob. 
lect of having new aud com fortable cush­ 
ions and hassocks rn ade- 
r in ^ w te r A delas 
S e r v e d se*en r i n g s , s tr a n d s th e vicar ob- 
A rn o ld s and rubieudd*d w ith diamonds, 
Sister Major ie s, and on glancing to 
w arns ais . 
Whit be observed nearly as 


T h e U s i s t « « w%e Pere and shapely fingers, 
harassed and t h e i r feet I y cool and unem- 
oarrasseu, 
.... 
m ovem ents were most 
deliberate 
_ 
c h u rc h w a rd e n 
was too 
stout and v 
•’ 
render assistance, but 
th e vicar politely tiered his services. 
"You m ay w rite down the dim ensions on 
a p ie c e of paper, if you like,” said -Lady 


"And please w rite plainly,” suggested 
Sister Marjorie. 
“My brother Bob is a 
curate, and his caligraphy is som ething 
shocking; regular hieroglyphics, you know ; 
and he says bad w riting is characteristic of 
the clergy.” 
"W here is BobCarbery now ?” asked Sister 
Adela, pausing between her m easurem ents, 
"and he is still a cu rate?” 
“Oh, Bob’s all right. 
H e’s at a little place 
called W innington, and he's going to m arry 
th e vicar’s daughter; so h e’ll soon be vicar, 
alm ost,” and Sister M arjorie laughed a little 
silvery laugh. 
"I knew a Bob Carbery at Oxford,” re­ 
m arked tho vicar, blushing. 
"No doubt it was m y stupid old brother, 
for Bob was at Oxford,” said Sistor Mar­ 
jorie. 
This set the vicar pondering, as he knew 
th a t Bob Carbery’s father was now an earl, 
and he wondered w hy Lady Marjorie had 
joined th e Sisterhood of Genevieve, and, 
again, he wondered w hat could be the m ean­ 
ing of the sisterhood 
W hen Sunday m orning cam e the 12 
sisters w alked through the tow n, tw o and 
two together, entered 
the church, and 
quietly took possession of tho seats allotted 
to their use. They were all dressed alike in 
their black aud graceful costumes. Their 
dem eanor denoted ease and grace, being 
devoid of all sign of awkwardness, diffi­ 
dence or flurry. 
Their pews being in such a prom inent 
position they attracted unusual attention. 
and those men who m anaged to obtain a 
glimpse of their faces pronounced 
the 
sisters, one and all, to be lovely women. 
A great surprise was in store for the con­ 
gregation of bt. Chrysostom ’s, for the Sis­ 
ters were all musical, and all sang in unison, 
and the sweetness of their com bined voices 
surpassed th at of the choir a hundredfold. 
The church organ was a splendid instru­ 
m ent, and the organist a very clever m usi­ 
cian, and as tho 12 Sisters raised their 
voices, th e organist added fresh nerve and 
vigor to his playing. 
We have already given the nam es by 
which seven of the sisterhood had been 
know n to th e world. The nam es of the re­ 
m ainder, five in num ber, were as follows: 
Miss Helen I.anBley. 
Miss Eva K unner. 
Miss Beatrice W yVille. 
Miss Georgina W hitethorn. 
I.mlv Alicia Barton. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The ladies com prising the Sisterhood read 
the paragraphs in th e London paper con­ 
cerning the Railway M ystery” w ith great 
interest, as tho questions involved aroused 
their curiosity. 
They were all seated together in their 
drawing-room, all dressed uniform ly in 
black silk gowns, beautifully m ade, and 
w ith dainty little French cam bric caps on 
th eir heads. 
Each one had et pencil and a piece of paper 
before her. and all w ere strenuously en­ 
deavoring tosolvethe question of this puz­ 
zling railw ay mystery. 
W hile engaged in this severe study, th® 
vicar. Rev. Julian W alford, was announced. 
All the sisters arose, as of one accord, to 
receive him , and w ith a m ost delightful 
absence of form ality. 
"Oh. Mr. W alford,” cried Sister Adela, 
"you come a t a most opportune moment. 
Here, in th e London paper, is a m ost de­ 
lightful conundrum which we are endeav­ 
oring to solve. You m ust help us out of our 
difficulty.” 
"It is a m ystery,” said the vicar, in his 
m ost m elodious voice, "and the key is in 
th e keeping of one m an only, nam ely, the 
m an who holds the bank notes.” 
"Of course.” cried Sister Adeline, “there 
you have it at once.” 
“W ill you accept half a dozen prospect­ 
uses, Mr. W alford?” said Sister Adeia; you 
will learn the object of our sisterhood. ‘We 
have room for eight m ore sisters. You may 
probably know some ladies who would be 
glad to loin ub.” 
"W e m ake a stipulation, secretly, th at 
they m ust be tolerably good looking,” said 
Sister Marjorie, her eyes sparkling w ith fun. 
“Not to spoil the tout ensem ble, you 
know',” added Sister Eva. 
And all tho 12 sisters laughed; but the 
vicar blushed and was speechless. 
The vicar retreated from N ightingales 
w ith his ears tingling. His days had peen 
spent in th e cloisters of an old cathedral, 
w here he had never m et such lively ladies 
as those com prising the Genevieve Sister­ 
hood. 
A prospectus fell into the hands of the 
curate, the Rev. A dolphus Cushing, and set 
him pondering. 
There was one m an, an old college chum , 
w ith whom he occasionally correspondea. 
T hat friend he regarded as a clever fellow, 
quite a m an of the world, know ing all the 
moves of the day; a m an know ing life well, 
and all its dark and secret ram ifications. 
He would send the prospectus to this m an 
and ask him the true and hidden m eaning 
of the Genevieve Sisterhood. 
The m an in the curate’s m ind was Cyril 
Claridge. 


CHAPTER V. 
Cyril Claridge had scarcely finished read­ 
ing tlio last account of 
"T he Railway 
M ystery” when the following letter, bearing 
the W hiffenham postm ark, cam e to his 
hand: 
Dssr CUridge—I am now la a beautiful portion of 
Oils tight little Island, and belter* ma, old fallow, 
often long for another B n f with you. B o to n e m att 
not rapine. I assam* a look as puritanical rn possi­ 


ble, bot my fee lint* indtest* quite another guide 
post. 
.inst rest yonr optic* over the enclosed prospec­ 
tus. The Genevieve Sisterhood, forsooth! What is 
the meaning of it? Have you ever heard of ll? The 
sisterhood comprises 12 of the most lovely crea­ 
tures in existence. They hnro only been In their 
home, Known l>y the appropriate name of "Nightin­ 
gale*," four week*, mid during that lime my dreams, 
both day and night, have been entirely of lair 
women. 
If you Know anything of the sisterhood, their 
why and wherefore, prnv enlighten tho darkness of 
Your* tatthflilly. 
Apoi.riits CrsniKO. 
Cyril Claridge, having road tho letter, 
took the prospectus in his hand, and as Ids 
eyes ran over tho ladies’ nam es begroaned 
aloud. 
There was one nam e the sight of which 
touched hun to the quick, and set his heart 
blooding as it. had never hied before. 
"Oh. God!” he cried aloud, "w hat m ight 
have been! what m ight have been!” anti he 
wildly struck his forehead w ith his clenched 
fist. 
He rose from his st at and paced tho room 
to and fro until lie stopped from sheer 
weariness. As he snnk into a chair lie 
covered hts face, as if for very shame, with 
I»oth hands, and his head fell forward on to 
the table, and so lie rem ained tor hours, nit- 
livlous to all the world, hut his mind sorely 
racked and distressed w itll Ids own thoughts. 
Yes: he knew the m eaning of the Gene­ 
vieve Sisterhood. One nam e on the printed 
paper before him revealed the mystery at a 
glance, in days gone by—days the Ilk® of 
which would never come to him again—he 
had spoken words of love to a beautiful 
gill. 
She had listened to his words: and she 
had thought th a t ho would tusk lier to he 
his wife. She had waited for him, until her 
heart had grown sick and weary : but as ho 
cam e not she sought some way of conceal­ 
ing lier disappointm ent and sorrow from 
the world. 
Ho would answ er the curate’s letter; per­ 
haps it would be tho last one lie would 
answ er in this world. 
Dear rt's m x o —The meaning of Ihe Genevieve 
Sisterhood is this— that most men are blind fools and 
fully deserve the fate that overtakes them, tho fate 
known as that of going to the dogs. 
I have gone to 
the dogs myself at express speed. Never allow my 
name to pass yonr lips. 
Ctril CLARIDGE. 
It is not often th at a m an regrets coming 
unexpectedly into a little fortune of five or 
six hundred pounds; but C yrilClaridge now 
wished th a t lie had never seen those bank­ 
notes, They 
were 
veritable millstones 
around his neck, a whole world of cures on 
his back, which th ru st and drugged him 
down to the very dirt. 
G am bling hardens the m ind ami petrifies 
the h eart of m an; destroys the finer feel­ 
ings of his nature; breeds selfishness, and 
sm others all scrupulous and sensitive con­ 
siderations. But Cyril C laridge's visit to 
C linkum St. M ichael’s had rew akened tho 
better life w ithin him , arousing the good­ 
ness which had become dorm ant. 
He would rather lie in London penniless 
and friendless than have those bank-notes 
in his possession; tie would rather work as a 
laborer for his daily bread than upend this 
ill-gotten money. W hat a fool he had b een ! 
lie learned through the newspapers th a t 
Mr. Hom ing lived in Bloomsbury st. He 
would put all the notes into a large en­ 
velope, ra n at Mr. H om ing’s house aud 
leave them there. 
It w as betw een 9 and IO o'clock one night 
that he turned out of the Strand, w alked 
slowly up Bow st., and wended his way into 
rind cl I st. Ho got as far as New Oxford st. 
and then his heart failed him ; it was hard 
to part w ith the notes, so he retraced his 
steps. 
. 
W as he not a sentim ental fool, he asked 
him self, to contem plate returning the bank­ 
notes to Mr. Hom ing? Did he know even 
one m an whom be im agined would act, un­ 
der like circum stances, as ho thought of do­ 
ing? No; he did not know such a confirmed 
fool. 
, 
. 
He would go to the club once more and 
try his luck at the tables. This little sum 
of money m ight m ark tho turning point of 
his life. and enable him to win back the 
m any thousands th at he had lost. 
lie would play warily, abstain from wine, 
keep his brain cool ana never throw away a 
chance. He would rest satisfied w ith sm all 
winnings, leave off, always, w ith the first 
few hundreds th at he won, and not tem pt 
luck, as he had hitherto done, by going in 
for thousands and tens of thousands! He 
would repay Mr. Hom ing out of his first 
winnings. 
T here was a good angel w hispering on one 
side and a devil on the other; which should 
he obey? 
He was a weak fool, or lie would not hesi­ 
tate a m om ent. Ho again turned ; again 
w ent up E ndeil st., and again did bis cour­ 
age fail. 
He continued to w alk to and fro up and 
down Endeil st. slowly, debating the sub­ 
ject in his own m ind. The night was dark 
and cold, and but few persons were abroad. 
He becam e oblivious of w hat was passing 
around hint. 
, 
, , 
Suddenly ho was seized from behind, 
th ru st into a narrow street, stunned by two 
sharp and cruel blows on the side of 
himself. 
the 
half 
head, robbed, and 
found 
dazed, sittin g in a doorway. 
The envelope containing the bank-notes 
and w hat loose cash he had in his pocket, 
gone! He need no longer perplex his m ind 
as to the disposal of tho bank-notes; th at 
question was now settled. 
He struggled to his feet and walked, w ith 
painful efforts, to the Strand. 
He now felt th at there was no hope for 
him ; th a t he was an excrescence on the 
face of the earth. H e tottered down by the 
Savoy chapel and reached the Tham es em ­ 
bankm ent. 
The river was his goal, he 
would plunge into the dark and 
m urky 
w aters; "found drow ned” 
would be his 
requiem ; a fitting sequel to a life like his. 
His course wavered not, but he lacked 
physical strength sufficient to clim b the 
parapet and plunge into tho river. 
He 
found one em pty seat, and there lie decided 
to rest until some m odicum of his strength 
returned. 
He had not sat there m any m inutes ere 
he had a com panion. 
A m an of burly 
build, w ith a careless, swinging, rolling 
gait, cam e and flopped down close by his 
side. T he stranger at once commenced to 
ta lk ; but w hether his words were addressed 
to Cyril Claridge or not, Cyril could not at 
first determ ine. It m ight be th at he was 
talking to Cyril, or even to him self, or 
perhaps to both; Cyril wa® uncertain which. 
"I have tram ped London over today,” 
growled tho burly one, "and have not 
earned a brown. I left hom e this m orning 
w ith a hungry stom ach, and I ani reluct­ 
antly taking th at same hungry stom ach 
hom e again. There are m any men in the 
world who ar® never happy aud contented. 
Now, I am a happy sort of chap, always 
w as; but how can I bo contented on an 
em pty stom ach? 
“My stom ach is a strong o n e; my appetite 
stronger still; and som etim es I feel half 
inclined to blam e my old m other for having 
such a strong son. S trength is my w eak­ 
ness, for it often gets m e into trouble; my 
appetite’s my failing; and yet my appetite 
never fails, but I fail to satisfy it. In fact, I 
ani one of the strongest chaps about, and 
yet I am a dism al failure. 
"I heard un outdoor preacher down by 
the docks one m orning say th at good deeds 
bring their own rew ard. Now, I would do 
any num ber of good deeds for a hunk of 
bread and cheese and a pint of beer. H ere’s 
the m an of good deeds; but w here’s the 
bread and cheese and beer? 
"To see m e eat w ould cure a glutton of 
the bile, or an old m aid of the colic, or a 
boy of a surfeit; it would m ake a m elan­ 
choly m an glad, a c ry in g ,child laugh, a 
saint sing, and a rich m an sigh.” 
Cvril Claridge endeavored to rise from his 
seat. bu t in doing so fell backward, and 
nearly into the arm s of th e burly stranger. 
"H ullo, m ate: w hat is th e m atter? You 
look like a m an w ho has been having a 
round w ith a lam p post and comeoff second 
best.” 
"I have been knocked about and robbed,” 
replied Cyril. 
W here, m ate, w here?” eagerly inquired 
th e stranger, as he turned back the cuffs of 
his jacket. The prospect of a fight in w hich 
he delighted made him forget his own hun­ 
ger ana troubles in a m om ent. 
‘‘Some little distance from here.” replied 
Cyril, vaguely: not caring to be too particu­ 
lar as to details. 
“H ave you told the police?” inquired the 
stra n g e , 
don’t wish the m atter 
talked 
about, therefore I shall not inform the 
police.” 
"Good, m ate, good! You are one after 
m y own heart! I have a natural aversion 
to policemen. 
They are all very well, 
m in d ; but they are not of my sort. It is 
their gam e to round on a chap—they are 
bound to do it. Now, it is my pride th at I 
never rounded on a pal. I never yet did 
anybody any harm , but, on the other hand 
I can’t do m yself any good. I am about as 
bad a® they m ake ’em , bu t I never yet 
rounded on a pal.” 
"T h at’s a good trait in your character,” 
rem arked Cyril, "alw ays stand by your 
friends. Those ruffians have half killed me. 
T here was more than one—two I think. I 
was knocked down, and robbed. I can re­ 
m em ber no m ore.” 
"You have been garotted, m ate. Come, 
catch hold of m y arm . My old m other lives 
iii W estm inster. .She’ll m anage to put you 
right, somehow.” 
"I Avant a friend, just now,” said Cyril. 
"If you prove one, I’ll try and be the sam e 
to you some day.” 
"R ight, m ate. Hold on by my arm .” 
"I heard you grum bling just now.” said 
Cyril, as they slowly w alked along the em ­ 
bankm ent. "Do you find work scarce?” 
“ Well, look here, mat®; I’m a decker— 
th a t is, a casual laborer working in the 
docks at fivepence an hour, when I can 
get it. I used to w ork in the Victoria dock. 
but when some of th e b igshipsmoved down 
to the Albert dock the company reduced the 
pay to fourpence halfpenny the hour. 
Fourpenoe halfpenny is poor pay for 
chance work, so I tired of the docks, and, 
w ith my old m other, cam e westward. 
"You see, m ate, it is m y own fault th at I 
am down. I was form erly a circus dow n, 
aud being an uncom m on strong chap, w ith 
a strong appetitet too, I could do anything 
in the acrobatic line. 
, _ 
"One la y the brewer got hold of me, and 
when doing a flying somersault I put my 
thigh out. and that leaves me a bit of limp 
behind; and the beer and the limp together 
got me a bad name, so I turned docker.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Cyril Claridge found an asylum in th® 
hom e of persons as destitute as him self. 
H is only friends in the world were a strange 
old wom an and her vagabond son. 
And now Cyril Claridge felt as if he were 
an outcast indeed, and tacitly acknowledged 
that he had found his level at last; ho was 
at the very bottom of life's ladder, and lie 
w ondered if it were possible to work his 
way upward. 
He had a heavy load on bis conscience— 
those bank-notes. He would like to repay 
Mr. Hom ing; and he would, if i f were ever 
iii his power. Good God! How long would 
it take him to save up €500 or £(100 if he 
earned only fivepence or fourpence half­ 
penny an hour? Life itself would not be 
long enough to enable bim to do it. 
And soon lie and -tim Kreel found th eir 
way down to tho Victoria dock gate®. 
Yes, some ships were working, loading 
and unloading, and hi' and Jim could go on 
at once at fourpence halfpenny an hour. 
"H aven’t you nut on th a t halfpennyyet? 
asked Jim . 
"N o.” replied Hie contractor, “fourpence 
halfpenny is according to order." 
“Confound them !” cried Cyril, "to rob a 
poor m an of a halfpenny I” 
lie was already haggling over a half­ 
penny. Ile, the man who had, ere now, 
staked a thousand pounds on a single throw 
of tlio dice, and who had nlnjod at loo w ith 
£10.000in the pool! 
"D on't go on for fourpence halfpenny, 
whispered Cyril. “T ry the Albert dock. 
P erhaps you may get on thoro. T ry; J 'll 
treat, tile contractor to as m uch beer as ho 
likes.'’ 
He had a little sum of money in his pocket; 
likew ise the paw nbroker’s duplicate of his 
gold ring and shirt studs. 
Down tlvey w ent to the Albert dock, and 
got employment at fivepence an hour. 
And now Cyril Claridge learned the m ean­ 
ing of being compelled to work for bis 
daily bread, of being compelled to earn a 
m eal before eating it; no work, no bread 
aint cheese,became the m otto of his life. 
Mr. Homing was enabled to ascertain the 
num ber of some of the bank-notes which 
had so mysteriously disappeared from his 
secret pocket during the period of his death- 
trance. Ile traced the num bers through 
tile aid of a gentlem an who had paid him 
£200 a t T attersall’a on the Monday after­ 
noon. 
T hat gentlem an had draw n them from 
his bank on the Monday m orning, and the 
bank clerk had duly taken account of the 
num ber on each note. 
There were 20 £10 
Bauk of England notes. This inform ation 
wa® given to the rolico at Scotland Yard, 
and was carefully kent from finding its way 
into the public papers. The police thought 
this wise. 
Had all the num bers of the m issing notes 
betui known, th at fact would have been 
m ade public through the press: bu t to 
publish 20 of tile num bers only would be 
calculated to defeat tho ends of justice, as 
it would inform the thief or thieves th at all 
the num bers were not known. 
Ju st at this tim e some steeplechases were 
on at Croydon. The bank-notes had been 
lost by a betting m an; therefor® by some 
process of reasoning known only to them ­ 
selves, the police were of opinion th at they 
had fallen into the hands of m en in some 
way connected w ith th e turf. 
I here was a m ystery about the disappear­ 
ance of the notes w hich the police could not 
fathom , therefore this theory of theirs was 
as good as any other; for they were bound 
to find or in) cut a theory. 
The leading bookm akers were furnished 
by the police w ith the num bers of those 20 
£10 notes, with a request th at caution 
and secrecy should be observed. 
Two men, well know n to be m em bers of 
the dangerous a*id crim inal class, were 
observed together in tho betting ring back­ 
ing horses. One of t hose mon wished tost ake 
two sovereigns and was seen to offer the 
bookm aker a crisp, new Bank of E ngland 
£10 note. 
A detective officer, adm irably 
disguised, was standing near, his haw k eye 
took in the num ber at a glance, and the 
next m om ent those tw o men were in the 
clutches of the police. 
All Mr. H om ing’s m issing notes, w ith the 
exception of a few. am ounting to about £50, 
were found upon these tw o men. 
They had found th e notes; such was their 
statem ent, and from th a t they never varied. 
H aving found the notes, they considered 
th e money their own, especially as none of 
the num bers had been advertised; and they 
deem ed them selves very hardly dealt w ith 
because they were not allowed to follow 
th eir avocations, as betting m en, in p®ace 
and quietude the sam e as other gentlem en. 
They were rem anded week after week, 
but their statem ent w as always the sam e, 
nam ely, th at they had picked up the notes 
in New Oxlord st. 
Every inquiry was m ade by the police, 
and it was proved th a t neither of the m en 
had travelled in the same train w ith Mr. 
Homing on that eventful Monday evening. 
Therefore tho two "gentlem en.” a® they 
persisted in designating them selves, were 
liberated, and the recovered notes handed 
to their rightful owner, Mr. Homing. 
This was welcome new s to Cyril Claridge. 
Instead of being indebted nearly £600 to 
Mr. Hom ing Cyril now owed th at gentlem an 
£50 only, 
rh a t sum he m eant to repay 
some day, if he lived long enough. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The curate, A dolphus Cushing, considered 
Cyril Claridge’s letter unsatisfactory, vague 
and enigm atical. Ho required some suc­ 
cinct inform ation respecting the Genevieve 
Sisterhood, but this letter convoyed uono 
w hatever. 
The curato tried to read between tho 
lin e s: El est, to divine the m eaning of Eldr­ 
idge’h 
m ystifying 
words. 
If the letter 
m eant anything, it m eant th at men were 
fools to allow such lovely (and rich) women 
to 
associate 
together 
for the 
purpose 
of leading a life of celibacy, in th a t opin­ 
ion the curate strongly concurred. 
There was an ill-tem pered tone pervading 
the tetter, therefore the curate imagined 
th a t Claridge had been having a "bad tim e,” 
or, in other words, th a t he had been losing 
heavily at the card table ortho betting ring. 
Doubtless the nauvre diable. said the 
curate to himself, chuckling, had a racking 
headache, the result of a n ig h t’s orgic,when 
he penned those few words, and. conse­ 
quently, found letter-w riting and coherence 
of thought alm ost impossibilities. 
In W hiffenham , a.s we have said before, 
was a large crane factory, em ploying much 
fem ale labor. The owners of this factory 
were the richest men, as had been their an­ 
cestors before them , iii the whole county. 
T he prosperity of the tow n itself, in a 
great measure, depended on the factory; 
and yet the factory hands.the young women 
and girls therein em ployed, appeared to be 
the least cared for of any persons in the 
com m unity of W hiffenham . 
The sisters 
w ent m uch am ong these young women and 
girls, and so learned things which caused 
them pain and astonishm ent. 
It was w inter tim e, and in consequence of 
the crape trade not being brisk, the bands 
were not employed after 3 p. rn. or 4 p. rn. 
And yet the sisters w ere surprised th a t the 
hands, young wom en and girls, should be 
compelled to com m ence work at 6 a. in. 
Com m encing work at (3 a. rn. m eans getting 
up from your w arm bed at 6 a. rn. 
Only im agine trudging through the cold 
streets on a w in ter’s m orning between 6 
and 6 o’clock! And then w hat w as to ne- 
come of the young children—the mere 
babies? They could not be left w ith the 
fathers, because th e m en had to turn out 
early and go to th eir work. 
A young m other m ight be seen hurrying 
along the cold, dark streets w ith a bundle 
in her arms, and the bundle containing a 
live baby w ith another wee bit of hum anity 
toddling a t the sk irt of her gown, to the 
house of some w om an who, For a sm all 
weekly paym ent, w ould undertake 
the 
charge of the children during the early 
horns the m other spent at the factory. 
W hen 8 o’clock cam e an hour was allowed 
for breakfast. T he young m other would 
have to hurry at breakneck speed to fetch 
her children from tho care taker’s, prepare 
her own and their breakfast, dispose of the 
children somehow, and back again to the 
factory. 
All in an hour! Now. asked the sisters, 
where lay the necessity of com m encing 
w ork at 6 a. rn.? T rade was not brisk, or 
the factory would not have closed at 3 p. rn. 
or 4 p. rn. W hy not in w inter and slack 
tim e commence at 8 a. rn., and work on un ­ 
til S p. rn. or 6 p. rn.? How m uch better this 
w ould be for the young wom en and chil­ 
dren. 
Many of the girls and young m others oc­ 
casionally failed, in the inclem ent w eather. 
to reach the factory a t the appointed tim e, 
consequently fines w ere rigidly enforced. 
Those fines in the aggregate am ounted to 
a good sum of m oney—enough to pay for all 
the brushes, brooms and dusters required to 
keep the factory clean. T he m anager was a 
wise and far-seeing m an. Had ho not in­ 
sisted on work com m encing at 6 a. r n . , the 
firm, and not the hands, would have to pay 
for the brushes, brooms and dusters. 
One portion of the work in the factory 
was of an unhealthy nature. It compelled 
the young women to work all day long 
w ith their hands above their heads. 
This 
brought on a com plaint from w hich the 
young m others suffered cruelly; and in­ 
sured^ a ricketty generation of children be­ 
ing born into the world. 
Could not th e m achinery, a t w hich the 
young women and girls worked, be altered 
so as to do away w ith the necessity of their 
hands being held up in th a t terrible position? 
The little children in the day tim e, while 
the fathers and m others were from.home, 
were incontinently turned into the street; 
consequently in the streets of W hiffenham, 
at all hours of the day, w inter and sum m er, 
little children were sitting disconsolately on 
doorsteps ; and som etim es getting run over 
and m aim ed and killed by horses, carts and 
wagons. 
W here so m uch w ealth abounded could 
not m eans have been devised for having a 
large room and playground provided, self­ 
supporting. ana under th e charge of ma­ 
trons, for the little children during the 
hours their m others w ere employed in the 
factory? 
These m atters distressed and perplexed 
the m inds of the sisterhood. They spoke of 
the subject to the vicar and curate of St. 
Chrysostom ’s and to the m inisters of all de­ 
nom inations. 
B ut the owners of th e factory w ere very 
great people, being so enormously rich; 
therefore, it would be unwise to offend the 
owners, as the prosperity of Whiffenham rn 
great measure depended on the factory; 
were the factory to close Whiffenham 
would suffer; and it was a question requir­ 


ing forethought and delicate handling, etc., 
etc,, etc. And so common hum anity m ust 
suffer, whim uncom m on and exalted people 
grow rich. 
Sister Alicia evinced much interest in the 
vt cl faro of the factory girla.the young women 
and their children. H aving a tender and 
sym pathetic boart of her own. she could not 
do otherwise. 
Being so often in tho town, doing all she 
could to alleviate the misery and suffering 
of her fellow creatures, brought her much 
In contact w ith the Rev. Adolphus Cushing. 
Mr. Cushing was also interested, pain­ 
fully so, in the w elfare of the poorer parish­ 
ioners. and Sir. Cushing never tired of ac­ 
companying Sister Alicia in her C hristian 
m inistrations. 
Tho curate w as good looking, and his 
dnrk, flashing eyes were fascinating, espec­ 
ially when those eyes flashed indignation at 
the wrongs which were inflicted on poor and 
suffering hum anity. 
Thus there existed a bond of sym pathy 
between Sister Alicia and the curate, and 
that Itond of sym pathy, together w ith the 
curate’s flashing dnrk eyes, did not fail to 
make an 
impression on the susceptible 
breast of Sister Alicia. 
Sister Alicia was a beautiful woman, also 
one of the richest of the sisterhood. Of the 
first fact the curate's own eyes had con­ 
vinced him ; the second fact Ins own secrot 
inquiries had confirmed. 
The curate was of opinion that so much 
beauty and w ealth deserved a better fate 
than that of being im m ured in a country 
house under the inune of a sisterhood. 
There was a row of cottages in a lane on 
the very outskirts of W hiffenham. where 
lived many of the young women and girls 
employed in the factory. 
At the end of this lane was a w ater mill 
for grinding corn, and on your left was a 
stile leading to a footpath which took you 
to a wooden bridge spanning the stream and 
on to one of the m ost delightful and rural 
walks round W hiffenham. 
It was during the early tw ilight of an 
afternoon in w inter when Sisters Adela and 
Marjorie canto down this lane together, and 
near tho stile leading into th e meadow by 
tho mill they observed two figures, a man 
and a woman, the latter being dressed in 
the garb of the sisterhood. 
The man held the sister's unresisting 
hand in his own, and the sister's head was 
bent forward, lowly, but listening intently 
to the torrent of words which fell softly 
front the m an’s w inning tongue. 
Sisters A dda and Marjorie recognized the 
two shadowy figures in a m om ent; they 
were Sister Alicia and the curate. Rev. 
Adolphus Cushing. 
bister Adela laughed, a little silvery, rip­ 
pling lau g h ; and Sister M arjorie uttered a 
quiet exclam ation of surprise; and then 
those two .sisters sought the friendly shelter 
of a cottage door, from w hence they could 
observe w hat was passing around, and re­ 
main unseen them selves. 
The curate carried Sister Alicia's hand to 
his lips, and kissed it fervently; so fervently 
that .Sisters A d d a and M arjorite could hear 
the report of th e kisses that foil on Sister 
Alicia’s w hite fingers. 
And they observed the curate assist Sister 
Alicia over the stile, and slowly w alk with 
lier across tho footbridge over the m ill­ 
stream. and then both disappeared in the 
dusk of the evening beyond. 
And the sisters 
A dda 
and Marjorie 
laughed aloud; a m usical laugh th a t floated 
down the lane, over tho stile, across the 
mill stream , until it fell upon the ears of 
Hie curate and bister Alicia away there 
down by th e high poplars and leafless alder 
bushes. 
The laughter suddenly ceased, hu t not be­ 
fore Sister Alicia im agined she recognized 
the joyful sound of the voices, whereupon 
she became startled and frightened; there­ 
fore. to allay lier fears, the curate pressed 
her hand w ithin his own and drew her to 
his side 
All the locks, holts and bars at N ightin­ 
gale’s were not strong enough to prevent 
love invading its precincts; for the curate, 
by his eloquence, sym pathy and dark dash­ 
ing eyes, had gained the ear of th e beauti­ 
ful Bister A lina. 
Sisters Adela and M arjorie turned, and in 
silence walked to the ton of the lane and 
wended their way towards N ightingale’s. 
Although both sisters appeared som ewhat 
sad, a Pleasant sm ile lingered round the lips 
of each. 
"It is quite contrary to tho tenets of tho 
Sisterhood,” rem arked Sister Marjorie. 
"A dear dereliction of duty.” added Sister 
Adela. 
"Is it in any way punishable?” asked Sis­ 
ter Marjorie. 
"W here is your rule to w arrant the in­ 
fliction of punishm ent?” rejoined Sister 
Adda. 
“It shows, after all.” said Sister Marjorie. 
half musingly, "th a t we are not quite out of 
the world, and th a t avo are not altogether 
despised.” 
"B ut,” said Sister Adela, firmly, "it is cal­ 
culated to defeat tho end we have in view ; 
that, each sister should devote her days to a 
lib' of celibacy.” 
"Our association is a silent protest to 
m an." rem arked Sister Marjorie, senten­ 
tiously. 
"If all women of our age holding 
our own position in society would do as we 
have done, m an, blind, foolish, wilful, and 
inconsiderate m an would be severely pun­ 
ished.” 
"Ho would degenerate fearfully.” said 
Sister 
Adela. 
At 
present 
he is bad 
enough.” 
"A tter all." said Sister Marjorie, in, low 
tones, as if afraid for even the night air to 
h ear her words, "if the tru th is spoken,why 
did we bantl together and come down here? 
A nsw er that, Sister Adela.” 
“Because no man cam e to m arry us,” re­ 
plied Sister Adela, sadly. 
Sister Marjorie sighed. 
And then Sister Adela sighed; and after 
th at, for a short tim e, they continued to 
w alk homeward in silence. 
"M oat we take Sister Alicia to task, and 
talk out this folly?” asked sister Marjorie. 
“ I would never consent to th a t,” replied 
Sister Adela firmly. 
"N o,” replied Sister Marjorie, gently: "I 
don’t suppose you would, for it m ay be your 
own turn next!” 
And Sister Marjorie laughed; th at charm ­ 
ing little laugh of hers, which rem inded 
one of clear w ater trickling over bright 
pebbles on a hot sunshining day. 
"Sister M arjorie!” cried Sister Adele, re­ 
provingly. 
"My dear Sister Adela.” replied Sister 
Marjorie, composedly, "w hat alarm s you? 
My Avords, I declare, are prophetic, for here 
comes tho vicar!” 
And tho rippling laughter of Sister Mar- 
t 
'orie again gladdened the cool evening 
treeze; w hile Sister Adela’s face flushed 
crim son, and her cheeks rivalled in hue the 
red. red rose. 
T he vicar, the Rev. Julian W alford, m et 
the sisters, shook hands w ith them , turned, 
ana accom panied them all the way to N ight­ 
ingale's. 
__ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
W hen a ship is drivon for tim e to get all 
her cargo on board, t ho work of loading and 
stowing away the thousands of packages 
will continue both day and night. 
'I ho 
dock then, just round tho jetty where lies 
th at one ship, presents a weird and ani­ 
m ated appearance. The electric lamps shed 
their silverylight across the w ater ;the clink, 
clink of the chains in the hydraulic cranes 
is incessant; the ceaseless rattle of the 
hand trucks sounds along the quay; the 
voices of the shipping clerks are constantly 
heard; the bargem en in their craft along­ 
side the huge steam vessel swear i I delayed; 
the stevedores shout, and the work goes on 
the long night through. 
Cyril Claridge one night ran beneath the 
beam of a hydraulic crane; a large trass, 
w eighing three-parts of a ton. containing 
closely packed M anchester goods, was being 
slung: as the crane raised the truss, swing­ 
ing it into the air, it caught Cyril Claridge 
and dashed him over toe edge of the jetty 
and into the deep dock water. 
The ship was moored w ithin three feet of 
the jetty, and Cyril w ent down. head first, 
between the black side of the ship and the 
dock wall into 30 feet of water. 
"M an in the dock!” arose m any shouts. 
"Jim Kreel, it ’s your m ate!” cried a steve­ 
dore to Jim . 
Jim rushed forward, and seeing a rope 
hanging over the side of the ship, seized it, 
and w ent down the dark well-like space 
hand over hand. H alf a dozen strong hands 
now held the rope from above, and Jim was 
soon in the w ater breast high. 
Cyril Claridge was just below th e surface, 
his head and feet downward, fixed there 
betw een the dock wall and the hull of the 
ship. 
Jim slid his hand along Cyril’s back until 
he felt the collar of his jacket, which be 
gripped w ith a clutch like steel, and then 
m anaged to slew the body from its fixed 
position and raise Cyril’s head above water. 
"H ave you got him , Jim ?” cried a steve­ 
dore from above. 
. 
"A ye,” replied Jim , w inding his left arm 
round Cyril’s body. 
.. 
"D on’t let him go. Jim ,” sang out the 
sam e stevedore. 
. 
, , 
"ITI never let him go.” replied Jim . 
“Ready, Jim ?” asked the stevedore. 
"Aye, ready,” replied Jim . 
, , „ 
And in th at m anner Jim Kreel, w ith, the 
apparently lifeless body of Cyril Claridge 
encircled w ith one arm, was hauled up from 
the black w ater of the dock. 
W hen Cyril Claridge recovered conscious­ 
ness. he found him self in bed, with Mrs. 
Kreel w atching ovor him . 
He felt as if a ton w eightw ere on hts fore­ 
head, for w hen lie tried to raise his head he 
could not; one arm , too. was helpless; and 
one leg, owing to a dam aged knee-cap, was 
im m ovable. 
. 
He tried to speak, but sufficient strength 
and life was not left even for that. n e 
tam ed his eyes im ploringly on Mrs. Kreel. 
"There, now,” cried she, Test quiet; you 


^ J e t t i n j f on nicely I 
W hy he was shat­ 
tered all to pieces! He was good for noth­ 
ing. 
He now recalled a saying of Jim 
K reel’s to his mind. W henever Jim spoke 
contem ptuously of a fellow-creature, which 
was not often, and only when the fellow- 
creature deserved it. Jim would growl: 
" lie ’s a bad ’un, and only fit for breaking 
up to mend roads w ith.” And that, thought 
Cyril Claridge. was only w hat he himself 
was fit for. to be broken to pieces, and his 
bones scattered for road-mending. 
inese 
poor folk, Jim Kreel and his old m other, 
were certainly doing all they could for him, 
and when he thought of their kindness the 
tears welled up into his eyes. 
"There, now,” cried the old dame reprov­ 
ingly,“ you’ve no call to fret, for you be 
doing nicely.” 


And w hen Jim cam® homo th at evening, 
big. burly, and as rough as ever. Cyril m an­ 
aged to th ru st his band from beneath the 
bedclothes, which Jim clasped in his own 
great paw, while his face brightened up 
w ith joy on perceiving th at his mate. Cyril 
Clsriugo. late gentlem an, now common 
docker, disabled, had regained sufficient 
consciousness to recognize him. 
Cyril Claridge recovered 
his strength 
slowly. Every day showed some im prove­ 
m ent, bnt the doctor feared a relapse. 
Cyril could rem em ber tum bling into the 


"T hen you are verv m uch to blam e. Sister 
Alicia 
Your past history is unknow n to 
me. dear sister. It is one of th e secret ten ets 
of our sisterhood th at a sister should re ­ 
m ain stanch to the m em ory of 
her old 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
, 
love; though in joining th e sisterhood sh® 
S he and Sister Adela had been great | places herself beyond th e reach of th e old 
' 
' ' 
their retirem ent from the | love, she m ust never stoop to a new on®. 


I hack again, and then observed th a t it bore a 
I London postmark, and th at it cam e from an 
eastern district of the great metropolis. 
She know no one living in the East End 
I of I-ondon: of th at she was certain, and she 
hesitated to open the letter. 
IDU-*. 
A Jo!*. I 


dock. but beyond that his m ind was blank. 
“ Who nulled me out of tho d^ck?’’ he 
asked Jim . 
"I boloed to get you out of the dock, 
m ate.” replied .lim, modestly. 
"Toll un' all about it," said Cyril. 
"W ell, m ate," replied Jim . "there hap­ 
pened to be a rope banging over the sido of 
tho ship. I wont down th at rope and found 
von under tho water, jam m ed between th® 
null and the dock Avail, 
I seized hold of 
you, and the stevedores 
hauled us up 
together.” 
T hen lie owed his life to Jim Kreel. tho 
docker, the casual laborer; and he. Cyril 
Claridge, who a few short years ago was 
worth £50,000, had not now a sovereign in 
the world wherewith lo repay these poor 
people, Jim and hts m other, tor their trouble 
and kindness. 
"B ut who supplies all 
these things'”* 
asked Cvril. pointing to the jolly, arrow ­ 
root, beef-tea, etc. 
"W hy. m ate. th a t’s all right. The steve­ 
dores and laborers subscribed a bit, and 
m ade up a good sum. ’Twas not likely we 
should desert a m ate when trouble, like 
this. had overtaken him. 
Not likely, mat®, 
not likely I" 
And now he was beholden for his very 
life to money subscribed by 
men who 
worked hard, and were paid by the hour; 
m any of wTiom, the casual laborers, had a 
trem endous struggle for bare subsistence. 
Ile was in a fair way to recovery when his 
mind gave w ay; gave way so tar that, he did 
not Avtsh to liv e ; nay, was determ ined not 
to live. 
Mrs. Kreei was m ost assiduous in her 
attentions to Cyril, and grieved at seeing 
her patient going backward. Jim Kreel had 
im m ense fault in the skill and knowledge 
of bis old m other, and w as now loath to 
credit his o a v h eyesight, for he could not be­ 
lieve in the non-recovery of his m ate, Cyril 
Claridge. 
And Cyril him self felt th a t he was doing 
these poor people, his only friends, great 
injustice. They had m ade up their minds, 
please God, th at he should live: whereas lie 
In his broken heart and obstinate state of 
m ind a a h s determ ined to die, ana every 
bour sighed for death. Consequently their 
care, solicitude and kindness were wasted, 
because apparently unappreciated. 
M elancholia, hypochondria^ call it Avhat 
you will, had seized on his mind. Life, in 
his diseased im agination, contained not one 
ray of hope for him . He had grown in­ 
tensely dispirited, and life seem ed nothing 
but a sojourn on a sunless shore, therefore 
he jilted tor death. 
Jim Kreel grieved, and jJim’s old m other 
grieved, and the doctor said th a t Claridge’s 
m ind was ill at ease. and th a t was the cause 
of his bodily strength not returning. 
Both Mrs. Kreel and Jim could see that 
ICyril Claridge had belonged to a different; 
sphere of life to th at in w hich they moved 
them selves. 
It is said th at curiosity m ade our first 
parent, the m otlier of m ankind, Mother Eve, 
go astray; and th at is why she bequeathed 
a full share of that quality to all her daugh­ 
ters to tho end of time. 
But folks like Mrs. Kreel and Jim trouble 
their beads but little w ith other people’s 
business. 
Thoir curiosity is devoted to 
finding out tho best plan for m aking bot h 
ends of the week fit in com fortably to­ 
gether: or in other words to devise means 
for ensuring sufficient food for bodily sus­ 
tenance from one day to another. 
"Consequently neither Mrs. Kreel nor Jim 
bad ever sought to leant anything of Cyril’s 
antecedents; but, said Mrs. Kreel, sagoly, 
the m an m ust have had friends at one 
tim e." 
"Jim ,” said Mrs. Kreel, one evening, "you 
had better learn Avbere this m an’s relations 
live, for he ain 't going to live lorever, I can 
see." 
I 
"You don’t m ean that, m other?” cried 
Jim , huskily, for a choking sensation cam e 
into Jim ’s massy throat. 
"T here’s som ething on his m ind r th at 
won’t let bim get well. 
said Mrs. Kre6l, 
"and nobody knows how soon the m an may 
dio.” 
Jim uttered an exclam ation in the shape 
of one strong word, and pushed away his 
plato, containing a piece of .steaming steak, 
for work was plentiful just then. 
His m other’s words m ust have upset him 
fearfully, or he would not have refused hts 
food. It Avas the first tim e in Jim 's life such 
a circum stance bad happened; Mrs. Kreel 
had never known her worthless son bahave 
like th a t bel'oro, and even she, who never 
evinced any pity for Jim , looking upon him 
as a block of granite, all rough edges, even 
she a v o s now sorry th a t she had not kept 
her words unspoken until Jim ’s supper was 
over. 
Jim left his food and w ent into the sick 
m an’s room. Cyril faintly smiled as bis old 
rough friend pulled a chair alongside his 
bed. 
"M ate.” said Jim . "you haven’t found 
m uch wrong about me, h a re you?” 
"No, Jim , replied Cyril, "yon are a real 
good fellow.’’ 
"T hen,” said Jim , "you look on mo as a 
friend.” 
"Certainly, J im ; a real good friend.” 
"T hen, confound it,” cried Jim , "treat me 
as a friend!” 
Cyril glanced wonderingly at Jim Kreel. 
"If th ere’s anything on your mind, you 
ought to tell me of it. lf there’s anything 
you w ant done, you ought to ask mo to do 
it. If you lie there and fret, and keep 
things to yourself, you ain’t behaving right 
to mo and tho obi wom an, and it shows 
th a t you don’t believe in us. We m ade tip 
our m inds th at you should get all right 
again; but, hang it, m ate, yon don't try to 
get right 
If you turn un yottr toes now. 
m ate, we should consider th at you slighted 
us, and it would be a slur on both our char­ 
acters.” 
"Jim . you are a good fellow, and I am a 
f 
ood-for-notliing fellow. The wisest thing 
can do is to m ake my exit front tho world 
as soon as possible.” 
And Cyril sighed. 
“Now , look hero, m ate, if there’s anything 
le a n do for you, ITI do it: if there’s any­ 
body you w ant to see, ITI fetch him . I 
hate to see a m an give in. I’d have a round 
w ith the devil before I’d give in.” 
Cyril was thoughtful for some m inutes. 
Hts thoughts, since his consciousness had 
returned, often reverted to the lovely face 
of th e girl to whom he had spoken words of 
love in the past; the past which now seemed 
so long ago! T hat lovely girl had joined a 
sisterhood; and ono of the self-imposed 
tasks of tho sisterhood a v o s th at they should 
go am ong the poor and suffering, the suffer­ 
ing in mind, body or estate. 
Cyril Clarioge im agined th a t if he could 
look bu t once more on th a t lovely face, but 
once more hear th at sw eet voice, th at he 
would then dio happily. If he asked her to 
com e to his bedside, now th a t he was linger­ 
ing between life and death, he knew th at 
she would not refuse; and if he prayed her 
forgiveness for calling her hither, that she 
w ould grant it, 
Tho prospectus, sent him by Mr. Cushing 
of the Genevieve Sisterhood, was am ongst 
his papers. He directed Jim Kreel where 
to find it. 
“W rite to th at lady.” he said, "and tell 
her th a t Cyril Claridge is on hts death­ 
bed, attd 
th at 
hts 
selfishness lasts to 
the end, for th at he w ould like to look on 
hor face and hear the m usic of hor voice 
once m ore.” 
And Cyril 
Claridge, w ith 
hip wasted 
hand, pointed to the nam e of Lady Marjorie 
Carbery. 
Jim Kreel, in a state of wonderm ent, 
m ade a pencil m ark against Lady M arjorie 
Carbery 8 nam e; aud then Jim w ith the 
prospectus in hand w ent back 
to 
lits 
m other. 
"Here, m other.” cried Jim , getting un­ 
com fortably warm , "he asks me to w rite to 
a lady, a real lady w ith a title, mother, and 
tell her th at he’s on his death-bed, and th a t 
he’d like to see her before he books it for 
good. Get the pen and ink and a piece of 
paper and w e’ll do it a t once, m other.” 
Mrs. Kreel could not write, or else Jim 
would have relegated the w riting to her: 
nevertheless. Jim had faith in her judg­ 
m ent. They sat down together, Jim still 
fum ing over the im portance of the m atter 
in hand, 
"P u t our address on the top. Jim , and 
w rite plainly.” 
"P lain enough, m other, you bet,” replied 
Jim , rubbing tile palm of his right hand on 
tho sleeve of his coat. 
Jim Avrote a few lines, and then left off, 
feeling as if he were in a quicksand. 
"W ill this do, m other?” and Jim read 
aloud, as follows: 
14 Ch a r l o t t e S t ., 
) 
V i c t o r ia D o c k R o a d , E a s t . ) 
D ear L a u t —This is to say that m f mate, on* 
Cyril Claridge, Is down, having met with a dunce of 
an accident like, and being of opinion that he ta done 
for, would Uke to see you once before he cuts It, lf 
convenient to yourself. Yours truly, 
J im K reel. 
“T h at’s a very good letter. Jim , but it 
won’t do. Don’t call the m an your m ate: 
don’t say he’s going to cut it, and don’t say 
he’s done for. 
"W hy, hang it, m other, if you leave all 
th at out, you take aw ay all the inside of the 
letter a t once, and only leave a bit of a 
skeleton behind,” cried Jim . 
"Ju st say,” said Mrs. K reel,deeply ponder­ 
ing, "that Mr. Claridgo is dangerously ill, 
and that he has expressed a wish to see 
your ladyship. That’s more Uke the way 
those (tort of folk write to one another.” 
Jim groaned, not being fond of letter-writ- 
ing, bat immediately followed his mother’s 
instructions. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Jim K reel’s letter addressed to Lady Mar­ 
jorie Carbery. N ightingales, W hiffenham, 
in a big, thick, spraw ling hand, had an un­ 
canny and suspicious look on the face, or 
envelope, of it. 
It lay on the breakfast 
table aAvaiting Sister M arjorie’s appearance, 
and the sisters avIi o chanced to come down 
before Sister M arioneglaucedatthe strange 
superscription wonderingly. 
Sister Marjorie was not rn expectation of 
a letter, ana she took this one in her hand 
doubtfully. Instead of tearing open the 
envelope eagerly, as ladies invariably do, 
Sister Marjorie turned it over slowly, and 


friends before 
_ l l ® _____ _ 
world, and they bad but few secrets from 
each other. Sister Adela was now w atch­ 
ing Sister Marjorie, and us Sister Marjorie 
; glanced upward her eyes encountered those 
of Sister Adela. 
"W hv hesitate?” asked Sister Adela. 
“ I have a presentim ent th at the letter 
contains strange new s,” replied Sister Mar­ 
jorie. 
"T he Avay to find out is to open it. 
Rested Sister Eva. 
sug- 


Slster A dda herself wa* entirely free of 
th is 
obligation. A lthough 
a 
beautiful 
wom an, she never had a lover. W ith Sister 
Alicia it was otherw ise. 
, 
. 
Sister Alicia was now doubly conscious or 
her own m istake and folly, and S ister A licia 
grieved. 
, 
"Y'onr old lover. Sister A lid a, m ust h av e 
been a fool, for yon are a peerless girl, an a 
wore he to search F.ngland over ne w ould 
probably not find your equal. If you w ere 
And if very interesting or sensational, 
to m arry this curate, your old lover w ould 
* " 
* 
* " 
J 
h r ’ 
- 
sm ile and sneer and enlarge on woman s 
fickleness; whereas,if you continue to dw ell 
happily w ith the sisterhood, doing all the 
good th a t in your power lies, he w ill som e 
dav awake, the film will fall from his eyes, 
and lie will sigh for the treasure th a t he 
has lost.” 
. a . 
Sister Alicia again buried h er face in Sis­ 
ter A delft’s w hite neck, and fondly pressed 
Sister Ydeia to her breast. 
"sister Adela,” mi in n u rea Sister Alicia, 
"your words m ake m e so happy, I see the 
folly into which I wa® drifting. I m ust pray 
of you, dear sister, to inform Mr. C ashing 
Dial w hat he wishes can n ev er com e to 
pa®*.” 
The subject was duly laid before th e sis­ 
terhood in conclave. 
Every phase of th e 
m atter was lucidly explained by Sister 
A dda. 
It was fun for the sisters: and as usual 
they laughed in chorus. 
"P resum ptuousin a cu rate!” cried Sister 
Marjorie. "Sim ilar overtures from a vicar 
m ight he worthy a little consideration; 
don't je u think.so. Sister A dela?” 
Sister Adela’s eyes, alw ays bright, pow 


read it aloud.” added Mister Leonora. 
"If you imagine the nows bad or disagree- 
able leave the letter unopened until after 
breakfast," said Sister Helen. 
"F or fear it Avould spoil our appetites,’ 
added Sister May. 
"lf bad we will all share your aorrow,” 
said Sister Beatrice. 
, 
"O n tho same rule, if good. you m ust let 
us partake of your joy,” cried Sister Adelino, 
"Open it, and end our suspense," said 
Sister Gertrude. 
Thereupon Sister 
M arjorie opened the 
letter, ran her eyes over its content®, and 
the color forsook her cheeks. 
S ister Marjorie was one of the m erriest, 
brightest and most liglit-hearted of all the 
sisterhood; but this letter brought a sad ex­ 
pression to Sister M arjorie’s face, and for a 
m om ent made her lips quiver* 
"It is from some one whom I once knew ,” 
said Sinter Marjorie in trem ulous tones, 
"and who now lies dangerously ill.” 
She gave the letter to Sister Adela. who 
hastily read it. 
"W e will discuss the subject after break­ 
fast.” said Sister Adtda 
ntiiti 
a'lv irt 
tv to-ire* a 
w i «* i w 
. 
Thcnistflrs all looked frrave, and breakfast t flashed incandescently; but bmnsr fopd of 
th a t m orning was partaken <>(■ 
paratlve silence. 
Breakfast over, the sisters all drew round 
; the fire. Sister Adela w ith the m ysterious 
i m issive in her hand. Sister .Marjorie still 
i very grave, the rem ainder of tho sisters 
quiet and attentive. 
"T his letter,” said Sister Adela, "is signed 
Jim Kreel, a name quite unknow n to Sister 
M arjorie; but the purport of tho letter is to 
I inform our dear sister th a t some one whom 
she once knew is now lying ill down in a 


m atters of fact she ignored Sister .Marjorie % 
hypothesis. 
"Suppose we inform th e carat® th a t he is 
too fast; he m ight have allowed his v icar to 
have first pick:” said Sister Adeline. 
"It would 1>« rare fun to have th e cu rate 
here and roast him !” said Sister Eva. 
“ Koa-t him as they form erly did heretics? 
asked Sister Violet. 
"No, I m ean chaff h im ,” explained Sister 
Eva. 
’ 
» 
____ 
"Suppose we send him a round robin aay- 
far E ast End district of Loudon, som ewhere ‘ ing his kind offer is declined w ith t h a n k s . 
in th a t unknown p art whore th e docks are. j T h at would prevent bim seeking another 
T his m an was form erly rich, respected | wife from the sisterhood.” 
and moved iii the best circles of society, , 
“ Had he known that. Sister V iolet’s father 
having luxurious cham bers in a street in | is a bishop he would certainly have chosen 
M ayfair. Perhaps lie is now on his d e a th -I her, and so m ade sure of church pre ferm ent,” 
bed; for he has expressed a wish to once said Sister May. 
m ore see Sister Marjorie. 
"If Sister Alicia’s face tu rn s all m en's 
"I can only surm ise th a t the m an is heads she m ust not go abroad w ithout a 
rain ed ; ruined by his own blind folly; anti 
thick veil. 
She's quite dangerous!” said 
th a t before his eves close to open never I Sister Georgina. 
again he longs to look upon a face that he 
once loved. 
W hat do the sisters adviso 
should ho 'Ione under such circum stances?” 
"T h at Sister Marjorie, accompanied by 
one or more of the sisterhood, should go 
and seo this man im m ediately," said Sister 
Leonova. . 
"C ertainly," cried tho sisters, w ithout ono 
i dissentient voice. 
"T hen I would like to accompany Sister 
M arjorie,” said Sister Adela. 
T hat was also sanctioned unanim ously. 
"Perhaps it would be as well," rem arked 
I Sister Violet, whoso father was a bishop, 
" th a t you take a clergym an w ith you. It ta 
a pity that a man should die w ithout some 
spiritual consolation being adm inistered.” 
"W ould you advise us to ask our vicar or 
the curate. Mister A licia?" said Sister Marjo­ 
rie, smiling. 
"I cannot advise you,” replied 
Sister 
Alicia, blushing. 
Cyril Claridge had lieen dead to Sister 
.Marjorie for two years or more. She bad 
tried to banish his im ag e from her m ind; 
and she had .succeeded so far th a t ho dw elt 
only in her memory as a dear friend m ight 
w hom she had once know n, but was now 
lost to lier forever. 
T he hunting words of love th at he had 
whispered in h er ears would never be for­ 
gotten; tliev were cherished as women 
cherish faded flowers and old letters th at 
once came from loving h ands; hut the matt, 
Cyril Claridgo him self, was dead to her for­ 
ever. 
It was decided th at Sisters Adela and Mar­ 
jorie should visit Cyril Claridge on the m or­ 
row. th a t is the day after they received Jim 
K reel's letter. 
And when the morrow cam e Sisters Adela 
and Marjorie fotiud th e vicar at the station 
w aiting for them . 
The two sisters and the vicar arrived at 
Mrs. K reel’s at midday. 
The vicar rem ained in the little parlor, 
w hile the sisters w ent into tho sick m a^’s 
room. 
Cyril Claridge w as a pitiful sight 
His 
eyes unnaturally lustrous, his obe"KS pallid 
and sunken, and his forehead covered w ith 
sticking plaster. 
W hen Mister M arjorie had last seen him 
he was a fine, handsom e man. in robust 
health, tall, straight, w ith the splendid 
physique of an athlete. And now he was a 
w reck, barely the sem blance of a man. 
Mister Adela was startled, and trem bled 
for Sister Marjorie. 
But the latter retained 
b er coolness; she was prepared for some­ 
thing unusual; ber own heart whispered 
th a t som ething terrible had occurred, or 
this man would not have sent for her. 
Him took Cj’ril Claridgfi's thin and wasted 
hand and pressed it w ith her own. The 
tears ran from his eyes in stream s. Mhe 
wiped his cheeks w ith her own dainty 
handkerchief; and Bister A dda looked on 
for a moment, and then w ent back to the 
vicar. 
“You are very good to com e,” m urm ured 
Cyril, faintly. 
W e have done no m ore than our duty in 
com ing,” replied Sister M.trjorie. 
‘‘Can you 
forgive me, M arjorie?” ho 
asked. 
“Cyril,” she replied, in her sweet low 
voice, "I have nothing to forgive. 
You had 
yourself to please, an a you w ent your own 
w ay." 
" I was a blind fool. B ut say th a t you for­ 
give. Let me feel w hile I linger here that 
you have forgiven me, M arjorie.” 
"Repine not. Get well, Cyril, and then I 
will say th at I forgive you.” 
"I have nothing to live for. I am rained, 
irretrievably.” 
“G et well, and sta rt life afresh. T here 
are friends w ho will show you the way. 
T hink not th at you stand alone in th e 
w orld.” 
And she busied herself round the sick 
m an ’s bed. sm oothing his pillow’, and doing 
a score of nam eless little offices tending to 
his ease and comfort. 
W hile Sister M arjorie was w ith Cyril 
Claridge, 
Sister 
Adela 
wa® 
earnestly 
w hispering to tho vicar. 
‘ T he vicar had an interview’ with the sick 
m an; and he convinced Cyril th a t a fresh 
life aw aited him in a new country; th at a 
fund was placed a t his (the vicar’s) dis­ 
posal. from which a loan could be granted 
th a t would enable him to em bark in some 
career or calling in a colony far aw’ay. 
W hen Jim Kreel cam e home from the 
docks that night his old raothorshowed him 
IO sovereigns. T hat was a sight the like of 
w hich Jim had never seen in his m other’s 
house before; now Jim began to th in k th a t 
w hen he found Cyril on the Tham es em ­ 
bankm ent it was the luckiest find he had 
ever had. 


CHA PTER X. 
Sister Alicia, one of th e most gentle of the 
sisterhood, found her m ind 
m uch 
pitr- 
turbed. Rev. Adolphus Cushing had m ade 
this gentle being believe th at ne was de­ 
votedly in love w ith her, and th at her re­ 
fusal to accept his hand would doom him to 
everlasting misery and sorrow. 
Sister Alicia would not w ittingly h u rt the 
m eanest arid m ost insignificant of God’s 
creatures, therefore to give pain to one of 
the purest and hest of m ankind—for in such 
an exalted light had she learned to look 
upon the curate—caused her inexpressible 
grief. 
T he carate pressed his suit w ith all the 
passion of an ardent and im petuous lover, 
and w ith such an am ount or fervor as in ­ 
duced Sister Alicia to give credence to every 
word th at ho said. 
T he sisters were supposed to harbor no 
outside secrets one from another. 
W hen 
they entered w ithin tho walls of N ightin­ 
gales they virtually renounced the world 
and all its allurem ents. In everything they 
w ere to act in concert together. 
W hatever degree of trouble fell upon a 
sister was to be m ade known to the whole 
sisterhood; and the m any were to do all iii 
their power to lessen th e sorrow, to lighten 
the load, of the stricken one. 
Had not Sister M arjorie laid bare her past 
sorrow? And had not th e sisters debated 
together and agreed, through the m edium 
of their vicar. Mr. W alford, to advance a 
loan of £500 to Cyril Claridge to enable him 
to leave England for A ustralia? T hat was 
th e grand aud noble kind of work in which 
th e sisterhood was engaged, and by the 
side of which m ere iove-m aking bore a 
foolish look. 
In a distressed state of m ind she sought 
advice from Sister Adela. 
Sister Adela had a charm ing little boudoir 
of her own, and it was th ith er th at Sister 
Alicia, tim id as a fawn, w ent to m ake full 
confession of her sins and wickedness. 
“O, Sister Adela,” cried th e gentle Sister 
Alicia, throw ing her 
arm s rouud Sister 
A dda s shoulders, and hiding her blushing 
cheeks in Sister A d d a ’s snow-white neck. 
"I have been weak und foolish, unfaithful 
to th e sisterhood, and now come to confess 
m y fault." 
Sister Adela sm iled, and kissed one of Sis­ 
ter Alicia’s blushing cheeks. 
“ In a m om ent of thoughtless weakness, 
Sister Adela, I listened to the words of love. 
For a m om ent I im agined th at I could love 
th is m a n ; but after reflection has convinced 
m e of m y folly. A dm ire him , I m ay ; b u t 
love him . never!” 
"You allude. Sister Alicia, to our curate, 
Mr. Cushing?” 
"Yes, Sister Adela.” 
“The curate,” said Sister Adela, "is an 
eloquent m an; and I believe him also to be 
a. sincere m an; therefore, in listening to 
bim , Sister Alicia. I do not consider your 
conduct terribly reprehensible. 
These words surprised Sister Alicia. 
"O f course,” continued 
Sister Adela, 
hastily, “ I m ade th a t rem ark under tho 
conviction th at you have never before lis- 
ened to the words of love from another 
m an’s lins? Am I correct in th at supposi­ 
tion, Sister Alicia?” 
Mis t y Alicia’s eyelids drooped and her 
head*Tiing low ; aho w as self-convicted in a 
m om ent. 


W here there are so m any lovely girls." 
said Sister Marjorie, .swinging her rig h t arm 
round, so as to indicate alf th e sisters, "how 
puzzled m ust the poor m an have been to 
m ake a choice at all!” 
And again did the sisters laugh in chorus. 
"How foolish he will look when. Suuday 
com es!” said Mister G ertrude. 
"Y es; it would only be common kindness 
for Mister Alicia to tak e a back seat,” sug­ 
gested Mister Beatrice. 
' 
Sister Adela conveyed th e intelligence of 
his rejection to Rev. A dolphus Cushing. 
T hat gentlem an received it very coolly. He 
was not in the least disconcerted. 
And 
w hen Munday m orning cam e he perform ed 
his allotted tasks w ith his usual am ount of 
assurance and nonchalance. 
After th at the sisters voted him heartless. 
Bv w hat strange process of reasoning they 
arrived at th a t judgm ent it is im possible for 
us to say. 


CH A PTER XI. 
Mention has been m ade of a lady livingin 
W hiffenham who was unm arried and neb. 
W hen Rev. Adolphus C ushing first decided 
to go angling for a w ife (and richest th is was 
the lady to whom he m eant to throw hts 
bait. Mhe w as quite 12 years older th an the 
curate, and her personal charm s were nil. 
Now sister Alicia was three years younger 
than the curate, and Sister Alicia was a 
lovely woman, also rich, therefore Rev. 
Adolphus Cushing cast his line, w ith him ­ 
self on tho hook for a batt, rig h t across the 
way of Mister Alicia. Mr. Cushing had a 
nibble, and he felt certain th e nibble would 
develop into a bite, and grew confident of 
landing the beautiful goldfish.Sister Alicia. 
B ut be soon discovered his m istake, for 
after that one slight nibble his bait was dis- 
rcs'onled. if not despised. 
it WW, then th at Mr. Cushing m ade up his 
m ind to go angling for the lady who first 
attracted his attention, nam ely, Miss Selina 
W arley. 
The lady, as we have said, was 
rich J and riches in the shrew d judgm ent of 
Mr. Cushing covered no end of draw backs. 
The lady’s father w as a law yer : and the 
lady’s brother was a lawyer, also leader of 
th e choir, and a very prom inent supporter 
of th e church of St. C hrysostom ’s. 
In the opinion of Mr. W arley, .Sr., Mr. 
Cushing was m uch too young for his daugh­ 
ter ; and in the opinion of Mr. W arley. Jr., 
Mr. Cushing did not care the least tor his 
sister, 
it was only her m oney th at he 
coveted. 
This refusal on th e p art of the tw o law ­ 
yers, two great mon in w hiffenham bv v ir­ 
tue of their w ealth, m ade th e curate unpop­ 
ular, and drove Selina W arley to despera­ 
tion, for it m ade h er so w eary o f the 
world th at she decided to renounce all 
its pleasures and leave it. and at once join 
th e Genevieve Sisterhood! 
Yes, Melina W arley, th e richest unm ar­ 
ried lady in W hiffenham , m ade form al ap­ 
plication to bo ad m itted w ithin th e pre­ 
cincts of N ightingales as a m em ber of th e 
Genevieve Misterliood. 
We pride ourselves on our veracity th e r e ­ 
fore.in relating the history of the Genevieve 
Sisterhood, we dare hold nothing back, 
however disparaging to th e sisters in gen­ 
eral. We regret to be com pelled to state 
th a t the sisterhood received th e application 
iu a spirit of hilarious m errim ent. 
T he sisters were all assem bled together, 
and Sister Adela read aloud Miss W arley’* 
application. 
’ Suppose,” at length suggested Bister Ad­ 
eline ' you tell her th a t the fact of her h av ­ 
in g received an offer of m arriage renders 
her ineligible to join our sisterhood?” 
"Yes.” said Mister G ertrude, "say th ak 
none, not even one, of the sisters ever had 
an offer: and th at th a t is th e chief reason 
of their joining tho sisterhood.” 
And the sisters, o h o aud all, sighed. 
Mister Adela, grave and stately, seaately 
arose und w alked across tho room to a 
davenport, and w rote as follows: 
Dkar Skuxa—You cannot imagine how inexpres­ 
sibly grieved we all are at being unable to receivs 
you Into our aiaterhood. Your Ineligibility arise* 
from the fact of your having received aa offer of 
marriage. That, we much regret to say, debar* you 
from Joining our sisterhood. 
It is one of our tenet* that there mast be a com­ 
munion of thought and feeling among us; that noth­ 
ing in our past lives ha* occurred calculated to raise 
u«, even In our own minds, one above another. No 
slater ha* ever received an offer of marriage. Our 
rules are Inexorable; were they pliant, they ahoald 
be stretched In your favor. 
I am, dear Selina, 
Very sincerely yours. 
Adkla. 
Selina W arley w as really flattered by th e 
contents of the letter. Mhe showed it to th e 
Rev. Adolphus C ushing; a t the sam e tim e 
inform ing th a t gentlem an th at her life was 
now so blighted th a t she intended to devise 
som e plan or m eans of retiring from th® 
world altogether. 
T his th reat frightened 
Mr. Cushing considerably, 
II® proposed 
flight and a secret m arriage. 
[ t o b e c o n t i n o r d . I 


B E L O W 8 E A L E V E L . 


V alleys in th e U n ited S tates W h ich M ay 
H ave B een Seas. 
[San Francisco Chronicle.) 
Melton is one of th e low est points in th e 
U nited States, being 2*33 feet below sea 
level. It is a dreary spot, situ ated a t about 
tho end of a huge valley. From tim e im ­ 
m em orial Salton hasb een a desert, and for 
all tim e to come it will rem ain so. E xcept 
for a few scant sagebrush, nothinggrow s on 
it.nor can be m ade to grow ,H ere lie tn e huge 
salt beds w hich are now being w orked by a 
Man Francisco com pany, so w h at looks ap­ 
parently a useless w aste is really valuable 
land. 
The beds cover nil enorm ous area, an d 
th e salt is scraped lrorn tho surface, and is 
not, aa some people im agine, m ixed in th e 
sam e way as gold and silver. The beds are 
about six to eight feet iii length, and often 
larger, for they are artificially m ade, and in 
them oozes the salt. T he only tools w hich 
are employed to g ath er th e salt are a shovel 
aud a hoe. 
Then the crude salt is loaded upon flat 
cars and run down by a locom otive into th e 
m ills, where it is pounded up into salt for 
th e table, for the dairy and tor such other 
purposes as is needed. T he am ount of salt 
th at can be produced is incalculable. In­ 
deed. there is enough to supply th e civilized 
world for ail tim e to com e, and if there 
were a failure of salt anyw here th e Colorado 
desert would be able to supply th e dem and. 
Iu broad day, w hen th e beds are seen from 
the railroad ears, th ey look like an im m ense 
inland ocean, w hose w aters are of glaring 
w hite, upon whose broad bosom rise in n u ­ 
m erable m irages from, a great city blessed 
w ith churches aud cathedrals, whose spires 
are as num erous as th e m asts on the river 
Tham es to g reat ocean steam ships and huge 
sailing vessels. In early m orning, w hen 
th e san is rising, th e scene is one en unsur­ 
passed splendor, for as th e rays strik e the 
salty crystals they flash forth various col­ 
ored lights. 
The only labor th a t can be h ad here is 
Chinese and Indian, and Mr. Durbrow. th e 
m anager, who has had 
considerable ex- 
ferien cew ith the Indians, says th a t th e 
ndians of the Colorado desert are adm ir­ 
able workers. 
Indeed, th ey appear to be, 
and are particularly am bitious. They have 
built around th e m anager’s house quite a 
little settlem ent, and they are epicures in 
the m atter of food. 
They are all m en of fam ily. T heir women, 
who are singularly good-looking, keep house 
for them, but do no sort of m an aal labor ox- 
copt th at connected with the house. The 
bucks are stalwart young chap®, and so well 
thought of are.they by Mx-Durboow that he 
pays the Indians $1.50 
a day, and the 
Chinese $1.35 a day. 
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"Reason cannot shote itself more reason­ 
able than to cease reasoning on things that 
are above reasoning.''—{Sir Philip Sidney. 


his shoulder, he made a shabby contrast 
aith some of his predecessors, who used 
to ride down Hie lino upon rlchly-capar- 
teoned chanters, resplendent in all the 
grorgeous paraphernalia of war, At first ft 
was thought that tho bun lie was an in­ 
ferior thing, Just because it was so poorly 
and carelessly wrapped up. 
But Uncle 
Sam, in all his many shopping tours, 
seldom brought back a more valuable 
package than that. 
Some one once said 
that Thomas Carlyle bad the most un­ 
kempt head of any man in England. 
"Yes,” replied a listener, "and the most 
brains in it, too." 
Apr aha w 
Lincoln was a very awk­ 
wardly-shaped bundle, and for a long time 
many people thought his ideas were mis­ 
fits, simply because his clothes were. But 
it was found out soon enough that his ideas 
were cut by a much more skilful tailor than 
his coat. Horack Greeley used to button 
the top button of his vest into the bottom 
buttonhole, and some of his enemies used 
to say that he put on his pantaloons hind 
part before; Horace was another very good 
package carelessly done up. Mr. William 
M. E varts was another eminent New 
Yorker who used to carry some admirable 
ideas beneath a perfectly shocking hat. 
It is far from the intention of your Uncle 
D u d ley to start a crusade against good 
clothes. 
All animated human statuary 
looks better when it is artistically draped, 
and it is a quite pardonable weakness for a 
man or a woman to bo solicitous about the 
drapery. Some of our foremost men. it is 
true, have been poorly dressed, and some of 
them, on the contrary, dressed with ex­ 
quisite taste and elaborateness. W ashing­ 
to n 
always dressed in the height of 
fashion. 
W eb ster's 
blue 
suit 
with 
brass buttons became an acknowledged 
model for succeeding generations of states­ 
men. President A r t h u r could tie a cravat 
as well as be could handle the chief execu­ 
tive power of a nation, which was very 
well indeed. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is: 
“You cannot tell the value of a bundle by 
the way it is wrapped up." Don’t Judge 
J erry Simpson by his socks or lack of 
socks is the advice of your 
U ncle D udley, 


part and parcel of the policy which protects 
one class at the expense of another. It has 
spread the canker of mortgages over the 
whole farming lands of tho country. The 
New England and Ohio farmers push West 
only to be told that they had better go back 
and take their chances where they came 
from. 
The grievances of the farmer are real 


in Europe?" Why, Indeed? It is a nut 
which our protectionist contemporaries 
have never yet been able to crack. Tho 
plain, common sense fact is that, other 
things being equal, a country can pay 
higher wages if its hands we not tied by 
tariffs. 
_________ 


J e r r y Sim pson shows from the start in 
his New England tour that he is well armed 
■with facts and figures, and knows how to 
grievances, and they cry loudly to be re- ) tis* them. His statements cannot but have 


MB. BLAINE’S LATEST SCHEME. 
Mr. Blaine is reported to be on the eve 
of extending the reciprocity idea into the 
domain of finance, with a view to estab­ 
lishing, through international agreement, a 
uniform intrinsic value for the silver dollar 
in all the states of this continent, and, ulti­ 
mately, in all the great commercial nations 
of the world. 
This plan, of course, could it be effected, 
would amount to monetizing silver in the 
countries which enter into it. It has been 
attempted many times, but the statesmen 
of Europe have never had the courage to 
take a step so fatal to the purposes of the 
single standard interests. 
Mr. 
Blaine 
seems to think that could he consolidate 
his plan on this continent, with its growing 
commercial interests, the pressure might 
become great enough to press the European 
statesmen into it. 
As a sort of political middle man in the 
role of compromiser in great national issues 
Mr. Blaine certainly cuts a very interesting 
figure. Whatever the suspicion of insincer­ 
ity that may have come to attach to all he 
undertakes, he is at least original~a most 
remarkable combination of brains and in­ 
coherency of purpose and motive. Acting 
better than he knows, be is a galling thorn 
in the side of his party, which dares neither 
to censure him severely nor to put him out 
while he Is giving away the whole Inward­ 
ness of the great schemes which tax the 
masses in'commerce and in finance. 
Neither Mr. B laine nor any other states­ 
man living is big enough to Induce the 
great commercial nations of Europe to take 
a step which would end in the universal 
monetization of silver. The powerful mon­ 
eyed interests, which control values through 
insisting on an exclusive gold standard and 
casting reproach upon silver at every oppor­ 
tunity, will permit no European statesman 
to hazard so vital a source of power and 
wealth. Mr. Blaine probably understands 
this, but by holding out the prospect of 
accomplishing such a feat he gets an enor­ 
mous political advertisement, which is prob­ 
ably his chief aim in the matter. 
In this matter of silver, as in the tariff 
reciprocity business, it is amusing to see 
Mr. Blaine conciliating the powers both of 
protectionism and of orthodox finance, 
through schemes, the logical outcome of 
which, if carried out, would be free trade 
and free money. South America has proved 
a bonanza for him as a lever by which to' 
get a pry under the policies which his party 
regard as most vital. It is a man of no 
small genius who thus manages to figure as 
friend and traitor at the same time. 


IH E LEGEND OF SIMPSON’S SOCKS. 
(Sometimes a valuable bundle is done up 
in cheap paper and tied with a brown 
string. A schoolgirl’s essay is frequently 
tied with a beautiful blue ribbon, while 
L o n g fe llo w wrote "Excelsior" with a 
lead pencil on the back of an old envelope. 
But men persist in judging other men by 
the way they look when they are done up 
In bundles. If the wrappings are coarse tho 
human bundle within is considered worth­ 
less. President H a rris o n gave expression 
to this popular delusion when he said, “A 
cheap coat makes a cheap man." 
J erry Simpson furnishes an illustration 
of the tendency of men to judge of the value 
of bundles by the manner in which they are 
done up. Here is a man whom it was popu­ 
larly rumored was tied up without some of 
the conventional strings used in making up 
the human bundle. A small local rumor 
arose that he wore no socks. This rumor 
spread from township to county, from 
oounty to State, from State to nation, and 
then was blazoned before the open-eyed 
wonder of the universe. Here was a human 
package done up in a careless, unconven- 
lional way. and the world incontinently 
^included that its contents were of little 
cain*. But we have already discovered 
that the world, as it has frequently done 
before, and as it will frequently do again, 
made a prodigious mistake. J e r r y Simp­ 
son. with or without socks, is nobody’s 
fool. He is coming to, be considered as a 
voice for hitherto inarticulate millions, 
who until now' have been unable to ade­ 
quately and coherently speak for them­ 
selves. And he is a voice that is earnest, 
easily understood, and bound to be heard. 
if J e r ry is done up with economical wrap- 
ings and tied with a cheap string, he is for 
all that a valuable package. 
When Gen. G r a n t used to walk through 
the army dressed like an ordinary soldier, 
with the exception oi the three stars on 
4 


dressed. Vs we have long maintained, the 
first point of attack should be tho tariff sys­ 
tem. and it will be folly to break ranks now 
to set up other issues, aud try to build up 
other parties. That hasbeen tried over and 
over again in tho last two decades, and it 
has failed. One great question at a time is 
all that any party can handle, and, there­ 
fore, it will be the height of folly for the 
farmers to divide their strength by forming 
a new party at this time. The Democratic 
party is moving as fast as any party can 
safely move in their direction. And the 
broad principles of Democracy include all 
tho good things that the farmers are striv­ 
ing for. The farmers will get along much 
fastcrif they remain allies of the Democracy 
than they can possibly do if they divide 
their strength by forming an impotent 
and ephemeral new’ party. 


a powerful influence among the farmers. 
Still the farmers should not forget that the 
easiest and quickest way out of their troubles 
in through Democracy. 


There’s a big spring boom in ballot re­ 
form. This is the sort of thing that gives 
one confidence that this country is all right 
and is not going to the demnltlon bow 
wows on account of political corruption. 


TO THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 
Full reports of the speeches of Jerry 
Simpson, congressman-elect from Kansas, 
who is stumping New Hampshire and 
Maine, to agitate the forming of lodges of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, will appear weekly 
in T h e W e e k ly G lobf,. 
They begin this week with an important 
interview with Mr. Sim pson, and his open­ 
ing address at Manchester, N. II. 
T h e W e e k ly G lo b e welcomes Mr. Simp­ 
son to New’ England, and will do all it can 
to strengthen his influence, because he is on 
the side of the people, and the people need 
just the help lie is giving them. 


“I have come to tile conclusion that the time has 
arrived when we no more need a Senate than does a 
wagon a fifth wheel.—(From Jjsaur Simpson’s 
speech at Manchester, N. II. 
Verv good, Jerry ; but as long as we must 
have senators let’s elect thorn by direct vote 
of the people! That will make them less 
objectionable._________ 
Of the 1.904,000,000 pounds of paper pro­ 
duced in the world annually, half of which 
is consumed in printing, 600,000.000 pounds 
are required for newspapers. Though the 
newspaper press can thus prove its title in 
pounds and ounces, these figures by no 
means adequately express its power. 


WAR FIGURES AND THE NEW SOUTH. 
With the death of Gen. Joseph E. J ohn­ 


ston, following close upon that of Gen. 
Sherman, the last great figure in the war 
for the preservation of the Union passes 
from the stage. 
Gen. Jo h n s to n , educated and honored in 
the Union, true to the traditions of his sec­ 
tion, deemed it his duty7 to quit the Union 
in deference to his State, As Alexander 
S te p h e n s expressed it, after fighting seces­ 
sion up to tho last moment, he believed that 
his first duty was to his family, his second 
to his State, and his third to tho Union." In 
common with all the great Southern states­ 
men he believed that without chattel 
slavery the South could not hold its own 
with other sections of the country. 
The utter groundlessness of this latter be­ 
lief, which history has so surprisingly 
shown in the wonderful prosperity of the 
South since the war, staggered even J ef­ 


ferson Davis. In the singular course of 
events the very sections w’hieh Sherman’s 
operations converted into a desert have 
come to be the most promising ones of the 
South. When Gen. Jo h n s to n laid down 
his arms in despair how little did he think 
that the last dislocating stroke of Sherman 
was the beginning of a regenerated South. 
It was probably the full appreciation of this 
now demonstrated fact that moved him to 
such sincere feelings of sympathy towards 
his lately deceased antagonist. 
During the last year of the lives of these 
two great military captains the assessed 
valuations of property in the South in­ 
creased $270,000,000, and 104 new national 
banks were created, with a capital of 
$10,523,793. 
The total value of foreign 
exports from 
Southern ports increased 
$24,141,000, five times as great an increase 
as that shown by all other ports combined. 
The production of pig iron was 1,960,000 
tons, a gain of 395,000 tons over 1889. 
Over 8,000,000 bales of cotton, worth 
over $400,000,000, were produced, of which 
549,478 bales were consumed in Southern 
mills. These are but a few of the many 
facts bearing upon the prosperity of the 
South since the war, and do not take into 
account the many industries that are 
springing up on every hand, to accommo­ 
date which the railroads, pending the rapid 
building of new ones, are taxed to their 
utmost capacity. 
Ater the war the South was frustrated 
and paralyzed with despair. To add to the 
desolation a horde of carpet-bag vultures 
descended upon the ruins to rob what there 
was left. Out of all this has sprung the 
regenerated and rejuvenated South of to­ 
day. It is certainly a most impressive and 
suggestive picture to contemplate as the 
last great figures of the rebellion pass on. 


THE FARMERS’ ISSUE NOT LOCAL. 
The presence of Hon. J erry Sim pson in 
these parts for the purpose of enlisting the 
New England fanners in the movement 
which has assumed so powerful proportions 
in the West naturally calls attention to the 
general grievances of the farmer element. 
It is generally supposed that the protest­ 
ing farmers are located chiefly in the far 
West and that the movement has compara­ 
tively little to 6tand upon in the more east­ 
ern States. This is, however, a mistake, for 
in Ohio, for instance, the discontent of tho 
farmers is hardly less pronounced than in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 
The late census reveals the fact that in 
28 out of the 88 counties in Ohio there are 
fewer people than there were ten years ago. 
As has been shown in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, the loss is almost wholly in 
tho agricultural districts. 
Most of the 
towns having over 3000 people have gained. 
It is in the distinctively agricultural town­ 
ships that the falling oft is found. But 
those townships in many cases are sur­ 
rounded by busy industrial cities, which 
naturally furnish the boon of a home mar­ 
ket, yet, as we have pointed out in Massa­ 
chusetts, farming does not pay and Hie 
farms are being neglected and deserted. 
The protectionist organs will naturally 
seek to account for these indisputable facts 
by attributing them to the assumed draw- 
iug away of farmers to the cheaper lands 
further West. 
But this could only affect 
the poorer farmers and would leave the 
rest better off. Yet the census show's that 
among the middle-class farmers in Ohio 
there has been an increase of 7450 mort­ 
gages during the past year, representing 
$8,421,000 in amount. 
Next to mortgages as an index of the 
decline of farming is Hie matter of delin­ 
quent taxes. In 1889 the delinquent taxes 
on Ohio farm lands had risen to $3,138,004, 
or nearly 300 per cent., while the increase 
of delinquent taxes in villages and small 
towns was only 150 per cent. The Chicago 
Tribune has been at the pains to sift the 
whole matter in detail, and the evidence is 
overwhelming from every point of view 
that the bight upon agriculture, in Ohio is 
only slightly less than it is in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 
That Uncle J e r r y Simpson stands for 
something more than a mere sectional pro­ 
test he will doubtless best explain himself 
in bls talks with the New England farmers. 
The situation is not local, but general, it is 


Jerry Sim pson’s trip to tho East follows 
very closely President E l i o t ’s trip to the 
West. Jerry is one of those men who 
make the "uninformed public opinion" 
that President E l i o t worries so mach 
about. But J er ry will probably not say 
any more absurd things on his trip than the 
Harvard scholar did on bis. 


Lawrence B arrett’s life was insured 
for $100,000. Posthumous wealth of this 
kind has many advantages, and bears evi 
deuce of one’s having been w illing to live 
and sacrifice for others. 


The English/postal authorities have intro­ 
duced nickel-m-the-slot machines for the 
sale of postage stamps. Not at all a bad 
ideal 
____ 
The time when the Northmen ravaged 
the coasts of Great Britain. Germany and 
France is called the "barbaric age." These 
same nations now shell the villages of the 
helpless natives of the South Pacific isles In 
the name of "civilization." It all depends 
upon whose tiger Is loose. 


"The first question which confronts a 
government," said M c K in le y at Worces­ 
ter, ’Is, ’How shall the money be raised to 
meet the expenses of such government?” ' 
If it is toe kind of government the last Con­ 
gress gave us, we frankly say we give it up. 


J erry Sim pson says: "When a man gets 
up at 8 a. rn. to water the cattle, and his 
life is a steady grind and struggle for exist­ 
ence, it is useless to talk to him of temper­ 
ance and morality." There is a good deal of 
philosophy in this. You cannot develop the 
human 
animal rightly until you give 
him proper food, warmth and leisure. 
Moral lectures to tired men with empty 
stomachs do no good. 


“If they have done nothing else," says 
M cK in l e y , speaking of R e e d ’s rulings, 
“they have made the majority responsible 
to the people for the legislation it passes." 
And when Mr. M cK in l e y (from the gallery) 
looks over the new Congress and sees 240 
Democrats and only 89 Republicans, will 
he not wish bis Darty hadn’t taken quite so 
much responsibility? 


TAXATION OF "PRODUCTS.” 


Major McKinley, in his speech at Worces­ 
ter the other night, repeatedly referred to 
tariff taxation as a scheme of "taxing the 
products of other nations.” 
That is a very old and very clever subter­ 
fuge. and it has done its work in the past in 
giving popular strength to the ism which 
Major McKinley represents. But it has 
had its day. The people have got their eyes 
open, so that they see through the fallacy. 
To “tax products” is a common expres­ 
sion, and it is well enough as a colloquial 
phrase, but it involves a fallacy, and will 
not hold water when subjected to the test 
oi reason. 
"Products" cannot be taxed. 
They are 
inanimate. 
They are anarchists. 
They 
recognize no law of Congress. They are 
wholly indifferent to the majesty of the 
blue-coated custom-house inspector. 
But 
people can be taxed, and in every case 
where we talk about “taxing products” we 
really mean taxing persons. Only persons 
respect the law; only persons can pay. To 
“tax products,” as the phrase is, is simply 
to tax persons in proportion to the products 
they possess or consume. 
The McKinley law, like ajl others of the 
same sort, taxes the American people— 
every man and woman of them, and every 
child who is old enough to buy anything 
in proportion to what they spend. This Is a 
most unjust basis of taxation, because the 
poor must spend much more in proportion 
to their means than the ricii. A poor man 
or poor woman usually spends the whole of 
his or her income; but the rich man 
usually spends only a part, and often 
a 
very 
small 
part 
of his 
income. 
Thus 
the 
taxes 
that 
are 
collected 
through the custom house are the meanest 
aud most oppressive of all taxes, bearing 
heaviest upon the poor and lightest upon 
the wealthy. 
They invade every home; 
they filch the earnings of ilia laborer, mak­ 
ing it harder for him to clothe and educate 
his children; they stint the fond of the poor 
sewing woman in her garret, and they 
make children shiver in rags who other­ 
wise might be warmly clad. It is these 
people who really pay Hie tariff taxes, not 
tne “products” that McKinley says are 
taxed. 
___________ 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 
New Hampshire sticks to prohibition. It 
is another of these cases where, in Hie words 
of the ex-statesman from Kansas, “the pro­ 
hibitionists have the law aud tho boys have 
the whiskey.’’ 
_________ 


“How is It," asks Congressman J er r y 
Simpson, “that England, free trade Eng- 
i land. pays the highest wages of any country 


Ro b er t INGERSOLL has been fiometimea 
described as a man without any belief in 
God or the immortality of the soul, but his 
beautiful tribute to Law rence B a r r e tt 
closes with these words; 
Will this drama have an end? Will the curtain 
tau at last? Will It rise again upon some other 
stage? Reason says “perhaps,” and hope still whis­ 
pers “yes.” 
Those are certainly not the words of an 
atheist. 
_________ 
The Manchester Mirror says J e r ry Simp­ 
son was a disappointment up there because 
he wore socks and store clothes. It also 
throws up the Atchison railroad slump at 
him, as if it was his fault that the stock 
went down to $26 a share. We guess Je rry 
will survive these criticisms. 


Reports come from Delaware that the 
peach crop is not going to be a failure. As 
this is the first time within the memory of 
man that the crop has not been reported as 
ruined in advance, a poor yield may be ex­ 
pected. The crop goes by contraries. 


Admiral GHERARDI has gotHaytl to name 
a price for Mole St. Nicholas. It is as well 
not to be too hasty with the purchase. If 
we wait patiently St. Nicholas may drop 
his mole into Uncle Sam’s Christmas stock­ 
ing, 
_________ 


The New England Farmer (newspaper) 
strongly opposes J erry Simpson’s work. 
Behold tho reason, stated with uncommon 
frankness: 
Though he wa* In Boston several day*, nothing 
has been *een or heard of him at the office of the New 
England Farmer or Grange Home*. He does not 
Identify himself with any one prominent In agricult­ 
ural work. 
J erry made a mistake. He should have 
made himself solid with the agricultural 
editor. 
__ 


TENS MORTGAGE. 


The Rarebit That is Welsh. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Here I* a reoelpe for Welsh rn reb! t: Grate three 
ounces of dry cheese, mix It with the yolk* of two 
eggs, put In four ounoea of grated bread and three of 
butter. Beat the whole together In a mortAr wtth a 
dessert spoonful of made mustard, a little salt and 
some pepper. Toast some slices of bread, cut oft 
the outside crust, cut In shapes and spread the paste 
thick upon them, put them In the oven, let them be­ 
come hot and slightly browned. Nerve as hot as 
possible. 
e. a. ▼, 


Giya Them Cedar Twigs, 
To the Editor of The Globe I 
About that “wicked flea.” When I wa* a girl 
and lived at home, ’way down in Maine, we used to 
have fleas that would get Into tho house and were a 
terrible annoyance. At such times we used twigs 
broken from the common cedar, what is called 
here arbor vita!, and we considered it the best 
remedy to be found anywhere. I have seen It tried 
here in dog kennels and give good satisfaction. 


Prison Statistics. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
At a lecture recently the statement was made by 
the speaker that there are more American horn than 
foreign born in our penitentiaries today. Could you 
give na in your columns reliable statistics in regard 
to this interesting question? 
J. 


Of the 30,646 white convicts registered in the vv 
lions penitentiaries of the country 23.094 are among 
native born and 7667 foreign bom. Of these native 
bora prisoners 12,842 bad both parents native, 6584 
had both parents foreign bora, 1747 had one parent 
native and one foreign bora, and in 1921 cases the 
birthplace of one or both parents Is unknown. 
Special Agent Wines sums up his report for the cen­ 
sus of 1890 by saying that “the foreign population 
of this oountry contributes directly or Indirectly In 
the persons of the foreign hora or of their Immediate 
descendants considerably more material for oui 
State prisons and penitentiaries than the entire 
native population.”—(En. 


HOWARD’S LITTER. 


Musings for the Morning of 
Easter Sunday. 


Kindly Thoughts for Sherman, Grant, 


Barrett and Other Fallen Stars. 


The Year 1891 Has Broken the Rec­ 
ord for Bitterness, 


Bom* Look at It Through, a Tumbler. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
J want* to know in your “People's Column"' 
what the ring around the moon is. My dear friend, 
there is no ring around that satellite. We are look­ 
ing at the moon through a heavy, damp atmosphere, 
and for that reason we see a circular light. A con- 
clition of the atmosphere is a very good sign what 
the weather will be. Watch the street lights some 
night through a fog and yon win catch the Idea. 
— 
3' 
p* 
In Great Luck. 
I moved into a house. I got tie key from a person 
that had nothing to do with the estate. Another 
person collected the rent from me, and he had no 
authority to do so, as there is no heir to the estate. 
There are two or three tenants who have not paid 
rent during the past three years. One of these ten­ 
ants got possession from a lawyer, and said lawyer 
cannot oollect any rent from said tenant. Ami 
obliged to pay rent any longer to a collector without 
authority? 
Would It be advisable for me to pay rates and 
taxes on my house and put the remainder of my rent 
in the bank until such time aa the heir of the prop­ 
erty claims It? 
I owe two months’ rent. Can he collect it, as I 
paid him every month during the past two years, 
and I am informed by some of my brother tenant* 
that he is only bluffing me? 
Can he oollect it when he did not let me the bouse 
and when he did not give me the key? 
a. a. o. 


If the party collecting has no right to collect I 
should not pay until I ascertained whom the plsoe 
did belong to. 


He Can be Arrested. 
My husband deserted me five years ago in Nova 
Scotia and went to Boston. Can I have him arrested 
in Boston for non-support? I have remained in 
Nova Scotia ever since and he ha* not given me a 
cent. 
w. o. h. 


He can bs arrested here, but I think you must come 
here to attend to it. 
_______ 


S oldier's Discharge. 
About four years ago I gave my discharge from 
the American army to a lawyer to be sent to Wash­ 
ington, as I am quite sure that I am entitled to a 
pension. I have not heard from them and he will 
give me no satisfaction regarding same. 
A Coxstast Reader. 


Give your case to some other lawyer and I think 
he can find out where it is. 


[S. W Foss in Yankee Blade.] 
He bought In 1665 a farm of stumps and stones, 
His name was God-Be Glorified, hts surname it was 
Jones, 
He put a mortgage on the farm, and then in con­ 
scious pride, 
“In twenty years 111 pay it up,” said God-Be Glori­ 
fied. 
The mortgage had a hungry maw that swallowed 
corn and wheat; 
He tolled with patience night aud day to let the 
monster eat; 
He slowly worked himself to death, and on the calm 
b inside 
They laid, beyond the monster’s reach, good God-Be 
Glorified. 
• 
And the farm with IU incumbrances of mortgage, 
stumps and stones, 
It fell to young Melchizedek Paul Adoniram Jones; 
Melchizedek was a likely youth, a holy godly man, 
Aud he vowed to raise that mortgage like a noble 
Puritan. 
And he went forth every morning to the rugged 
mountain-side, 
And he dug, as dug before him, poor old God-Be 
Glorified; 
He raised pumpkins and potatoes down tho mon­ 
ster’s throat to pour; 
Ile gulped them down and smacked his jaws, and 
calmly asked for more. 
He worked until his hack was bent, until his hair 
was giny— 
On the hillside through a snowdrift they dug his 
grave one day! 
His first-born son, Ellphalet, had no time to weep 
and brood, 
For the monster by his doorstep growled perpetual 
for his food. 
He fed him on his garden truck, he stuffed his ribs 
with hay, 
And he fed him eggs and butter, but he would not 
go away; 
And Ellphalet he staggered with the burden, and 
then died 
And slept with old Melchizedek and God-Be-Glori- 
fled. 
Then the farm It fell to Thomas, and from Thomas 
fell to John, 
Then from John to Eleazur, hut the mortgage still 
lived on, 
Then It fell lo Ralph and Peter, Ell, Absalom and 
Paul; 
Down through all the generations, but the mortgage 
killed them all! 
About a score of years ago, the farm came down to 
Jim— 
And Jim called In the mortgagee and gave the farm 
to him. 
There’s no human heart so empty that It has no ray 
of hope. 
So Jim gave up the ancient farm and went to making 
soap. 
lie grew a flfty-milllonnalre. a bloated, pampered 
uature, 
He owned ten railroads, twenty mines, and the 
whole state legislature; 
And thousands did his gruff commands, and lived 
upon bls bounty; 
And he came home, bought back the farm, and the 
entire oounty. 


Must be a Farmers* Alliance Man. 
I labored for a man on a farm three years ago 
without making any agreement with him In relation 
to what wages I should receive. I have dunned him 
many times. Once told me he had no money. 
After laboring for him a year and IO months, can I 
not get a just compensation from him? If so, how 
much per month? What oourse shall I pursue? 
I. r. l. 


You can sue him for what your services were 
worth. 
_______ 


Owed for Goods. 
If I owe a pedler a bill and he has no lease of 
goods, and I do not agree to give him any amount a 
week, and am willing to pay him as fast as I can, 
can he trustee my wages or take the goods? t. m. 


He can sue you and trustee your pay, but lf you 
have no lease I do not see that he can take goods. 


Builds a Cellar. 
I build a cellar for a party, and he refuses to pay 
me. Is the land good for pay? 
h. a. s. 


You can put on mechanics’ lien within 30 days, or 
you can sue and attach if you did the work for the 
owned 


W ife’s Mortgage. 
If a man sells his farm and his wife buys it hack 
and gives the man a mortgage, can her husband buy 
the mortgage and hold the same? 
l. d. 


cannot enforce It during her 
Yes, he can, but 
life. 


Anonymous Letter W riter. 
Will you please inform me what can be done with 
a person sending filthy letters through the mall to 
mo? They have only signed Friend, but I have 
proved where It came from by their handwriting. 
Would an expert’s proof on the writing be taken as 
evidence should the matter be taken to court? 
K. R. N. 


You can have them arrested, 
would be taken. 
Expert’s testimony 


New York papers are advocating the 
necessity ot that city adopting what Boston 
has already done, the police matron system. 


A CHANGE TO BUY TEASPOONS 


That Look Like Silver, Will Last as Long 


as Sliver, and That Every One Will 


Recommend. 
By arrangement for a limited time The 
W e e k ly G lo b e is enabled to offer sub­ 
scribers only an opportunity to secure beau­ 
tiful and durable teaspoons that cannot be 
distinguished from solid silver spoons ex­ 
cept by an expert. 
They are made by the Oneida Community 
of a composition metal that will take the 
place of silver largely in the manufacture 
of silver goods when its qualiUes become 
known. They are subjected to the most 
severe tests without discovery of their 
nature. 
The spoons represent the plain silver tea­ 
spoons that in the good old days were made 
out of silver dollars. They are thin, with 
square-tipped ends, and may be engraved 
with the initials of the owner. 
For a limited time these teaspoons will be 
sold to subscribers of T h e W ee k ly G lobe 
at $3.30 per dozen (plain) by registered mail, 
$3.80 for initials of two letters on each 
spoon, and $4.06 for three letters. 
A half-dozen plain will be sent by regis­ 
tered mail for $1.80. with one or two in­ 
itials for $2.30, and with throe initials for 
$2.25. 
Orders for a half-dozen are pre­ 
ferred by the makers, as it gives them a 
wider field from which to gather public 
opinion. 
Address The W eekly Globe, 
Boston, Mass. 


Light Hearts and Plenty Money. 
I have completed my first week with my 
Plater, and have $24.25 clear money. I am 
charmed with tho business. I bought my 
Plater from the Lake Electric Co., Engle­ 
wood. 111., for $3, and feel confident if peo­ 
ple knew how cheap they could get a 
Plater, and how much money they could 
make, we would see many more happy 
homes. It is surprising the amount of table­ 
ware and jewelry there is to plate, and if 
persons now idle would get a Plater, they 
would soon hay* light nearts and plenty 
money. 


N f-w Y o r k, March 28.~It is a strange co­ 
incidence that on this bright and beautiful 
Easter morning, when the entire Christian 
world vies, part with part, in praiseworthy 
effort to make memorable the celebration 
of tho anniversary of the resurrection of 
our Lord, that so many parts of the same 
world are mourning their distinguished 
dead. 
1891 has broken the record, 
Its storms have been mighty, its winds 
fierce. Its blasts biting, its death roll long 
and significant, Aside from an unusual 
mortality in private life, it is interesting 
to note that there has been no year since 
the war in which so many bright stars have 
fallen from tho public galaxy. It is a com­ 
mon remark here, and doubtless elsewhere, 
that one can scarcely read a paper without 
finding in it a record of the death of a friend 
or an acquaintance, and attached to this are 
sundry thoughts. 
This is an age of progress, 
It is not alone seen in the marvellous up­ 
risings of villages, towns and cities in the 
wonderful West; it is not alone seen in the 
great aggregations of wealth which makes 
the names of some of our great financial fac­ 
tors monumental in the realm of commerce, 
of trade and of manipulation: it is not 
alone in the growth along intelligent lines 
of our people, but it is also noticeably sig­ 
nificant, marked in a degree, in the tremen­ 
dous appreciation of realty values in metro­ 
politan centres, I look from my study win­ 
dow unon 
A H is to r ic S p o t, 
the corner of 5th av. and 21st st. Immedi­ 
ately opposite it is the old-fashioned home, 
recently enlarged, of the Union Club, and 
on the corner opposite the club Is the quiet 
and respectable looking home of the Lotus 
Club. On the corner to whioh I refer bas 
stood for two generations a church edlfloe, 
picturesque in design, attractive exteriorly, 
and humble in its interior, notable for gath­ 
erings of good and worthy peool£. Without 
presuming to give precise figures as to the 
original cost, it iB fair to assume that the 
entire plot and building, when the ohurch 
was organized, cost $100,000, an outside 
estimate, I should say, yet it was sold less 
than a week ago for $480,000 cash, and be­ 
fore the echoes that started with the fall of 
the auctioneer’s hammer had ceased to 
vibrate, a wooden fence enclosed the struc­ 
ture, placards were on it announcing that 
the building would be removed, the roof 
was taken from it, destruction and desola­ 
tion marking that place hallowed bv sacred 
memories and honored for good deeds done 
by its people. Four hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars virtually for the laiyi, be­ 
cause the building is “torn down,” and its 
elements dissipated throughout the stone- 
yards of the oity. Think of it! Four hun­ 
dred and eighty thousand dollars? Why, a 
majority of the readers of T h e W e e k ly 
G lo b s can well remember the days 
when a man who had $60,000 well Invested 
over and above his debts was rich. 


H o w la i t T o d a y ! 
And why are estimates so different now 
from what they were in the long ago? 
Progress is the answer. 
Progress whioh 
means mueh to the few. Ah. yes, but in­ 
finitely more to the many. Dividing as we 
rapidly are into the very, very rich and the 
poor with a sub-stratum of poverty inde­ 
scribable, it is of interest for us to knowhow 
best we can preserve the memory of the 
good and the great. 
Several incidents in 
this line have attracted the attention of the 
publto this week now closing. First, utterly 
despairing of raising money to any signifi­ 
cant extent, as they regard it, for a Grant 
monument, the committee have gone to the 
Legislature of the State of New York with 
a petition that for years to come the interest 
accruing upon a recently refunded sum of 
about two millions and a half be appropri­ 
ated toward the building fund of the Grant 
monument. 
It is a terrible condition, but it must be 
confronted. 
When it was first determined to raise a 
million dollars for the monument to the 
memory of the great, the gallant, the all- 
conquering soldier, people looked askant. 
They were amazed at the audacity of the 
real estate speculators of the city of New 
York, who either in person or by proxy 
dominated the committee, and the conse­ 
quence was that after a very few good-sized 
subscriptions the matter dwindled down, 
until today, years and years 
A f te r th o S a c re d D u s t W a s E n to m b e d , 
there is less than $150,000 in the treasury, 
and of that several thousand dollars came 
from accrued interest. It is now shown that 
no much greater sum can be raised, even 
through the instrumentality of fairs and 
bazaars and premiums and paid solicitors. 
so the committee go to the Legislature and 
ask the Interest on a sum refunded by the 
general government to the State of New 
York. It is an outrage to the memory of 
Grant. With $150,000 a monument, if it 
were but a single shaft properly placed, 
could he erected which would be far more 
in harmony with the simple tastes of the 
great soldier than an ornate elaboration 
costing hundreds of thousands obtained in 
this byway manner. 
Look at Sherman's. 
Sherman was a great general. He was a 
friend of Grant, and to him doubtless stu­ 
dents in future generations will ascribe 
qualities most heroic. He died a short time 
ago. and it was determined to raise money 
sufficient to built him a monument worthy 
of his name and his fame. The sum set 
wa3 $50,000. In less than two weeks the 
entire sum was raised, one-third as much 
as was gotten together by scrapings in all 
these years since the death of his great 
leader, and you will see that the $50,000 
monument to Sherman will tower heaven­ 
ward years before the first stone is laid in 
honor of the memory of his chief. 
Is that right? 
Is there not a lesson in it? 
Will the real estate speculators of this 
great, yet little, this metropolitan, yet pro­ 
vincial, city learn the lesson taught them by 
public contempt and by public ignoring 
of them and their scliemes? 


T h e S id e L ig h ts 
thrown upon the latter days of Gen. Grant 
by this and by other matters are very 
interesting. 
You will 
remember that 
at 
the time of the Grant & Ward 
failure Fred Grant said they hadn’t 
a dollar in the world, 
and he em­ 
phasized his assertion by making applica­ 
tion for a $1200 clerkship. Ho said that 
they might be permitted through the kind­ 
ness of friends to occupy the old house, but 
that, although it needed furnishing and 
painting, 
they 
were 
so 
poor 
they 
would be unable to paint or get car­ 
pets or to do 
anything whatever 
to 
make the place other chan 
it was. 
I 
never took any stock in Fred Grant—in any­ 
thing he said, much less in anything he 
did—for, so far as I know, judging from 
unimpeached testimony brought out at 
the time, 
all he ever 
did was 
to 
borrow money for Grant & Ward, or 
oDtain money to be invested with Grant 
& Ward, on which he drew tremendous 
profits, and when the evil days came turned 
against the men who had befriended him. 
However, day before yesterday, there was 
made public a correspondence between Mrs. 
Grant aud Mr. Rockefeller, by which it was 
shown that years ago Mrs. Grant, desiring 
to invest a surplus of $55,000, sent to an 
esteemed friend of her husband, Mr. Wal­ 
lace, whose clean-cut profile is seen every 
opera night in his box in the Metropolitan, 
and asked him to put that little sum into 
Standard Oil certificates. Mr. Wallace was 
out of Standard Oil about that time, and in 
very hot water in a concern known as the 
Steam Heating Company, so he advised 
Mrs, Grant to put her money in that, her 
son Fred being treasurer of the organiza­ 
tion. Anxious, as she said, for dividends, 


she did so. Years passed without the divi­ 
dends making their appearance, so, 
Ig n o rin g H r . W allace, 
she wrote to Mr. Rockefeller and asked 
that the steam heating certificates be 
changed for those of the Standard Oil. This 
led up to an uncovering of the financial 
status, showing that there was plenty of 
money and had been for years, much of 
which came from the sale of “Grant’s 
Memoirs," there always having been, the 
public will be glad to know, quite enough 
to support not only the good old general's 
faithful wife and widow, but several de­ 
pendencies, concerning whom it will be re­ 
membered Bishop Newman said at Mt. 
McGregor there 
were 
“eight families 
to 
be 
supported." 
One 
of 
the 
strongest 
arguments 
used 
to 
secure 
the 
appointment 
of 
Fred Grant 
as 
a minister abroad, a distinction to which he 
personally was not entitled, the duties of 
which he personally could not fairly be ex­ 
pected to know anything about, was, first, 
that he was a son of Gen. Grant, which was 
all very well so far as it went, and, second, 
that he was poor and hadn’t a dollar on 
which to live and that his father had left 
nothing. Whether these frequently recur­ 
ring incidents have had anything to do 
with the public disinclination to subscribe 
further to a monument in honor of Grant I 
am not quite prepared to determine so far 
as my own judgment is concerned, but, as 
Webster said of Massachusetts, “there they 
stand; look at them.” 
N ow , aa to S h e rm a n . 
The alacrity with which his old friends 
and the general public sprang to subscribe 
freely, liberally, to a fund ample enough to 
secure a monument big enough for any 
soldier or any statesman, is a most gratify­ 
ing testimonial,and must cheer the hearts of 
his afflicted family. 
I have viewed with some surprise the per­ 
sistent efforts on the part of sectarians. Cath­ 
olics and Protestants both, to argue first that 
Sherman was a Catholic, and second that he 
was a Protestant. 
Bless my heart, what 
earthly difference does it make to anybody 
but the man himself? 
Just so with Lawrence Barrett. 
Father Sherman again came to the front 
and personally went to Archbishop Corri­ 
gan and asked permission to give Barrett 
extreme unction, which Dermission was 
granted. 
That this should have stirred up a bitter 
feeling and extended correspondence in the 
New York papers, should have been ex­ 
pected, and has followed as a matter of 
course. 
Now it seems to me that all this is sus­ 
ceptible of a sensible explanation. 
Barrett was ambitious. 
He knew the way for him to get on in life 
was to make friends for influence. 
He 
always did so. as was shown very interest­ 
ingly and freshly in T h e G l o b r a few days 
since, he was an early volunteer during tho 
war, and went to the front as captain of the 
New Bedford Tabor Guards with the gal­ 
lant 28th of Massachusetts, remaining until 
he had been baptized with fire, and long 
enough to show that he had the true metal 
in his composition. 
It seems to me that discussions of that 
sort, and they are becoming very bitter 
ovor both Sherman and Barrett, are dis­ 
tasteful, and it would bo much wiser for 
the friends, whether they are Protestant or 
Catholic, to shut up, to bold their tongues, 
to mind their own business, to leave the 
dead with their God and their own con­ 
science. 
H ow ard. 


WALL PAPER GIVEN AWAY. 


The Globe Protects Its Subscribers from 


Another Trust, and Helps Them to 
Beautify Their Homes. 
It Is not necessary to buy costly stuffs with 
laboriously worked designs, or to fresco, or 
to paint the bare walls of a room in order to 
make them pleasing to yourself and your 
friends. Art h as expended so much thought 
and skill upon wall paper, and secured such 
rich effects, that you can cover bare walls 
with paper and make them vie with the 
most expensively decorated ones of your 
neighbor in artistic value and attractive­ 
ness. 
And you can buy wall paper of The Globe 
at a price so low that there is no longer any 
reason for having the walls of any room 
unfinished. 
You can receive samples from which to 
select a desirable pattern, and order from 
the pattern, without the trouble and ex­ 
pense of a journey out of town. 
These wall papers are put up in three 
bundles only, and include enough yards to 
paper a room that does not have any doors 
or windows in it, and there will be no 
deviation from the following sizes: 
No, I contains enough paper to furnish a 
room 11x9x8, or 320 square feet in all. 
This is the ordinary small room. 
No. 2 will paper a medium-sized room of 
14x11x9, or 460 square feet. 
No. 3 will paper a large room of 18x14x9, 
or 576 square feet. 
Prices are as follows: 
Lot No. I, $1.75. 
Lot No. 2, $2.25. 
Lot No. 3, $2.75. 
These prices include a border nine inches 
deep. The paper will be sent by express, 
the charge to be paid by the purchaser, but 
orders of $25 and upward will be sent free 
to any railway station in the United States. 
By getting up a club to buy wall paper you 
can take advantage of this and save express 
charges. 
With each order will be sent complete 
and explicit instructions, enabling any one 
to prepare the wall, make the paste and 
hang the paper as well as any workman 
can do it. 
No orders will be received unless the sub­ 
scriber has sent fo r samples and. selected a 
pattern, or patterns. To receive samples, 
every subscriber must send 5 cents to prepay 
postage on samples. 
Address T h e W eek ly G lo be, Boston, 
Mass. 


ENGLISH COINAGE. 


Interesting Facta About Hard Money of 
the Peat and Present. 
[Age of Steel. ] 
When England was being made into 
mince-ineat and blocks of real estate by the 
Saxons and Danes, silver and brass wero in 
use as currency, but the Normans subse­ 
quently installed the aristocratic metal and 
left the democratic brass to take care of it­ 
self. Gold was first coined by Henry III, 
and copper made into British coin in 1572. 
Tin was used for coinage in 1080, and the 
national farthing was made of this Cam­ 
brian product, with a stud of copper set in 
the centre. In 1690 and 1691 tin half-pence 
wero issued in considerable quantities. The 
only pure gold coms issued in English his­ 
tory were those of Henry III. 
In the reign of Edward I. the pound in 
tale of silver coins was equal to the pound 
rn weight of standard silver. The pound 
in tale was divided into 20 shillings, the 
shillings into 12 pence, and each penny- 
piece weighed a pennyweight, or 24 grains. 
Before the mintage of gold coins in Eng­ 
land. the byzant, valued at IO shillings, was 
imported from Constantinople, ana flor­ 
ences, of the same value, from Florence. 
Edward III. subsequently minted the 
noble, Edward IV. the rial. Henry VII. the 
double rial, James I. the laurel and Charles 
II. revived the old laurel coin under the 
name of tho guinea. This guinea in the 
reign of Queen Anne, originally issued as a 
20-shilling piece, rose in value to 30 shil­ 
lings, ana was acrobatic in values till Sir 
Isaac Newton secured authority ordering 
ihe guinea to pass for 21 shillings sterling. 
The present English sovereign was issued 
in 1817, and weighed twenty twenty-first 
parts of a guinea. The present standard of 
hnenesa for silver coin is l l ounces two 
pennyweight silver and 18 pennyweight 
alloy. 
Bronze coins were introduced in 1880, re­ 
placing the old copper coins first legalized 
by the fiat of Charles IL, and afterward 
made by James II. from old guns, copper 
vessels, pewter pots and a general assem­ 
blage of comparatively worthless metal. 


Syrup of Figs, 
produced from the laxative and nutritious 
juice of California figs. combined with the 
medicinal virtues of plants known to be 
most beneficial to the numan system, acts 
gently on the kidneys, liver and bowels, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling 
cold and headaches, and curing habitual 
constipation. 


BUY 


Yoni 


Waltham or Elgin 
WATCHES 


O F 


$6 OO 


.12.05 
$16.50 
18.80 
.18.00 
21.60 
36.00 
.12.70 
12.05 


$21.15 
23.50 


23.90 
31». IV • 
17 MS 


T h e G lobe 
AND 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


Everybody knows that the watch movement* 
made at Waltham, Mass,, and Elgin, 111., are the 
host in the world, and to get a watch with a gen­ 
uine Waltham or Elgin movement is an object of 
ambition abroad as well as here, Trading on this 
ambition, the oountry has been flooded with 
cheap imitations of genuine American movements, 
which unscrupulous dealors advertise in such a 
way that the purchaser thinks he is getting a 
genuine Waltham or Elgin watch | in fact, he 
merely gets one of the same style. 
Over one-half of the people of the United States 
must buy by mail, or wait for weeks and months 
before they oan get to a storekeeper. 
Not one- 
quarter are within reach of a store where they 
oan make any selection, and the chances are that 
they do not know where to send for what they 
want with any certainty that they will be hon­ 
estly treated. 
The WEEKLY GLOBE believes that it is doing 
a public servioe when it offers genuine Waltham 
and Elgin watobes to its subscribers at prices 
whioh put accurate timekeepers within tho reach 
of everybody, 
The WEEKLY GLOBE can furnish any style 
of watoh made at Waltham or Elgin, but from 
the many different styles it has selected a few 
whioh represent exceptional vale© far the money 
invested. There are half a dozen great case 
companies in the country that make solid gold, 
gold-filled, silver and nlokel-silver cases, Every 
one knows what a solid gold or a solid silver ease 
is, and The Weekly Globe assures its readers 
that the gold-filled and nickel-silver cases are fast 
driving the old-fashioned "solid" cases out of the 
market. A gold-filled oase is made by rolling two 
plates of solid gold upon a plate of fine composi­ 
tion metal. A nickel-silver oase is made of a 
composition of nickel and other metals, and it is 
a solid, not a plated case. 
We now come to our offers. 
All our watches 
are stem-winding and setting, 
O F F E R NO. I. 
A seven Jewelled Waltham or Elgin movement 
of the latest pattern, patent pinion, compensation 
balance and hardened hair spring, cased as fol­ 
lows! 
Open fare. Hunting. 
In nickel silver case....................... $6 OO 
In gold filled 15-year case, en 
graved............................................12.05 
In 14K, 20-year case..................... 
In 14k, 20-year case engraved... 
In solid 14k gold case, 14 dwt. .. 
In solid coin silver (3 oz.) case.. 
O F F E R NO. 2. 
A fell (15> jewelled Waltham or Elgin niokei 
movement, patent regulator, compensation bal­ 
ance, safety pinion, Breguethair spring har­ 
dened and tempered in form, 4 pairs jewels ia 
settings, cased as follows: 
Open face, ll ani lug. 
In nickel silver case..................... $11.45 
In gold filled 15-year case, en­ 
graved............................................17.65 
In 14U gold filled 20-year case 
20.00 
In 14k gold filled 20-year case en­ 
graved............................................22.40 
In solid 14k gold case, 40 dw t. . . . 
Dr solid coin silver (3 oz.) case.... 17.40 
O F F E R 
NO. 3. 
A full (15) jewelled movement, from one of 
the great factories at 
Waltham 
or 
Elgin, 
adjusted at the factory to heat, odd and posi­ 
tion. full niokei compensation balanoe, patent 
safety pinion, Breguet hair spring, hardened and 
tempered in form. Upon this movement time and 
money have been literally squandered to bring it 
to perfection. This movement comes cased as 
follows! 
Open face.'Hunting. 
In nickel silver case....................... $15.00 
In gold filled 15-year case, engraved 21.15 
In gold filled 20-year case............. 23.50 
In gold filled 20-year case. engraved 25.90 
In solid 14k. gold case, 40 dwt................. 
In solid coin stiver (3-oz.) case.... 20.90 
LADIES’ WATCHES. 
O ffer No. 4. 


A handsome movement, ladies1 size, 7 jewels, 
compensation balance and safety pinion, from one 
of the great factories at Waltham or Elgin, cased 
as follows: 
Hunting. 
In gold-filled case, guaranteed 15 years, 
engraved....................................................$15.30 
In 14k. gold-filled 20-year case...................... 15.90 
In 14k. gold-filled 20-year case, engraved... 18.00 
In solid gold, 14k., 17Ya to 19 dwt. case, en. 
graved....................................................... 24.00 
O ffer No. 5. 


A’ magnificent 13-jewelled movement (3 prs, 
in settings), with compensation balanoe and all 
other improvements, cased as follows: 
Hunting, 
In gold-filled 15-year cas*. engraved............. $18.00 
In I lk. gold-filled 20-year case...................... 20.00 
In 14k. gold-filled 20-year case, engraved. . . 22.70 
In solid gold, 14k., 17 Va to IO dwt. case, en­ 
graved ....................................................... 28.00 
The demand for watch chains has made it easier 
to supply than to refuse it. After tho examina­ 
tion of a large number of styles and qualities the 
following chains have been selected I They are 
all of genuine rolled gold, and they are mado by 
rolling solid plates of gold around a piece of wire, 
whioh is then drawn out to the size wanted for 
the chain. The genuine roiled plate wears for 
years, but the market is flooded with oheap imita­ 
tions in electroplate and fixe flit that must bo 
avoided. 
No. I is a'toen’s chain, with twisted open links, 
known as a "trace chain." It has a beautiful bar 
and an attachment for a charm, sent by mail for 
$1.50. 
No. 2 is a men’s chain with links twisted closely 
together, known as a 'curb chain." It also has 
an attachment for a charm, and is a very showy 
chain indeed. Sent by mail for $2.50. 
No. 3 is a ladies' fob-chain, with close links and 
pendant in the shape of a berry made of gold 
beads. Sent by mail for $1.85. 
No. 4 is like No. 3, with pendant in the shape 
of a oube made of golden lace work. Sent by 
mail for $1.85. 
No. 6 is a ladies' fob-chain made of woven wire, 
with pendant in the shape of an open fan. Sent 
by mail for $2.35. 
POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


(I) I n ord erin g , give n u m b er o f offer 
a n d state w h eth er yo u w ish opcn-face 
or h u n tin g case, m e n ’s or la d ies’ s ite / 
also sta te p rice. 
O rder ch a in s on a sep ­ 
a ra te slip. 
(9) T his offer is o p en o n ly to subscrib­ 
ers. A n y subscriber to TH IS WTS JC ICI. T 
O LO BJK m a y b u y a ll the w atches he 
w ishes fo r h im se lf or his frie n d s. 


(3) No su b scrip tio n is in clu d ed in the 
p rice p a id . 
(4) lSvery w a tch sen t o ut w ill be in 
p erfect order. I f it is d a m a g ed in the 
m a ils, send it bach w ith in 9 4 hon re 
a n d it w ill be rep a ired fre e o f charge. 


(5) I t w ill ta ke fr o m 3 to IO d a ys to 
fill each order. 


( 6 ) Every Watch and Chain de­ 


livered at your Post Office free on 


receipt of price. 


Send ail orders to 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


$24.70 
27.10 
20.50 
43.00 
21.18 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


La Grippe Virulent in Chi­ 
cago and Pittsburg. 


'Trade 
Reports— The 
lew 
Orleans 


Lynching— Howard on Gen. Johnston. 


'L abor 
Troubles—N otes of 
In tere st 


From A ll Q uarters. 


Chicago, 111., March 18.—There have 
been 1081 deaths in Chicago during the 
past seven days, with 161 as today’s record. 
Never before in the history of the city has 
the mortality been so appalling. The grip, 
which is daily groping more virulent, is re­ 
sponsible for tho great increase. 
Over OOO persons have been swept away 
by the scourge since Monday. The hospi­ 
tals are filled to the doors, and the under­ 
takers are worked out preparing bodies for 
burial. In Calvary alone 200 corpses await 
interment. 
Vital Statistician Tomlinson estimates 
th at 200,000 persons are down with the 
grip in this city. He ascribes the terrible 
mortality to the weather, which continues 
wet and cold. 
Assistant Statistician Crowley died today 
from tho scourge, 
aud Dr. Charles T. 
Parkas, one of tho most eminent surgeons 
in the West. and Chief .Surgeon of Kush 
Medical College, passed away later iii the 
day from ♦ho same disease. There are not 
hearses enough in town to carry the dead to 
the graves tomorrow, and many funerals 
which were to havo taken place within the 
n e st 24 hours will not be cared for until 
Monday. 
Late this afternoon Soren Olson, who has 
been suffering from tho grip. cut his throat 
and died. Matthew (laylord, while insane 
from the scourge, took morphine and may 
die. 
Tho number of deaths since tho 1st of 
March, compared with the number for a 
corresponding period iii 1890, illustrates 
the present condition of tilings very clearly. 
The table is made up by weeks: 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
woe',. 
week, 
week. 
wpek. 
189 0 ............... 434 
SOH 
408 
419 
189 1 ............... 491 
709 
SOI 
POO 
The returns for t his week are as yet m- 
complat .', but are estimated as above. 
A t D u b u q u e , la . 
Dubuque, la.. March 27. -T ho present 
row, windy weather is aiding in tho spread 
of tho grip. Physicians state that there 
are now over 1600 cases in this city, more 
than rt anytim e last year. Many cases 
have developed into pneumonia, and a 
number of ta; alt tics have resulted. Con­ 
gressman I). B. Henderson returned home 
br.nday from a Southern trip. taken for the 
benefit of his health. Yesterday he was 
taken with a severe attack of grip. Senator 
Allison, who returned last week to his Du­ 
buque home, is also suffering from a slight 
attack. A prominent local physician states 
that be ieors that some epidemic, growing 
out of tim grip, will ravage the country tiiis 
coming summer. 
Among tim several hundred cases of grin 
in Lima, O . that of Miss Mary Christman is 
peculiar. She was taken with the disease 
Monday, and iii tho evening was seized 
with a violent tit of sneezing, which has 
continued over since without intermission, 
physicians being powerless. Thursday night 
the girl was weak and dying, sneezing to 
death. 
In X*ittslmrz. 
PiTTSDi.no, Penn.. March 26.—There are 
over 10,000 cases of grip in Pittsburg and 
Allegheny. The City Hall force of officials 
and clerks is almost entirely in tho grasp of 
the influenza, and the telephone system of 
Pittsburg is being operated by but half the 
usual corps of girls. 
In tho public schools. 25 out of Avery IOO 
pupils are on tile sick list, and also many of 
the teachers. 
At the Home for Aged Men and Women 
in Wilkinsburg, 45 cases are reported, and 
tiiree deaths have occurred. 
Xcw Y ork au d B rooklyn. 
New Youk, March 26.—At the present 
time la grippe victims are to be numbered 
by thousands in New York and Brooklyn, 
and the mortality of the present month, due 
to pulmonary diseases, will far exceed the 
record of any previous March. The sick list 
of the police department has reached 178, 
most of the cases reported being of la grippe. 
In tho fire department more than IOO 
men are laid off for the same cause, and 
the big mercantile houses, tho surface and 
L roads and other corporations employing 
large numbers of mon. report that from lo 
to 20 per cont, of their employes are on the 
sick list. 
Brooklyn hospitals are full of pneumonia 
patients. 


Captured La Grippe Microbe. 
Chicago, March 27. — Dr. William D. 
Gentry of this city claims to have captured 
a microbe of la grippe. Ever since the 
disease made its appearance a year ago, the 
doctor has been on a still hunt for tho mi­ 
crobes, if any existed. 
Four days ago it occurred to him that he 
m ight trap some of the dust, or microbes, or 
whatever it was. 
Carefully polishing a 
blank slide, ho took it out of doors and 
passed it through the air. Placing the slide 
under his microscope, which magnifies 1170 
times, he counted seven heretofore uniden­ 
tified microbes in tho field of the instru­ 
ment. Finally he secured several and had 
them mounted for the microscope- 
Then ho procured some mucous from a 
patient afflicted with la grippe, and discov­ 
ered in Hie mucous tho 
same sort of 
microbes. 
The 
grip 
microbes, as de­ 
scribed by Dr. Gentry, are generally of a 
round form,varying occasionally in outline, 
but always distinctly marked by a series of 
seven lines surrounding them. 
Radiating from these lines are other lines 
•which in tho magnified image resemble 
' fine irregular hairs. 
Dr. K. ll. Hammond says, with reference 
to the prevalence of sickness at this time: 
"W ith the present epidemic of the grip is as 
I bad as a season of cholera, so far as the 
number of people affected is concerned. 
Tile present condition of things is likely to 
i result disastrously at any time when tho 
weather becomes cold and wet after a long 
period of unseasonably warm weather.” 


A FFA IR S IN CHILL 


Two United States W ar Vessels to go to 
the Troubled Country. 
W ashington, March 24.—Apprehensions 
concerning the unsettled state of affairs in 
Chili have caused the Navy Department to 
decide on sending Admiral Brown, the com- 
m audant of the Pacific station, to that coun­ 
try as soon as possible. 
Admiral Brown will sail within the next 
fortnight on the San Francisco, to which he 
will transfer his flag. 
The Charleston will join the San Francis­ 
co in Chilian waters as soon as possible. 
The Navy Department has practically no 
details of the conflict in Chili, but news­ 
paper accounts and other sources of un­ 
official information have made Secretary 
Tracy and ids advisers apprehensive of 
serious trouble. 


JO H N STO N ’S SCIENCE. 


Gen. Howard Says He W as a Thorough 
Soldier and Strategist. 
W ashington. March 24.—Gen. 
O. O. 
Howard, who is in command at Governor’s 
island, New York, was one of the pall­ 
bearers at Gen. Joseph E. Johnston’s funeral 
today. 
Talking of the dead commander, God. 
Howard said: 
‘‘Purely as a military study the general 
ship of Sherman aud Johnston cannot prop­ 
erly be compared and contrasted. The na­ 
tional generals, almost without exception 
regarded Gen. Johnston as the ablest Con­ 
federate general in the field. However, our 
feeling for Gen. Johnston is tender and 
kind, because be himself had a tender and 
kind heart.” 
"You remark, general, that several offi­ 
cers of the Union army, think Johnston the 
ablest of those opposed to you during the 
rebellion. In what respect?” 
"A sa strategist wo had ample opportu­ 
nities to observe him. In a wooded country, 
full of streams and trees, with an occasional 
mountain height, he appeared to have a 
quick, instinctive apprehension of just what 
the versatile Sherman had intended to do. 
He anticipated a danger of being crushed. 
and either massed witnabbatteau entrench­ 
ment in such way as to prevent it or retired 
to a new position, which was after a single 
night as thoroughly fortified as the old one. 
"His organization was well studied with 
the beet men to command corps and divis­ 
ions. and he retreated without the loss of 
cannon or the ordinary impedimenta. 
He 
would lake advantage as at Fair Oaks of a 
sudden storm with a rise in the river, the 
sum ll streams becoming a dividing barrier 
to the army of his opponent, and hurl his 
whole force upon apart. 
"He did these things with such readiness 
that it was evident that he had the mastery 
of his profession and the nerve to execute 
bis plans. 
“Probably the only thing that kept Joseph 
E. Johnston from being as much beloved in 
the United States as any of our generals. 


properly beloved as they are, is the fact of 
that fearfully wrong theory which we used 
to call State sovereignty or State suprem­ 
acy.” 
_________ 


A MURDEROUS MANIAC 


Holds a Train in Terror and Slashes an 
Officer. 
Ottawa, Ont., March 28.—An affair of a 
most alarming character took place this 
morning on the "Soo” train due at the 
Union depot here at noon. 
A powerful 
Swede had suddenly became insane and 
brandished a huge jack-knife. Throughout 
the entire night he stood up rn the car with 
murder in his eyes, and no one could get 
near him. the passengers having to watch 
his actions all the time. 
When Arnprior station was reached a ter­ 
rible struggle began. The conductor aud 
brakeman armed themselves with heavy 
clubs. The constable, who was well up in 
years, approached the madman, ordering 
nim to lay down the knife, but was gashed 
in the arm in two places, his wrist being 
nearly severed. Seeing further parleying 
was useless, the conductor brought down 
his club with terrible force on the maniac’s 
head, laying open his skull. 
This seemed only to stagger him for a sec­ 
ond. however, and. recovering himself, he 
resumed tho attack, when the brakeman 
sprang on the maniac from behind and. 
assisted by the passengers, after a fearful 
struggle, overpowered him and bound him 
with ropes. 
It took six men to hold him when being 
conveyed to prison. 


BODY 
O F 
C. G. 
DAVIS 
FOUND. 


A Boston Man W ho was Drowned by 
Sinking of the Utopia. 
Gibraltar. March 28.—The body of Mr. 
C. IJJ. Davis of Boston, Mass., a saloon pas­ 
senger who lost his life by the sinking of tho 
Anchor lino steamer Utopia after the vessel 
had been impaled on tho spur of the ram of 
IL M. S. Anson, has been recovered by the 
British warship's divers from the wreck of 
the steamship. 
The body was identified by tho watch 
which was found upon it. 
The remains were placed in a leaden coffin 
for transportation to New York. 


HON. E. A. TOBEY DEAD. 


Representative Now England M erchant 
and Boston’s ex-Postmaster. 
Ex Postmaster Tobey died at l l o’clock 
last night at his home on Harris st., Brook­ 
line. 
Pneumonia was tho cause of his death. 


Edward Silas Tobey was born in Kings­ 
ton, Mass., April 5, 1813. He was a son of 
Silas Tobey of Berkeley and grandson of 
Hon. Samuel Toboy, judge of Court of Com­ 
mon Pleas of Taunton. 
His great-grandfather was the famous 
Parson Samuel Tobey, first minister of 
Berkeley. 
He initiated several impel tant enterprises. 
Tile Philadelphia line of steamers 
was 
started by him. and a Southern steamship 
lino 
was 
also 
the 
result 
of 
his 
far-seeing enterprise. The war breaking 
out interfered, of course, with the success­ 
ful working of 
this Southern 
branch, 
and the vessels, the Mississippi and Merri­ 
mack, were sold to the government, public 
movements of importance. During the war 
his influence on'Change in obtaining the 
necessary funds for supplies, etc., was great, 
and he contributed largely of his means to 
further the cause. 
He was prominently connected with the 
Christian commission and did substantial 
work in its behalf. He always took a great 
interest in educational matters. Ile was a 
trustee of Dartmouth College for many 
years, and takes his degree of A. M. 
from that institution. 
Ho was also a 
trustee of 
tho 
Bradford academy and 
of the Institute of Technology, president of 
tho Congregational association of this city, 
and president of the American Missionary 
Society: and he was a prominent and active 
member of the late Dr. K irk’s church. 
Dec. 9, 1875 he was appointed postmas­ 
ter of Boston by President Grant, an ap­ 
pointment wholly unsolicited. 
He leaves several children. 


W ild W eather in the W est. 
Omaha, Neb., March 
20.— Despatches 
from all over the State indicate that the 
snowfall covers the largest area of any 
storm of the winter. In the regions visited 
by the drought last summer the snow was 
especially heavy. The weather is not cold, 
barely freezing, and the indications are 
that no inconvenience will result from the 
storm. The weather is still cloudy and the 
prospect is for rnoro rain or snow. 
The storm in Missouri took the form of 
heavy rains. The northern half of the State 
reports continuous rain since Tuesday morn­ 
ing, greatly improving the crop outlook. 
The snow, particularly along the lines of 
the Kansas Pacific and Santa Fe route in 
Colorado, has fallen very heavily, and ac­ 
cording to lato reports has drifted very 
badly. The Saute he train, due in Denver 
at 5.30 Wednesday morning, was abandoned 
altogether. Snow throughout the State is 
from six to 13 inches deep, but is not drift­ 
ing. 
The Des Moines river is still very high, 
and much damago is being done. The ice 
has gorged up north, and the wrecked 
bridge, which was swept away near Boone, 
has struck High bridge aud threatens to 
force it down. This is tho highest and long­ 
est structure in Iowa, being IOO feet above 
the bed of the river and 2200 feet long. 


W hite Cap Outrage in Kansas. 
Topeka, Kan., March 27.—Yesterday Gov. 
Humphrey received an official communica­ 
tion from the attorney of Cheyenne county, 
relating the details of the murder of Thomas 
Duncan, a farmer, by a band of men wear­ 
ing white masks, on the night of March 16. 
Tho Governor promptly issued a proclama­ 
tion offering a reward of $200 for each of 
the criminals. 
The story is, that about midnight of 
March 16, a party of 20 men rode up to 
Duncan’s house, broke down the door and 
demanded the whereabouts of Duncan, who 
had in the meantime, crawled into a small 
store room. 
When the White Caps saw 
thai he was not forthcoming they began to 
destroy the house, declaring that they 
would raze it to the ground. Duncan then 
came into the room and began to remon­ 
strate. His wife came to his defence and 
endeavored to pacify tho mob. but in the 
heated discussion which followed several 
shots were fired at the defenceless man. one 
passing through the heart and another pene­ 
trating the spine. 
The men then rode 
away. 
Duncan 
was accused of having 
pilfered grain from his neighbors in small 
quantities to be used for seed. 


French Spoliation Claim Paid Off. 
Washington, March 24.—The first pay­ 
ment from the treasury in the long delayed 
French spoliation claims, was made today 
to Mrs. Mary Ann Buchanan Smith of Phila­ 
delphia. 
She is 89 years old, and receives $13,000. 
Her father. John Smith, Jr., was a mer­ 
chant in Baltimore at the close of the last 
century, and with his brother, Gen. Samuel 
Smith, a noted member of Congress from 
the latter city, lost heavily by French cap­ 
tures. The ship Friendship, for losses on 
which this appropriation was made, was 
commanded by John Rogers, then in tho 
merchant service and afterwards so con­ 
spicuous in oui navy as Commodore Rogers. 
The second payment was for $7000 to 
Mrs. Harriet E. Wilder of Worcester. Mass.. 
in her 90th year, whose father, Nathaniel 
Eaton of Norwich. Conn., lost vessels and 
cargoes by like French depredations. 


Danger of A nother Indian Outbreak. 
Washington. March 24.—The War De­ 
partment has been gathering authentic in­ 
formation as to the probabilities of another 
outbreak this spring among the Indians of 
Dakota, and reports mado by army officers 
serving as agents at 
Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud agencies are not altogether reas­ 
suring. 
The whole case rests upon the care exer­ 
cised in tile distribution of the appropria­ 
tions. If tho Indians get promptly all that 
is due them and there is not too much hag­ 
gling there will be peace. 
But the moment the government attempts 
to pinch tho Dakota tribes, the hitherto 
friendly Indians, who do not feel very com­ 
placent over the late trips to Washington, 
will, it is predicted, surely revolt. 


Fatal Railroad Collision. 
Milw aukee. Wis., March 25.—A collision 
occurred on the Northwestern railroad at 
R acial Junction last night, by which one 
man was killed, two dangerously hurt and 
three others more or less injured. A mail 
car, baggage car and five freight cars were 
destroyed by fire. The collision occurred at 
rn dnight betweeu a North-bound passenger 
train and a South-bound freight train on the 
same line. The following is a list of the 
victims: Willis Andrews, fireman on the 
freight train, killed; Martin Bae, freight 
engineer, probably fatally injured: Dennis 
E. Burke, passenger engineer, dangerously 
injured: I. T. De Silva, express messenger, 
badly bruised; John Grobben, passenger 
fireman, badly scalded: J. Bower of Evans­ 
ton, 111., assistant express messenger,burned 
and cut. 


A Fizzle in London. 
The mass meeting of Italians in Holborn 
Hall, London', Friday night, to protest 
against the slaughter of their countrymen 
in New Orleans, was a pitiful failure. The 


audience was largely composed of news­ 
paper reporters, the few Italians who put 
in “ 
appearance being of Hie class which 
clusters about Saffron nill (one time one of 
the worst parts of London, and not now any 
too respectable), from whose ranks the 
organ grinders of the metropolis are chiefly 
recruited. 
No person of any importance 
was present. The hall was not half full. 


Notes. 
A young man, giving tho name of Wil­ 
liam Allen, who has been known as E. G. 
Russell, and who, it is claimed, is really 
named W illiam, Wright, was arrested at 
East Wakefield, N. IL. on Wednesday, on 
suspicion of having murdered Carl Kuttin* 
ger in New York a month ago. 
Early Friday morning a scow laden with 
sand and lying at pier I, North river. New 
York, capsized from some unknown cause, 
and lier captain, Frederick Hanson, was 
drowned. 
The captain’s wife made her 
escape by jumping on the pier. The scow 
drifted down tho bay. but was overtaken by 
the police boat Patrol, and towed back to 
the pier. 
Tho clothing manufacturers of Roches­ 
ter, N. Y.t have made public another state­ 
m ent to set forth more clearly their position 
towards organized labor. They say: "We 
are convinced that the branch of ti e 
Knights 
of Labor, which includes the 
clothing industry in Rochester, has been 
directed by a set of unscrupulous men to 
serve their own ends, regardless of anything 
else. We believe that we are not safe in fos­ 
tering this branch of the Knights of Labor, 
and for this reason refuse to hire them.” 
A $25,000 fire occurred Thursday in the 
large retail drygoods house of A. Mark & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y. Loss fully covered 
by insurance. 
The British steamship Straithairly, bound 
from Santiago de Chiba to Baltimore, wont 
ashore on the North Carolina coast last 
Tuesday, and out of a crew of 26, 19 were 
lost. including all the officers except the 
second made. 
The Ozark saloon, an all-night house at 
Butto, Mont., was visited Thursday morn­ 
ing by three masked robbers, who secured 
•SI IOO aud departed without leaving any clue 
to their identity. There were four men in the 
place at the time. Trio three masked men 
filed In through the open door, each carrying 
a six-shooter, and every man In the room was 
covered. The leader gave his attention to 
the barkeeper, ordering him to open the safe 
and hand out what money it contained. 
Tho barkeeper handed out $1100. and the 
robbers backed out of tho room. 
The steamer Herbert started from Chatta­ 
nooga for St. Louis, Wednesday. The route 
will be down the lennesse© river, through 
the famous Mussel Shoal canal, completed 
by the United States government last tall at 
a cost of $3,000,000, thence into the Ohio 
river, aud next into the Mississippi. This 
will be the first freight ever shipped by 
water from Chattanooga to St. Louis. 
The Manitoba & Northwestern and tho 
Canadian Pacific railways have had agents 
down through Nortli Dakota drumming up 
settlers for a new colony that is being estab, 
fished at tho terminus of the Manitoba <fc 
Northwestern, at Edmonton. Tho railways 
report that their agents are having a hard 
time. At Eureka the agents were given 
two hours to get out of town, tho citizens 
threatening to tar and featlier them if they 
did not. The Canadian Pacific agent at 
Bottineau, just below tho Manitoba boun­ 
dary, was ridden on a rail by the inhabi­ 
tants, who objected to his proselyting efforts. 
George Washington Moss was hanged at 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., at 10.18 o’clock Friday 
morning, for the murder of his wife. Oct. 
IO. 1889. Moss walked to the gallows smil­ 
ing. Ho said: "God does not hold me re­ 
sponsible for the m urder of my wire, and I 
do not hold myself responsible. I die like a 
soldier, with a smile.” Death ensued in l l 
minutes. 
Henry BucKheisler of Baltimore on Friday 
made a wager that he could drink a glass of 
whiskey for each stroke of the hell as it 
struck IO. Ho put away in that time 13 
glasses of whiskey and four schooners of 
beer, and then fell senseless. It required 
five hours of hard work to brimc him to 
consciousness. Then he swore off. 
The lumber-laden Norwegian bark Dicta­ 
tor, bound for England, was driven ashore 
on Hie Virginia coast Friday, four miles 
south of Cape Henry, and eight persons 
were drowned, including the captain’s wife 
and child. 
The work of rescue, which 
occupied the entire day, was carried on 
with the greatest difficulty. 
Fire Friday night in the six-story build­ 
ing. ISG and 187 Chambers st., and 288 and 
290 Washington st.. New York, did $70,000 
damage. 
The United States revenue steamer LotM. 
Morrill arrived at Charleston, H. C., Friday 
morning, having made an inland passage all 
the way up from North Edisto river. The 
feat of the Morrill is deemed of great im­ 
portance, from a military point of view, as 
it has demonstrated tho ability of small war 
vessels drawing no more than IO feet of 
water to navigate inland all tho waters of 
the southern coast from Charleston to 
Fernandina, aud from Philadelphia to Fer­ 
nandina. save for a small stretch of coast 
lying between Morehead City and Charles­ 
ton. 
Comptroller Myers of Now York has re­ 
fused to accept tho offer of compromise 
made by the Twenty-third Street Surface 
Railway Company, iii tho payment of ar­ 
rearages of car license fees. He has discov­ 
ered that the company owes the c.ty of New 
York nearly $15,000 more than it offered to 
pay, or about $65,000. 
The Littlefield Stove Company’s foundry 
at Albany, N. Y., was burned Thursday 
night; loss $76,000. 
Theodore E. Allen has brought suit in 
New York for $50,000 against the Kinney 
Tobacco Company for services alleged to 
have been rendered in the formation of the 
cigarette trust in January. 1889. 
Camille Tombeali of East Templeton and 
Alfred Bradley of Prescott were killed 
Thursday by a fall of rock in Loomer’s 
phosphate mine in Ottawa county, Ont. 
Joseph Prudhomme of East Templeton was 
badly hurt. 
The Irish National Federation of Dublin, 
representing the McCarthy wing of the 
parliamentary party, has requested Pres­ 
ident Fitzgerald of the Irish National 
League of America not to take any action 
until its delegates can arrive and confer 
with him. 
Brown. Howard & Co,, and other contrac­ 
tors, havo taken preliminary steps to bring 
suit against New York city for $10,000,000, 
which sum they claim was wrongfully 
withheld from them on false pleas of poor 
work on the new Croton aqueduct. 
D. Reynolds, who fatally stabbed Moyers, 
a Wagner car porter, in a scuffle at Montreal, 
March 13, gave himself up to the police 
Thursday. He had been hiding since the 
murder In Syracuse. Rochester and other 
cities in the northern part of New York 
State. 
Despatches from the northern border of 
Texas says great 
excitement 
has been 
caused among cattle men by the announce­ 
ment that Government Agent Miles has sent 
marshals to the Osage nation in tho Indian 
Territory to notify stockmen that they will 
not be allowed to graze cattie in that reser­ 
vation. 
Mrs. 
Amolia 
Christiansen, 
a Danish 
widow, 55 years old, was robbed of $1300 
by highway robbers iii Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Thursday night. She had drawn the money 
from the bank during the day, and was on 
hor way to a steamship ticket office to buy 
tickets for Denmark, when two men at­ 
tacked her and got away with the money. 
The St. Louis Stamping Company, of 
which ex-Congressman Niodringhaus 
is 
president, has been erecting the first tin­ 
plate works in this country. The stamping 
company is turning out tin-plates now iii a 
small way. but it is expected that when the 
new works are completed it will put on the 
market between 400 and 500 boxes per day. 
John D. Lewis, a colored lawyer of Phila­ 
delphia, who recently died, bequeathed a 
portion of his estate, valued at $100,000, as 
a fund for tho “Lewis Protective Bureau of 
Civil Rights,” tile object of which is to 
"protect and to secure to colored citizens or 
colored persons in the United States their 
civil rights, as applicable to all other 
classes ot American citizens.” 
A well-dressed Scotchman giving the 
name of David A. McBurnie, who has been 
stopping at the Auditorium in Chicago sev­ 
eral weeks, was taken to tile Washingtonian 
Home Thursday night in a state verging on 
delirium tremens. On searching his bag­ 
gage two silver Scotland Yard detective 
badges were found, and on being pressed he 
admitted he was in this country on an im­ 
portant mission from the secret s< rvice de­ 
partment of Hie English government, but 
refused to tell its nature. 
Brig.-Gen. Hannibal Day, who died Fri­ 
day at Morristown, N. J., aged 87 years, 
served 40 consecutive years iu the army. 
Ho was born in Vermont, graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1823, and made a 
second lieutenant in the 2d Infantry. He 
served in Florida, in Mexico, and in tho 
Union army from 1861 to August, 1863. 
He commanded a brigade of the 5th Corps 
in the Pennsylvania campaign, taking part 
in the battle of Gettysburg. 
Mrs. Sanders of Jasper, Ala., has secured a 
verdict of 844,500 against the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham railroad for the 
death of her husband, who was killed in a 
collision on that road at Ensley City, last 
October. It is said to be the largest dam­ 
ages for personal injury over awarded in 
the State of Alabama. 
A local passenger train on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad ran into the rear of a freight 
train in a tunnel, 75 miles east of Charles­ 
town. W. Va., Friday, and both trains were 
wrecked. Fire broke out, and the entire 
passenger train was consumed. 
Several 
persons were slightly injured. 
The trial of Charles E. Kincaid for the 
murder of ex-Congressman Taulbee has 
Peen going on in Washington the past week. 
The prosecution has rested its case. Gen. 
Grosvenor made the opening address for 
the defence. He said the testimony to be 
presented would show that Kincaid had 
act :d in self defence. 
The 4Va per cent, loan of winch a little 
more than $50,000,000 is now outstanding, 
will mature Sept. I next. 
Treasury offi­ 
cials say there will be no trouble whatever 
in meeting it. and that it was regarded as a 
matter of so little concern that It was not 
thought necessary to bring it to the atten­ 
tion of Congress. 


FROM F O R M CLIMES. 


A Russo-French Alliance— 
Trouble Brewing in Europe. 


A New Irish Party— The Sligo Election 


Faction Fights. 


N ew foundland's Grievanoe—Ita ly V ery 


Poor—Notes. 


London, March 27.—Lord Salisbury just 
before starting for San Remo held a long 
conference with laird Knutsford aud Mr. 
Currie, the permanent secretary of tho 
foreign office. 
A work of supreme diffi­ 
culty, requiring the most delicate handling, 
was confided to Mr. Currie relating to the 
engagements of England to protect Bel­ 
gium. 
King Leopold during his recent visit 
pressed for an answer as to what practical 
co-operation England would give under the 
existing treaty for the defence of Belgian 
neutrality in the event of war. Lord Salis­ 
bury, according to a report credited within 
the foreign office, promised English aid by 
a fleet and contingent troops if demanded 
to defend Antwerp, leaving the Belgian 
army free for defensive operations in the 
forts of the Meuse. 
Tile heads of the European powers seem 
to be informed of a Russian scheme of 
attack which is likely to declare itself in 
tile autumn. The question of Belgain neu­ 
trality is intimately associated with Eng­ 
land’s attitude in such a conflict, aud it will 
bo Lord Salisbury’s justification 
if the 
agreement with King Leopold comes up rn 
Parliament. 
The presence of Lord Knutsford at the 
conference with lAird Salisbury was proba­ 
bly duo to the relations of Newfoundland 
with other disputes with Franco. Questions, 
of which notice has already beon given in 
tho House of Commons to bo answered after 
the Easter recess, demand that the govern­ 
ment explain whether or not the fisheries 
trouble has become a mere pawn on the di­ 
plomatic chess board of which the English 
occupation of Egypt is king. 
Sir Charles Duke, in an article written 
for tomorrow's papers, discloses a source of 
uneasiness prevailing among ministerial­ 
ists. 
"lf,” ho says, "the strange foreign arbi­ 
trators picked uu in tho Russian foreign 
ofiico and elsewhere should for political 
reasons declare against us. then the modus 
vivendi under tho Knutsford bill, becoming 
an act, will have to bo forced on tho colon­ 
ials by deeds of civil war. 
"If Newfoundland was 
an American 
State France would sell her rights in five 
minutes to the United States. She only re­ 
fuses to sell them to England because she 
is irritated about Egypt. 


STONES AND STICKS. 


Argumenta in the Sligo Election — A 
Lively Sunday. 
Sligo, March 29.—Today has been the 
liveliest day so far in the North Sligo elec­ 
tion campaign. 
Parnell met with a hostile reception at 
Strand Hill, where he found It impossible 
to hold a meeting owing to the piercing 
yells of his opponents, and was finally com­ 
pelled to retreat to Sligo. 
Meanwhile the anti-Parnellites, Messrs. 
Sexton and Collery, Maurice Healy and 
Michael Davitt, and their party, bent on au 
unfortunate attempt to carry the fight into 
the enemy’s country started at 9 o’clock in 
the morning to the Tireragh district, ad­ 
dressing small gatherings on their w iy till 
Templeboy 
was reached. Hero 
hostile 
camps had been formed. 
The Parnellitcs maintained sullen silence, 
but their opponents with ringing cheers 
welcomed the reinforcements. The Par- 
uellites gathered on the brow of a hill 
armed with blackthorns and other weap­ 
ons, threatening to move toward their op­ 
ponents. but the police interposed and with 
a flue of bayonets awed the antagonists and 
tho storm subsided, amid muttered threats 
and curses. 
All now moved in the direction of I)ro- 
moro West, where, after a similar scene, 
the Parnelfites pelted their opponents vig­ 
orously with stones until they were chased 
and dubbed by the police. Michael Davitt 
led his adherents off. all ducking their 
heads and some covering themselves with 
rugs to avoid the fusilade of stones. Mr. 
Pinkerton, member of Parliament for Gal­ 
way had his head cut, aud several others 
were injured. 
On trying to enter Faskoy tho anti- 
Parnelfites found the road barred by a for­ 
midable array of Parnelfites, and, on the 
advice of the police, they retreated in the 
direction of Sligo amid another shower of 
stones and other missiles. 
The party readied Sligo in the evening, 
where they addressed a large meeting. They 
gave a detailed account of the day’s happen­ 
ings and the treatm ent they had received, 
which they declared the Parnellite leaders 
organized on the previous night in Sligo. 
They all vowed vengeance. 
At the same time they complimented the 
police upon the protection that had been 
afforded them. 


A New Party for Irish Politics. 
Rome, March 27.—The visit of Archbishop 
Walsh to this city to consult his holiness 
the pope promises to have an important 
bearing on Irish politics. It appears that 
the archbishop, 
summoned secretly to 
Rome by the pope, who was becoming anx­ 
ious lest the outcome of the present warfare 
between the two Irish factions should be a 
distinct aedine in tho power and influence 
of tile Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
Emerald Isle, 
Although the priests, to a large extent, are 
now arrayed on the side of the MoCarthyites 
at Sligo, and are working for them vigorous­ 
ly, neither of the two political parties pre­ 
sents a platform that the bishops can indorse 
unreservedly. 
These considerations 
have caused his 
holiness to conceive the idea of a regener­ 
ated Irish organization w'hicb m ight be 
truthfully, if notactually, called the United 
Catholic Party of Ireland. (Such an organ­ 
ization, the pope believes, with Parnell 
eliminated and therefore again in touch 
with the English, amenable to cho influence 
ana counsels of the Vatican, would be a 
pledge that he could successfully offer to 
the British government in return for a re­ 
newal of diplomatic relations with tho 
Court of St. James, wh[ph ho so much de­ 
sires. 
____ _ 


The Assault on Tim Healy. 
Cork, March 25.—It is reported that Mr. 
Timothy D. Healy's injuries, resulting from 
the assault mado upon him on Monday last 
by Mr Michael O'Brien Dalton, are not 
confined to the damage dono to his right 
eye by the breaking of his spectacles. Mr. 
Healy, it seems, has also lost five of his 
teeth from a second blow received from his 
assailants. 
Mr. Dalton has apologized to Mr. Healy. 


Italy’s Finances in a Bad W ay. 
L eghorn, March 27.—The suspension of 
the Bank of Leghorn with liabilities of 
$10,000,000, tho failure of two large houses 
here, aud the suicide at Rome of a loading 
financier who w.as in luon^v difficulties, 
have causon a profound sensation through­ 
out Italy. The long-continued strain, orig­ 
inally imposed by the entrance of Italy into 
the Dreibund, and the consequent increase 
in taxation in order to keep the army and 
navy up to the standard insisted upon by 
Prince Bismarck, at last are beginning to 
tell. Hitherto only the poorer classes suf­ 
fered from the want of work and low prices 
for labor; now the financial distress is be­ 
ginning to be felt among the well-to-do. 


A ustralia to Canada by Cable. 
« New Y ork, March 26.—The people of 
Vancouver are awaiting the arrival of the 
British man-of-war Egeria, which has been 
engaged for the past two years in examining 
the bed of the Pacific ocean with the object 
of discovering the best route for a cable 
from Australia to Canada. The length of 
the cable from Australia to British Colum­ 
bia will be about 9000 miles, but as there 
are a number of stations in the Pacific, the 
longest stretch will be about 2700 miles, the 
others ranging from 1200 miles upward. 


Hayti W ants Uncle Eam’a Protection. 
New York, March 27.—A Washington 
special to the Herald says: Private advices 
indicate that Admiral Gherardi has failed 
in his mission to secure Mole St. Nicholas, 
Hayti, as a naval coaling station. 
The 
quid pro quo demanded by the Haytian gov­ 
ernment for Mole S t Nicholas is greater 
than the 
instructions to Rear-Admiral 
Gherardi will permit him to accept. Hayti, 
in short, wants the United States to assume 
a protectorate over the island. 


News from Ecuador. 
The Liberal party has nominated Don 
Clemente Ballen as its candidate for the 
chief magistracy of Ecuador. The elections 
take place next September. 
On Mardi Gras day there was considerable 
uproar in the capital, and the revellers in 
Quito were greatly startled to hear volleys 


of musketry in tho vicinity of tho publte 
prison 
rho firing was caused by some 
29 criminals escaping from tho public 
prison bv scaling the walls of tho prison 
yard. They overpowered the guard, t>ound 1 
{,nd (ragged thorn, took away tnclrarm s and ; 
et the rest of tho prisoners confined in 
their ( ells free. Only 16 remained in th e; 
prison when tho relief guard came. 
The scholastic census of tho republic has 
just been completed. There are 866schools, 
1137 professors and teachers, and 52,839 
Students, male and fornaio. 
A groat robbery lias just taken place in 
Rlobamba. where tho public treasury was 
despoiled of 25.000 $20 gold pieces. Ftom 
all that can lie learned, it is said tho rob­ 
bers are “m oral members of the famous 
criminal hand known as the "Manta No- 
gra," or Black Cloak Fraternity, headed by 
their captain. 


Newfoundlanders Excited. 
St. J ohns, N. F., March 26.—There was 
an exciting scene In the House of Assembly 
yesterday. When the Governor came to 
the council chamber to give assent to the 
masters and servants bill, the usher of tho 
black roil sutnmonod the members of tho 
House of Assembly to attend him. 
Mr. Miirnhv. a St. Johns member, moved 
that th" House of Assembly decline to wait 
on tile representative of tile imperial power. 
in order thus to show their resentment at 
the tyrannical treatment of the colony. 
Speaker Emerson, Sir William Whiteway, 
the premier; Mr. Bond, tho colonial secre­ 
tary, and six others went, hut 15 members 
kept their seats. The galleries hissed those 
that went, calling them traitors, end wildly 
cljeered those who remained iii their seats. 
The I fix Neuvieme Sieclo of Paris admits 
that fishing territory in Newfoundland is 
practically useless to France, but contends 
that the right is worth a high price to Eng­ 
land, heeanse it would represent the reten­ 
tion of Hie colony in a part of tho British 
empire. 


Notes. 
Recently there has been considerable 
activity among Irish secret societies in con­ 
sequence of the split in the ranks of tho 
Nationalists. The m atter has lieen engag­ 
ing the serious attention of the British gov­ 
ernment. as it is known that American 
agent.'- of tim Clan-na-Gael and other Ameri­ 
can Fenians are in lion don. Close watch is 
kept at ail ports. It is possible the near 
future may develop sensational plots akin 
to those of the dynamite period. 
The latest news from Chili is to the effect 
that tim situation is becoming intolerable 
and that tho end of the present, state of 
affairs cannot be far distant. The governors 
of Caddera and Taltal have joined in the in­ 
surrection. Both sides continue the mas­ 
sacre of prisoners. Tho overthrow of Presi­ 
dent Bnlmaceda is considered certain. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Times, 
speaking of the Austro-German commercial 
treaty negotiations, declares that the last 
difficulties nave been removed by Germany 
consenting to the desired reduction of duties 
on Austro-Hungarian cereals and timber. 
The first steps have been t aken toward the 
abolition of ail war. The Vienna correspon­ 
dent of the Chronicle says that tho govern­ 
ments of the United States and Switzerland 
have concluded a convention bv which tho 
two countries agree to submit to arbitration 
any disputes which 
may ariso between 
them. 
Public sympathy is running strongly and 
unmistakably in favor of the District Tele­ 
graph messenger service in its struggle with 
the postmasti r-general. A meeting of protest 
has been held. 
This will probably not 
change the course of the government, the 
confiscation of tile company’s property hav­ 
ing been decided upon. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, president of the 
board of trade, and Sir John Gorst, par­ 
liamentary secretary for the Indian office, 
represent tho governmonton the labor com­ 
mission. Messrs. Fowler and Mundella are 
still considering whether or not to serve. 
Otherwise tho fist of members of tho com­ 
mission is complete, and It probably will be 
gazetted during the Easter recess. 
The statement that the Portuguese author­ 
ities in South Africa had declared a state of 
siege to exist in Manioaland is not credited 
here. On the other hand, itis somi-ofticially 
announced that tho Portuguese government 
desires to maintain the modus vivendi, aud 
In no way to interfere with the British South 
African Company, or with British subjects 
residing iii Manioaland. 
It has been learned that a Russian police 
agent has been found murdered in Dobra, 
Posen. All the papers which tile agent had 
in his possession were stolen, but his valua­ 
bles were left untouched. It is presumed 
that the assassins are Polish Nihilists whom 
tho agent had been charged to watch. 
The House of Commons has adjourned for 
the Easter holidays. The House will reas­ 
semble on April 6. 
The steamer Don landed at Plymouth tho 
crew of tho German bark Humboldt, who, 
when rescued, had suffered terrible hard­ 
ships and were in a dying condition. 
The 
Humboldt sailed from Altata. Max., on tho 
Gulf of California, in September last, bound 
to Falmouth. On the voyage thecrew were 
stricken with scurvy, and they became so 
weak that they were almost insensible. Two 
died and tho survivors were so exhausted 
that they had to be hoisted aboard tho Don. 
They had been ill for throe months. 
President 
Carnot 
has telegraphed to 
IQueen Victoria at Grasse, placing himself 
and the French officials at nor service dur­ 
ing her majesty’s residence at that place. 


COKE RIOT. 


Frick's Norwood Ovens Destroyed—In 
tense Excitem ent Throughout Coke 
Region. 
P ittsb u rg , Penn., March 30.—Strikers to 
tho number of nearly a thousand attacked 
Frick’s coke works at Morewood at 2 o’clock 
this morning. 
They destroyed some coke ovens and rail* 
way track aud broke windows in several 
houses. 
Several of the raiders were arrested and 
taken to Greensburg jail. 
Phots are also reported at Leisenring and 
Leith, aud considerable property destroyed. 
There is great excitement throughout tho 
coke country, and serious troublo is appre­ 
hended. 
The coke troubles have assumed a new 
phase, and now threaten to develop into a 
war betweeu the operators and labor organi­ 
zations. 
Mr. Frick stated today that heretofore be 
had not antagonized labor, but in tho future 
be did not propose to stand idly bv and seo 
his property destroyed. 
He claims the men are satisfied with tho 
scale of wages ho offered, but that the labor 
leaders will not pormit them to return to 
work, as their positions depend upon the 
success of the stinko. 
The fight from this time on will bo bitter. 
A despatch from Scottdale, Penn., says: 
There is rioting at a largo number of coke 
plants this morning. A mob of 1500 infuri­ 
ated strikers swept down on the Jimtown 
plant early this morning, routed tho work­ 
men, assaulted several men, and threatened 
the superintendent’s life. 
A bomb was set off at West Leisenring, 
and the men notified not to go to work. 
The Leith works, near Uniontown, was 
aho raided and the workmen put to flight. 
The labor leaders are trying to allay the 
excitement, as other raids are feared. 
Hie H. C. Frick < eke Company officials 
have notified the sheriffs to increase their 
forces. 
A numher of mass meetings will bo held 
throughout tho region today. 


Indifferent to Poor New York. 
A good many amusing stories aro told 
about Mr. Cleveland’s literary bureau aud 
the personal management of his canvass, 
says Truth, but I am safe in asserting that 
the man who is managing Mr. Cleveland’s 
canvass is that gentleman himself. I doubt 
if any of tho shrewd politicians in New 
York question this, for Mr. Cleveland con­ 
tinues to do things which Hie shrewder pol­ 
iticians deplore. There are a great many 
thousand politicians who are scanning the 
horizon eagerly fora new Democratic candi­ 
date, but their eyes are strained in vain. As 
faras the public is concerned there is only oho 
person in the presidential race from a Dem­ 
ocratic standpoint. This is deplored, and 
tho persistent opposition of some of the 
more powerful Democratic papers is having 
its effect upon the public; the fact that 
there is 110 other Democratic candieate in 
sight, however, makes Mr. Cleveland’s posi­ 
tion absolutely secure. He is as indifferent 
to public opinion in New York as any man 
who over lived here. 


Also H er Husband. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
A woman who was shopping,saw some old­ 
fashioned trimming that was placed on tho 
cheap sale counter at a great reduction. 
"I will take the whole piece,” she said, 
after looking it over. "It’s cheap, and may 
come handy.” 
"You understand principles of economy, 
remarked tho clerk. 
"Economy, young man.” answered the 
shcpper. "why, I just make economy trem ­ 
ble.” 
___________________ 


, 
Victory Cut of Defeat. 
[.Judge.] 
She—I am thinking of buying a typewrit­ 
ing machine. Can you use yours easily yet? 
H e-N ot a bit. I’ve been fighting with it a 
long time, but I shall conquer it in a week 
or two. 
She—Ah, you’ve found the road to success 
at last: what is it? 
He—Well, as a last resort I ani going to 
marry tile young luny who sold it. 


Engaged in Denying It. 
[Judge.] 
"What a pity it is that pretty Miss Money­ 
bags is going to marry that homely Gush- 
ington. 
"How do you know she is going to marry 
him?” 
"Because I have the most positive assur­ 
ances from her that they we not engaged. 


CHECKERS. 


EDWIN A. DURGIN..........................Editor ! 
Boston. March ST, 1891. 
j 
All communication* intended for this de- 1 
pertinent must bo addressed to Edwin A. 
Burgin, lock chawer 5220, Boston. Mass. 
Chess Divan, 210 Tie .suit st. Chess and 
checker players meet day and evening. 
Chess and checker players also meet 
daily at C. Taylor’*, No. 4 Liberty sq., 
room 3. 


Solution of Position No. 1528. 
See game No. 2357 at note A. 
* __ 
Position No. 1530. 
This position first appeared In the Ameri­ 
can Chocker Player for March, 1875, as 
white to play and win. 
BLACK. 


Then 
he 
seems 
to 
close 
hi* 
eye* 
and go off in a dose till hi* adversary 
"moves.” whim with one swoon he pick* off 
about six of the hest "men,” and again 
dozes off Ii koan a1! igator wai ti ng for i t» prey. 
while gently rattling the captured checkers 
with his left hand. They invited the old 
man once to play in a N. 8. W. working­ 
men’* club. and paid him Alt for the night; 
but wh -ii Iii* first antagonist (aburly miner) 


COMMERCIAL MATTERI 


h o a t o h m a r k e t * 


P r o d u ce . 
Morro*, Monday. M"troll 30. 
BUTTER—There him boon a steady demand tot 
butler, ntid a* receipts have been uv-derataprice* 
ii dd qitlfet Arm. Tho receipt* for the -week war* 
presented himself hi* battlecry of "W haur’s attorn 1000 ji.vk.-una less than lim* 
1 
““ boomed forth as usnal. T h a t I ‘Ion .creamery mid iadk packed aro Lu moderate 


* 
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WHITE. 
White to play; black to draw. 


Position No. 1531. 
By M. ll. C. Wardell. 
[From American Checker Player, March, 
1876.] 
WHITE. 


HI 
rn. o 
W w 
'm 
r n 
9*. 
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i t: 
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m 
* m 
r n m 
m 
E m 
r n 
YO 
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r n 
r n 
1 
BLACK. 
Black to play and win. 


Game No. 2357—Dyke. 
By F. Teschcloit. London, Fug. 
11.15 
18.14 
7.10 
23.16 
22.17 
13.22 
14. 7 
12.19 
15.19 
25.18 
3.19 
16.11 
24.15 
3.12 
”5.22 
20. 24 
10.19 
29.25 
•2. 7-A 
l l . 7 
23. IG 
11.10 
31.27-1 
24.27 
12.19 
27-23 
•5. 0 
7. 2 
25.22 
6. 9 
27.24 
27.31 
8.11 
32.27 
7 .IO 
2. 7 
30.25 
I. 0 
24.15 
31.27 
4. 8 
27.24 
10.19 
7.11 
22.18 
9.13 
18.15 
9.14 
9.13 
24.15 
16.20 
ll .IO 
A solution of position No. 1628. 
(Var. I.) 
18.14-2 
31.27 
18. ll 
24.15 
6. a 
7.11 
9.27 
31 .22 
22.18 
27.24 
21.14 
14 . IO 
13.17-3 
11.15 
27.31 
(Var. 2.) 
22.18 


18.15 
31.27 
10.14 
26.23 
16.20 
7.10 
23.10 
14. 18 
23.10 
27 .23 
6. 9 
23.14 
12.19 
(Var. 3.) 
7.11 
11.15 
19.24 
13.17 
14.10 
18.11 
28.19 
21 .14 


19.24 
28.19 
6 . 9 
10.11 
27.23 
19.16 
23.80 
11.15 
14.18 
21.17 
18.25 
17.14 


IO. 6 
16.19 
16.10 


9.25 
15.10 
5. 9 
Drawn. 


9.27 
31.24 
Drawn. 


Game No. 2358—Ayrehire Lassie. 
Flayed at the old New England chess and 
checker rooms, betweeu two amateurs. 
22.26 
7. 2 
26.81 
2. 6 
81.27 
23.19 
17.22 
6.10 
14.18 
10.14 
18.23 
21.17 


l l 
lo 
26 22 
8 ll 
’18 
9 
24 20 
9 14 
27 23 
5 14 
8 ll 
30 26 
I 
5 
19 IO 
23 24 
6 
9 
22 17 
12 IO 
4 
8 
24 IO 
•j 
7 
23 IO 
23 IO 
16 24 
17 IO 
ll 
15 
15 18 
22 15 
7 14 
IO l l 
22 16 
7 l l 
26 22 
7 IO 
ll 
18 
28 19 
I) 13 
20 I I 
32 28 
ll 
18 
31 20 
15 18 
IO 16 
25 22 
3 
7 
ll 
7 
19 IO 
18 ”5 
22 18 
18 22 
0 lo 
29 22 
13 17 
20 23 


Game No. 2359—Double Corner. 
Played by the same contestants. 
9 14 
25 22 
25 22 
27. 20 
31 26 
24 IO 
ll 
16 
2 
6 
16 19 
15 18 
l l 
15 
22 18 
22 17 
23 IO 
20 23 
22 18 
4 
8 
13 22 
12 19 
18 27 
15 24 
18 
9 
26 y 
21 17 
32 IO 
18 
9 
6 IO 
IO rn 
I 
6 
7 l l 
5 14 
29 25 
17 IO 
17 14 
IO 
7 
28 19 
8 l l 
0 21 
l l . 15 
3 17 
8 ll 
Drawn. 


Game No. 2380-Single Corner. 
By J. Macfarlano, Glasgow. 
l l 
15 
23 19 
0 14 
20 22 
7.10 
22 18 
15 24 
18 
0 
2 
7 
l l . 7 
ie 22 
28 19 
5 14 
31 20-B 17.21 
25 18 
14 23 
20 23 
8 11-1 
7. 2 
8 l l 
27 18 
6 10-2 
22 18 
21.25 
29 25 
8 
8 
30 20 
14 17 
2. 0 
IO 14 
32 28 
4 
8 
21 14 
25.30 
25 22 
l l 
IO 
22 18 
IO 17 
6. 15 
7 IO 
20 l l 
I 
5 
19 15 
White 
24 20 
8 24 
18 
9 
l l 
IO 
wins. 
IO 15 
28 IO 
5 14 
IR l l 
B.—Submitted to correct trunk 
guam, 
"Drummond’s Fourth,” page 22; also 1). P. 
W. Magazine, var. 19 and 19-A. where 22.17 
is played and only draws.—{West Lothian 


27.31 
2. 7 


Courier. 
(Var. I.) 
7.11 
18. 
0 
11.15 
23. 
22.18 
8. ll 
6. 2 
24. 
11.16 
9. 
0 
15.24 
(Var. 2.) 
20. 


4. 8 
I. 
5 
5.14 
6. 
22.18 
18. 
0 
30.20 
20. 


•Corrects variation of same game, 


2. 7 
•3 1 .2 6 
W. wins. 


Game No. 2361—Single Corner. 
By J. Macfarlane, Glasgow. 
27.31 
22. J 7 
81.27 
17.13 
27.23 


13. 9 
19.16 


A—Submitted 
to 
correct 
Robertson’s 
Guide, variation 23. at 24th move, whore 
Martins plays 14.17 and only draws.—[West 
Lothian Courner. 
[Var. I.] 
23.18 
27.23 
15.11 
31.27 
18.14 
18.15 
19.15 
23.18 B . wins 
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12 IO 
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8 
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7 ll 
24 20-1 
23 14 
IO 23 
27 24 
14 18 
IO 17 
27 IS 
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20 ll 
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I 
0 
31 24 
18 27 B. 
0 IO 
20 23 
0 
0 
26 22 


26.22 
20.27 
16.20 
18. 9 
22.18 
27.31 


Correspondence. 
James Brown. Jr., of Woonsocket, R. I., 
writes: "Problem 1528 in G l o b e should he 
credited to m e and to Reporter. I showed a 
win in Tescheleit’s play, and then gave 
play to draw. 
We were not aware that Mr. Tescheleit’s 
play had been published, as it wa* contrib­ 
uted to The Globe some time ago. and but 
for tho editor being away from home for the 
past four months would have appeared 
earlier; for the same reason we had not seen 
Mr. Brown’s play. It is with pleasure that 
we give Mr. Brown duo credit. 


Flashes of New*. 
James Hill of Peddington. Enc., together 
with his family, are to visit tho United 
Stales some tune in May. 
George Tracey, a well-known player of 
Kinderhook, N. Y., is to be a contestant in 
the 72-hour go-as-you-please race to bo held 
in this city. 
The Pittsburg players claim to have the 
“finest headquarters, without any excep­ 
tion. in the country.” Have any of the 
Pittsburg players visited tile divan at Bos­ 
ton or tim Providence, It. I., rooms? 
Many of tho New York players now meet 
at Pollock’s iii East 23d st. 
C. E. Quimby of Saccarappa, Me., was 
with us a few days last week. 
The match between Messrs. Dryden and 
F r la for the championship of Scotland 
commenced at Glasgow yesterday. 
By tho time our readers receive this week’s 
G l o b e , James Reed of Chicago is champion 
of the world, by default of Bit. Wyllie not 
being in Chicago April I, as agreed. 
The Minneapolis Chess. Chocker and 
Whist Club lias secured larger and finer 
quartei* on the second floor of the Boston 
block, one of tho finest structures iii tho 
city. 
The Sydney Bulletin give* tho following 
characteristic anecdote of Mr. Wyllie. When 
•ho visited Queensland some weeks ago, the 
Brisbane Draughts Club arranged to lodge 
him at one of the leading hotel* where the 
tariff was £3 10s. per week. After he had 
been there a week, tho canny Scot acci­ 
dentally discovered the amount which 
was 
being 
paid 
on 
his 
account 
to 
tie 
hotel-keener, 
and 
intimated 
to 
the 
club 
secretary 
that 
ho 
would 
rather (d’ye ken?) receive the money and 
pay for Ids own board. Naturally the club 
humored tho old man and complied wit it 
Ins req lieu, with the result that on the fol­ 
lowing week the Herd Laddie roosted in a 
modest hash house on Spring lull at the 
rate of £1 per Wien, with washing. Wyllie 
charges a shilling a game for the pleasure 
of playing with him, and should his antago­ 
nist fail at once to dump down the 00111, 
says suddenly, in a hard and dispassionate 
voice that jerks the needful out or the other 
fellow’s pocket, "W haur’sq yer shullin’?” 


yer shullin’? -.... 
night Wyllie played about OO 
a "bob a nob.” and tint*, by Kin exere 
of a little canniness, doubled bis takings 
Celebrated problems m ar sometimes be 
mot with in curious, out-of-the-way corners. 
but of all the places in the world a snuff­ 
box seems really remarkable. And vet. one 
of the most interesting situations—interest­ 
ing from its 
historical associations—ap­ 
peared in that shape 40 years ago. and prob­ 
ably still exists. Snuff-twting, w we know, 
was a practice which extensively obtained 
at the beginning of the century, and it ap­ 
pears to have been quite popular with the 
contemporaries of Joshua Sturgis, whose 
hook on draughts instructed the subject* of 
King George IV. Joshua had no plebeian 
set of followers, if we may judge from the 
standing of the veterans who in 1854 served 
to connect the old with the new school of 
checker players. 
They were four in num­ 
ber Seeley. Bennett, Jenkins and Dawson— 
and it was their custom to meet two 
nights a week at a popular hostelry in 
John st., Tottenham Court Road. 
Mr. 
Bennett always canned a silver snuff-box 
with a draught problem elegantly engraved 
on the lid. and in thishe took great pride, his 
aged countenance invariably beaming with 
pleasure as his friends, on taking a pinch, 
passed some comment on thodesign. Hehad 
been the finest player of hi* day, and years 
previously Sturges succumbed to Bennett’s 
superior prowess. At the time of the Mar­ 
tins-Brown match, in which Andrew Ander­ 
son acted as second to Brown, the old school 
still 
continued 
to 
meet 
at 
tho 
ac­ 
customed rendezvous, and Anderson of 
course 
becamo 
their 
honored 
guest. 
The only game played, 
however, was 
lost by the famous Scotsman, who compli­ 
mented Mr. Bennett on his skill and on his 
snuff. "Aye. an unco fine snuffbox that," 
observed Anderson: "but what is the posi­ 
tion?” "That position,” replied Bennett, 
"is from the deciding game of the match I 
won from Sturges. 
YVe are indebted to 
Mr. Martins for the account of tho curious 
circumstance. He states that four of such 
boxes were made for Bennett, who pre­ 
sented three to his draught-playing friends. 
Their present whereabouts would not be un­ 
interesting.—[Liverpool Mercury. 


^ *“£cr4*rn creamery, ex tm. 30031; Wester* erjwnv 
cry, extra, 306Z1; do. extra I#'-, 28@2»; do, Utt, M 
t, tis , Franklin Co. , Mux* .> creamery, 
SO 
HSI • do, extra dairy, .. h>28; Vermont u m t t t t r , 
do, extra New York, . . @2ft; K « w T o « 
•m f Vermont extra 1st. 25*86; do, 1st, to g s * . 
Western dairy, iv . 304628; (lo, extra 1st. IM 3 * , 
Western 
!mitati>n creamery, . .0*88 jd p , ladJo- 
packed extra Isl, . . # ‘26; Un. 
batter, i i or % th. prints, extra, 28029; extra 1st, 
25 3‘/ , c TH Iii. 
„ 
Ol,E(JMAKHARtNE—No. 4—IO, 18c; 2 0 .13%C; 
so. 12Vac; 60, i 2%e„ 
___ 
„ 
lUrt washington—IO. 14c; 30,13 H oi $0. 1$%®. 
6 0 ,13%c. Prints, 13%c. 
( WEESE- The steady demand for good grads* or 


DR. H O W A RD CROSBY DEAD. 


W roto Farew ell Message* and Passed 
Q uietly Away in Sleep. 
N ew Y o r k . 
M arch 
29.—Dr. 
H ow ard 
C rosby died a t h is hom e. 116 E ast 119th st*. 
a t 5.43 p. rn. today. 
H is en d w as peaceful an d in sleep he 
passed aw ay . 
As th e b ells ra n g for vesper serv ice E aster 
S u n d ay ho ask ed by sign for paper, and 
w rote a few lines to his loved o n es—to th e 
ab sen t son and d a u g h te r in E gypt! an d 
th re e m em bers of his fam ily a t hom o. 
T h e first w ords of til© la st n o te w ere: "I 
know I h av e to go." 
H e sen t a lo v in g m essage to th e absont 
ones an d his farew ell to all. 
D r. C rosby w as born in Nosy Y ork city. 
Fob. 27. 1826. 
H e w as of a rev o lu tio n ary 
fam ily, h is g ra n d fa th e r, E benezor C rosby, 
being a surgeon o f G en. W ash in g to n s 
guards. 
H is fa th e r w as W illiam B edlow 
C rosby, th e p h ilan th ro p ist. 
H e was g ra d u a te d a t th e U n iv ersity of 
N ew Y ork in 1844. 
H e w as called to th e 
professorship of G reek in R u tg ers C ollege 
in 1859, a position w hich lie g av e up in 
1863 to ta k e th o pastorship of th e f o u r th 
A venue P resb y terian c h u rch , w ith w h ich 
h e w as associated a t th e tim e of h is d eath . 
In 1872 he becam e ch an cello r of th o U ni­ 
v ersity of th e C ity of N ew Y ork aud a t th e 
tim e of h is d e ath h e w as a m em b er o f th e 
council of His a lm a m ater. 
^ _ 
H is po st-g rad u ate 
degrees w ere D. D. 
from H arv ard in 1869 an d LL. D. from 
C olum bia in 1871. 
He took a p ro m in en t p a rt in th o ecclesias­ 
tical affairs of his d en o m in atio n , b eing a 
d eleg ate to th e first g en eral assem bly a t 
E d in b u rg h in 1877, an d often a ctin g as d ele­ 
g a te in th e U n ited S tates assem bly, w h ere 
h e w as m o d erato r in 1873. 
H e w as one of th e founders, in 1877, of th e 
Society for th e P rev en tio n c f C rim e, th e 
ch ief object of w inch w as th e red u ctio n and 
re stra in t of th e liquor traffic. H e w as presi­ 
d e n t of th e Y oung M en’s C h ristian Associa­ 
tion for th re e years, an d d eliv ered th e Ly­ 
m an B eecher lectu res a t th e Y ale D iv in ity 
school iii 1879. 
H is pub lish ed w orks in clu d e books of 
trave!, scrip tu re co m m entaries, G reek te x ts 
for schools, an d m an y m ag azin e articles. 
Ile w as a m em ber of th e A m erican com ­ 
m itte e for th e rev isio n of th e N ew Testa­ 
m ent. 
By letters to the press and active cam 
reigning he took a prominent Dart in the 
"People a Municipal League” movement in 
New York city politics last November. 
By th e d e ath of his fath er. W illiam Bed- 
low C rosby, ho succeeded to m em bership 
In th o Society of th o C in cin n ati, th o only 
h e re d ita ry d istin ctio n , ou tsid e of w ealth, 
th a t A m erica can boaqt. 
Dr. Crosby w as a sy stem atic an d th o ro u g h 
stu d en t all his life, an able and earn est 
p reach er, an d devoted to th e elev atio n of 
public m orals by m ethods th a t h e th o u g h t 
o u g h t to be effective. 


T H E BOSTON STOCK M ARKET. 


,— Mar. 26— , r—Mar. 
Bld. AsWeil. 
Bld. 
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S% 
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Latest Q uotations.................. 
LAND STOCKS. 


Annls'.on City. 
Aspinwall........ 
Boothbay . . . . 
Boston............. 
Boston Water Power. 
Boylston......... 
Brooklin*............. 
Campobello.. . . . . 
Cambridge Field.. 
Cutler.................... 
Fust Boston......... 
Frenchman's Bay. 
Franklin P a rk ... 
Lamoine................ 
Mnvertck............... 
N nit an t 
. 
Newport. ......... 
Payson.................. 
Penobscot B ay ... 
San Dleso............. 
Sullivan Harbor. . 
ropejcn,.................. 
West End............. 
Winter H arbor... 
W inthrop............. 
WoUastou............. 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Atch,Topeka iv ti. Fe. 27ti 
21 "/a 
Atlantic A Pacino.... 
Boston ,t A lbany...., 
Boston A; Lowell........ 
lb>st n A Maine......... 
Boston A Providence. 
Bos, Revere B A Lynn 176 
Central Massachusetts 
(Vntrnl Alasspreferred 
Chicago.Bur Ac Quincy 
Cleveland A Centon.. 
Cleveland Ac Can prof. 
Fitchburg preferred.. 
Flint ic, Pere Marc} nrf 
.Maine Central............. 
Mexican Central........ 
New york Ac New Ens 
New York Ac N E prat. 
Old Colony.................. 
Oregon Short I,hie,... 
Porilan((,Saoo A Port. l'2SJ/a 
Kiitliuulpreferred. . 
Summit Branch.. . . 
Union Paclilc........... 
West End common.. 
Wc3t End preferred. 
Wisconsin C entral.. 


.3 P. M. 


Asked. 
62 
8 Va 
.29 


J A 
I 
.60 
20 
■ •sa 
Iva 


21 


A* 


i 
,«o 
st 
.62 V* 
ive 
22-* 


iVa 
.66 


SOI 


cCl 


IVO 
177 
207 
♦if?'JI A •JOO 
/O ', V i 
17(1 
ISO 
IHE* 
IO 
30 
37 
78% 
78% 


1 7 % 
84% 
85 


143 
iii Vs 
19% 
34% 
3 4 % 


IOT 
107 Va 
23 
2 3 % 


OO 


44V a 
st 
8 CV. 
IDV* 
a * 
85 


2734 
201 
176 
200 
268 


tov* 
SO Va 
80«s 


10% 
AM 4 
107 


5 
46% 
81% 
84"! 


S t 
' 6I/4 
IVu 


6 
27*4 
.26 
2 Mi 
'2% 


•67 Va 
22% 
.45 
1% 
.75 


28% 
6 


207 


Ii* 
37 
80% 


20 
SB % 
108 
167 Va 
24 


4 BB a 
8‘J 
85 
19% 
MIXING STOCKS. 
Allouez....................... 
3% 
3% 
16% 
3% 
4 
Auantic..................... 
Jfl% 
17% 
17V2 
Bonanza.................... . .60 
.55 
.60 
Ups ton A Montana.. 
4 3 % 
44 
45% 
45% 
Butte A Boston........ 
15% 
IO 
Kl 
10% 
Calumet A Hecla. . . . 2(11 
SCT 
287% 289 
( abilps...................... 
.30 
('cntciinl.'il................. 
io 
17 
17 
17% 
Central...................... 
IO 
IO 
Crp.dcat..................... . .12 
.12 
limiliin....................... 
.no 
.05 
.80 
05 
Franklin.................... 
17% 
IS 
18 Va 
19 
Huron......................... 
‘J 
2 
Keavsargo.................. 
13% 
ii 
13 
i i Va 
Napa........................... 
National.................... . 
3 Va 
4 
8 Va 
4 
. 
3 
3 
8% 
Osceola* .................... 
38 % 
88% 
30 
1'ewabtc.................... 
ft 
Quincy........................ ! 07 
•r>2% 
IOO 
103 
105 
Santa Fe.................... 
.55 
.55 
.57% 
Tamarack.................. 
148 
BONDS. 
150 
155 
160 


Atchlaon 4*............... 
7 (4% 
77 
76% 
77 
Atchison Incomes.. . 
43% 
43% 
44% 
44% 
Boston United (his 3j. rn; 
STV* 
67% 
('. Ii. it N. lit.".* . . . IOO 
101 
IOO 
JOI 
Mexican < Yntral 4s 
72 
72% 
73 
Mexican Cen l»' Iii"3 ( 3(1 
Wisconsin Cen lit Tx 
1)1 
ii ii. j 
PC 
Wisconsin cen inoo’es .. 
40 
TEMCPHONB STOCKS. 
40 


American Bell*......... 
194 
IIH. 
197 
108 
Erie............................. 
49 
40% 
50% 
60% 
Mexican..................... 
.90 
I 
.no 
I 
New England........... 
50 
60 
Tropical...................... 
.75 
i 
.75 
M WC KI .LAX ROUS STOCKS. 
Eastman Car lien u t. 
Eastman I ar ll prof. 
Edison Phono Doll... 
La mson store Hor vie •. 
Pullman Pain.” • Car.. 
Ueeee I.uxouboie.. . . 
UNI,IST 
American Co'tog oil.. 
Bay Stale tota............. 
European Welding... 
Fort Wayne Electric. 
I ilium* Steel 6s........... 
Illinois Steel............... 
National Lead Trust.. 
l'et'lngiU- Vndre’s Clo* 
Sugar certUlo’U com.. 
sugar certifto’ts ore!.. 
Thomsoii-llotis Flee... 
Thomson-Hou* E prof. 
do series C ................... 
do series l l . . . . . . . . . 
\\ oiU’igdoiue Electric 


~ ‘Ex-dividend. 


Too Slow Already. 
[Puck.] 
Patterton—If you would only speak slower 
thoro would be no need of stuttering. 
Chattation — S-s-speak 
slower? 
Why- 


2% 
6V3 
j 
2 
BT4 
I 
ii. 
lo 
ii 
1« 
lo » 
KH 
KU 
in:: 
I 4* ■■ 
IT 
14 Va 
15 Vi 
BD hTOCX4 
23% 
33% 
24 t 
24 WW 
as 
J <% 
55 
On 
cr. 
05 
12 Vs 
12% 
ta % 
13 
94 
OU 
i i 
13 
18% 
i 8% 
25% 
Hit 
25 
26% 
79% 
70% 
70% 
7 IP's 
86% 
87 
43% 
21% 
44% 
44% 
43 
25% 
25 
25 V* 
9% 
IO 
CH 
7 
■j- ■ 
7 Vj 
I t 's 
12 
11% 
12 ' 


ch-cs»» continues,especially Northern, and pries#ars 
very Arm. 
The receipts during the week wsra 
60;i« boxes against 4092 boxes last week. 
We quote: New York extra, 
I* * * 
do. 1st. to ^ l l ; do. 2<ls, 7®9; Sermon* extra, 
ll% (»llV a; do,1st. IO® l l ; do,2d*.719; sag*. 
lIVa>ffil2; part “kirns, 6@8: skims, 3®6l Ohio 
fiat, extra, ltelO iA ; do 1st. 9#10. 
KOOS.—An unsettled market has ruled the MMS 
week. During the early part of the week prices 
were too high for heavy trading, and gradually feu 
off to present quotations. 
The receipts were *5 
bbls., 11,126 
cases, against 165 bbls. MySxo 
c/vees received last week. 
_ 
We quote: Near-by and cape, fey, .. ®91c #i das* 
Eastern extra, 20; (lo, 
1st, 
Jrn a o n t 
and New Hampshire extra..........(a30; Michigan tx- 
tree 
*20; Western 1st, 19% # 20; Nova Scott* 
and New Brunswick 1st, .. Sp..; P. E. Island la** 
Southern 1st, .. * 19; Eastern duck #ggs, 
33*34; Western, do, 32a)33. 
. 
BEANS—The market has not shown any sign* or 
Improvement. Demand is quiet with prices In favor 
of buyers. The re eel pts during the week were Ban 
bbls. against 700 bbls. last week. 
rtenSce 
We quote the current prices as follows. Unoice 
Northern, hand picked, 
. j w BMneit 
New York, smnlf, hand plckcif] #2.3.. d:.L40, do, 
marrow, # ....# 2 .2 0 ; do, screened, £3.0002.20; 
do, 2da. #1.60ut 1.85; medium choice hand picked, 
#3.3002.26; do. screened, f9.("EM 20; yellow eyes. 
extra. 
do, aci*. #3.00 #2.70; red kiiT 
nevs, #2.0002.85. 
Foreign Beans—Pea, £3.26^ 
2.35; Mediums. #2.00®2.2«P 
-DOMESTIC FRUITS-We quote: k g jg * g g f 
"*■ H. 
Mass., 
5006.00; 
common. 


chohe, #5.00®6.50 per bbl; No. », 
wins, 3L6O05.OO TH bbl; No I. 
84.2504.76; No. I . M a in e G r e e n i n g s , i4.80»6 
No IVN IL A Mas*, #4.OO04.6O|J bbl; comm 


Evaporated ajrple, fancy, 16# l* o ^ fa lr to good. 
18*14: sun-dried, sliced sud quartered, 10011c. 
Cranfterrles, $8.00 010.00 H bbl; do, fancy. 


^ Strawberries—Florid*, good to cholee, 25(S30e per 
quart; green, 15020c. 
v„. 
VEGETABLES—The dem*nd for potatoes Ms 
been good and price* are higher agA^nrniw1. 
potatoes are steady at fair prices. The market na# 
been fairly nett va on all seasonable vegetables ana 
a good week's business Is reported. We quo**-. 
Potatoes—Hebron,#2.75#8.86 per bbl; Hose£*.00 


^ Sweet potatoes—.Jersey, extra, $2 2502.50. 
Cabbage., 85c0#t.OO per bbl. 
Kale, Norfolk, tier bbl., 75c@81.00. 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl., fl.6O0S.OO. 
Native onions, #8.0005.60 per bbl; Ohio, yellow, 
#4.0004.60 per bbl. 
Squash, Hubbard, $50060 P«r ton. 
Turnips— White Cape, per bbl.. # l.l» # t.3 5 i St, 
Andrews. SBo/Agl.OO ;C an fdian, #76c01.OO. 
ITAY AND STRAW—The market for hay con 
tin ues to Improve, but heavy receipts have kept ins 
prices at last week* quotations. Receipts of hay and 
straw this week, 236 . ars luty and 22 cars straw 
“gainst 170 cars hay and 27 cars straw last week. 


" Faney^hsy, #13.00®14.00 per ton; do, fair to 
good, fll.O00l2.OO; ordinary. StO OO0 1 1 .OO, hay 
and clover, mixed. #10.00<®ll.00; swale, , 9.00, 
poor to ordinary, $8.00018.00. 
Rye straw, #17.00 (017.60 per ton; 
J.OO per ton. 
O ro c e rte * . 


oat stray* 
#9 


COFFEE—We quote; Java pa'gs, pal*. 34»4<®.. ,* 
do, medium brown, 26MiCj do do, tancy brown, 
25^4if .c; do, Timor, 2 3 * a # ..c; 
do, 
Bulten- 
xorg, 
.. (9 ,.c ; do, Malang 
i» ....c jd o . 
Ta gals. . .@28iAc; (lo, An kohl. 2«VW®27 . ...« ; no, 
Holland bags. 33c; Manuhelings andI Ayer Ban­ 
gles. 20% 0 28c; 
Mocha, 24Va#26cj 
Blo*. 
prime, 20c; (lo fair, 20c; do, ordinary^lS1^ 
; 
low ordinary. I7% c; Maracaibo, 21% 
ordinary, 20%f®8lc; Bucramangac, 
Caracas, 20Vk®33c; Languayra, 
- 
Rloa,20V<L(S22%c; jamaica, 18t £«20c; Guatemala 
21% 023% ci Mexican, 21 Led,22 
J Hayti, 18% 
®lflc. 
_ 
FRUITS AND NUTS—Following ara th* current 
quotations: Raisins, London layers, new, CJ.6IV9 
2.85; Muscatel, new, #1.80; 
Sultana. *00281 
Eleme, AV*; Valencia, new. 7% ® 7% ; do, Cmdara, 
808% . Currants, #8.0008.00. 
Citron, Leghorn, 
17022. 
Dates-Persian, new, 6 05% ! do, ford, 
new, .(08. Figs—Layers, 12,026; do, keg, 8@10. 
Prunes, French, case, U M I5; do, Turk, new. 7f» 
Be; «io Iwiji, 5 (fv Be. 
Lemon*— Palermo, $2-50 
(04.50; Messina. #2.5004.50. O rangeW am alca 
bxs, #2.5003.06; 
Sicily. #2.00 0 3.00; 
#2.5005.00'. Bananas— Bancos, 
yeUow, #UOO0 
1.16; do, lied. 75086c^P 
o 
r 
t 
f J J < ^ YA; 
Pecan* 


nuts, hnnd-plckcd. t] 
do, 


n.iai; .so. l na.), paie.v'eq.-au.w'. 
081.00; No. S, large, 117.00017.80; No. A 
nail, $12.00013.50; No. 3, medium, #14.500 
5,00: 
No. 2, large, #21.00022.00; No. I large, 


iii!FIN kb"8U t'lAlt— $ e quote: CuWoaf, TVfce; 
crushed, 7V«c; pulverized, 7% c; 
cube*, 6%o; 
powdered, 8% c; granulated, A\kc! Diamond A. 
fli .T; Standard Confectioners’ A, fl*4c; Extra Cr 
6%s08c; Yellow, 6Vk<;. 


Flour a n d G ra in . 
FLOUR -Following aro the current price* Tor car­ 
load Iota of flour: 
„ 
Flue flour, #2.1)003.25; Superfine, #3.2804.00; 
Common extras, $3.9604.20; Choice extraa, *4.05 
4.30; 
Minnesota bakers, #4.5004.88; 
patents, 
si.. . 
. . .. Michigan roller, 84.95(05.20; New. 
York, do, #4.96(06 20: Ohio and Indiana, $4.96 
05.20; do, no, straight. $5.2005.35; do, do,patent, 
?6.80aB.70; St. Louis and fUinola dear, #4.90# 
5.20; do, straight. $6.2006.35; do, do. patent, 
85.0005.70; Spring wheat patents, #5.7008.00 
V bbl! 
CORN—We quote; High mixed. 73% |0. .0 V 
bush; 
Steamer yellow, 78 c IR hush; 
Steamer 
mixed, 77c IU bushi ordinary, . .0700 1H bush. 
OATS—No. I and Fancy, clipped, 66 <w .. C TH 
bush; standard, do, .. ((MMtjic; No. 2, white, A3%>is 
'H bush; No. 3,do, « 2 'v V bush; rejected white. 
. . @.. o; No 2, mixed, 62%|C. 
rials. 
FISH—Following are the current prices for th* 
week past. 
__ 
Mackerel—Extra bloater 
rn'**, #33.00034.00; 
No. I, do, #30.00081.00; No. I shore, #24.00 0 
26.00; No. I Bay, #22.00023.00; No. 3 Bay, 
$ ____ 6*21.00: No. 3. large. #17.00017.50; No. 9, 
sm all, 
15.00: 
... 
., 
S28.O6@24.0O. 
Codfish—Dry Bank, large, # — 06.50; do. do. 
medium, #5.5005.75; Pickled Bauk, $ ... .06-00; 
Georges, ? .......,/:8.50; Shore, $....(96.25; Hake, 
# ... @3.00; Haddock. $. .. . 94.75: Pollock, pickl’d 
8... .£8.00; do. wack salted, #3.50; 
Bonalssa 
Hake, 5»A#.o ¥1 lh; Bone leas Haddock, ...@ 7o; 
Boneless Cod, 800c, 
. . . 
Herring—Nova Scotia Splits, large, 7.0007.50; do, 
medium. $4.76®6.00: Labrador, #«.50#7; Round 
Shore, large, #4.60@4.75; 
domestto 
Alewives. 
#3.00(94.00. 
M is c e lla n e o u s . 
HIDES AND SKINS—Following are the current 
prices: Brighton steers, native packer. 
New England steers, green. 6V*#5% ; do, cow, . # 
4Eflc; do, do, bulls,. 3% ; Salted steers, 7 % ^7 % i 
cows, ..((«(% ; balu,61.X.O 5Va Calfskhis-deacons, 
25035c; 507 lbs, 75<#SO: 7(6)9 lbs. 85087% ; 
OTI2 lbs, . . 0 0 #1.00; 12018 lbs, #1.10 01.1a; 
Texas, dry-salted, .. 0 8 ; Tex til# rough, IO 0 l l ; 
Texas kips. 1 0 9 ..; Bueno# Ayres hides, 13%; Rio 
Grande, . .in 12% ; Montevideo, 13Va@- •; Cordova, 
14 0 . . ; Rio Grande kips. 11012; Sierra Leone, 
12%®. •; B UWM > A Gambia, 9; Zanzibar hide* 9 # 
; valuative. 8 0 
Majungaa, . @ 8% ; Dry 
Chinas, 10% #12. 
SALT—Quotation#: Liverpool, In bond, 
hhd, 
#1.00 41.15; do,duty paid, £1.4001.65; Bostonian, 
J.OO; Liverpool, <j. f , 85c@Sl.00: Cadiz,lit 
bund, #1 87U..; Ira nan I, In bond, #2.00; Turks 
Island, hbd., $2.2502.40. 
STARCH—We quote Potato starch at 4%054fec; 
Com, :s% >(:;*«(•; Wheat, 5@6c. 
SEE Da—Quotations: Clover, West. 8% 09 ll th; 
do, North, .. @ . .; (lo, white, 18020; do, Alsike, 
lfhu20; (to, Lucerne, ..@ 17; Bedtop, West, « 
tack, #2 0003.30; do, Jersey, #2.4002.48; Rhode 
Island Bent, El bush, $1.9002.00; Hungarian. . .0 
. ; Golder. Millet, 
; Common Millet,. . 0 . . ; 
Orchard, $1.9002.25; 
Blue Grass, $3. OCK Aff. 50; 
Timothy, West, #1.4501.50; do, North, #1.850 
2.00; American I laxseed, #3.0002 25. 
TALLOW --Following are the quotations: Tallow, 
prim', 4% ® 3: Country, 4%@*%; Bone, .# 4 % ; 
house graft*', 3% (M: grease.tanners.3% 03% ; do, 
chin, 2%@2%; do, naphtha, 1%@2; do, hard, 
26'3. 
TOBACCO—We quote: Havana wrappers, #5.00 
07.00; do, tine tillers. #i.lO@JU*h^do, good fillers, 
8()cf.96c; 
Tara I and l l Oi—» YO085; fair, 
6 0 a 75; Kentucky lugs. S% 05e; do, leaf, 6%@ 
10%c; Havana s’d wr’s, 40060; do, 2ds, 20035: 
do. binders, 12018; do, seed fill. 506; Conn and 
Mass nil, 8@10; do, binders, 12017; do, 2da, 18 A 
25; do, fair wrappers. 26030; do, fine wrappers, So 
@46; Penn wrappers. 20040; do, filler* 10020; 
Sumatra wraps, #2JX)03.25. 
WOOL—The receipts of wool the past week were 
5050 bales domes tic and 13,014 bales foreign, 
against 1997 bales domestic and 5774 bales for­ 
eign last week, and 763 bale# domestto and 6695 
bales foreign for the corresponding week In 1890. 


VV a t e I t’JCO WAT C A T T L E M A R K E T . 


Arrivals of live stock at Brighton and Watertown 
for the week past: 
Cattle. 2080; sheep. 4641; shotes, 168; veal* 
1763; hogs, 30,086; horses, 832. 
Western cattle, 2428; 
Eastern and Northern 
cattle, 952. 
_ . 
. 
Western sheen and lamb* 4820; Eastern sheep 
and lambs, 1421. 
. . 
„ 
Prices of western beeves ranged from #3.30<jJ 
6.50 per IOO lbs., live weight. Northern cattle sold 
at $5.5007.50. 
F H I BS O F H I P S * TA LLO W , SK IN S , A C . 
Cents 13 lh I 
Brighton hhW .b. '.%% ^!u''‘ 
j11? •• 
' 25040c 
Brighton taB’w.S%J!3t., Lambskins.. 
4@3Va; iuiiryskias.. 
country Md»<s 
Country tall Tv.. 2 
C alfskins . . $ 
6 0 8 


The Airs W ere Numerous. 
[Chicago Inter-Ocean.J 
“How did you enjoy the opera lost night?" 
asked Hojaclt. 
“Not very well, replied Passifer. “The 
people in the next box prevented mo from 
hearing anything:.” 
Thov talked, dill they?” 
on wore airs than tho 
o n ’ 
* 
“ No, h u t they J) u t 
ire ii ct tm pluye I.” 


One oi tho Tiifiiiist T h e / -Learn at H ar­ 
vard. 
[Harvard Lamj>oon,] 
He—What baa wade Bagley so witty of 
late? 
She—Well, you see. he has taken to stam- 
uieriujr. and so lie Always has plenty of tim© 
to think up a goo J repartee. 


Yet Tbcy S ir I’hU-.dslchia is Slow! 


Two little Ii v’rih Ward (girls were prepar- 
j ice valent aes for tho mail. 
"Uuriorsl” exclaimed one: "here’s fiv« 
cents marked ou this and I haven’t a bit cs! 
I rubber!” 
_ 
,■ 
. 
I 
“That> nothin®,’’ replied her worm iy wisr 
why—why. it takes me a m-m-minute to fret! companion; "can t you put a tw o before ti* 
> —— 
( five?” 
out a w-w-word now. 


B H I 
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HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Written far the Sunday Globe 
-R T — 
U LLIA N M. LESLIE. 


"Oh, Mel. don’t do It eg a in -d o n ’t!” 
Melvin Stewart looked down into the little 
pleader's face, with a half bitter, half 
amused sm ile hovering about his mouth. 
"Don’t do what. Dulce?” 
"Yon know w hat I mean. Mel. Don’t 
come borne apa in as you did last night. 
Give up—drinking. T h at* w hat I m ean.” 
His cool 
indifference 
and 
the 
good 
humored sm ile stung her to tho quick. 
A remarkable change crept over lier dark 
Southern face.Proudly defiant one m om ent, 
pew all passion and w arm th. The rosy lips 
wm* tremulous, and to e eyes uplifted to his 
were deeply thrilling in th eir strange, wist­ 
ful earnestness 
Hers was a nature th at 
could expand only under sm iles and loving 


T he girl’s eves were dew y w ith tears, and 
her earnest, pitiful appeal seem ed to aw ake 
aa answering chord, for his face gradually 
softened, and It lost th e am used, careless 
a a l lee. 
’’W hy so earnest, Dulce. W ould you care 
lf I was sw ept on the dow nw ard path?" 
••Care-care. M elt” 
W ith a swift, im ­ 
pulsive movem ent, both round arm s were 
outfield to him ; then, as quickly, they 
dropped to ber side. ’’W ould I care? Don’t 
ask me. Care! Melvin Stew art, if you were 
to lie at my feet this m om ent, a hopeless 
wreck of w hat you are today. I would shed 
the bitterest tears of m y life. But, eTen 
th ee. I would not despair, for I would stand 
hy you to th e end." 
•‘I believe you. Dulce.” 
His answer was quiet and simple, b ut he 
Wan evidently touched by th e g irl’s passion­ 
ate. intensely earnest avowal. 
"And will you promise m e th a t you will 
strive to give it up?" she 
asked, w ith 
quivering lips. "You will not repeat—you 
will not come hom e aiwain— th a t w ay?” 
6h e spoke brokenly, but eagerly. 
’T w ill promise Dulce, if it pleases you.” 
"B ut. Moi, would it please Hazel Sheldon 
if she saw you in the condition th a t I did 
last night? Would she love you just the 
same—inst as m uch?" 
A deep flush m antled his clear brow, and 
a pained, troubled expression crept in to his 
•yes. 
"What a brute I am ! W h at have I been 
thinking of? Dulce, little sister. I th an k 
you for warning me in tim e." he exclaim ed 
hoarsely, and pressing 
his lips to her 
clasped hands he left her. 
W ith a pitiful, longing cry, Dulce Lock­ 
h a rt pressed her warm lips to th e spot th at 
his had touched. The red rose, nestl ing at 
her bosom rose and fell under the tum ult of 
emotions th at convulsed her form. 
“Heaven help me to do rig h t!" she m ur­ 
m ured. "Oh! why was it my m iserable 
fate to give bim lifelong love unsought— 
unsought! Why did he give to goldcn- 
haired Hazel Sheldon w hat I would give 
my life to possess? Oh! I am nothing but a 
child to him. But, child or woman. I will 
save him —and for her. 
He loves hor. Oh! 
God, help me to do it. Oh! Mel—Mel!” 
And, bowing her duskv head, the wildly 
unhappy girl wept as she had never wept 
- before 
Melvin Stewart, the son of a wealthy 
hanker, was cashier in hie fath er’s bank. 
He was tall aud well proportioned, w ith a 
proud, aristocratic face. The features were 
finn and well cu t; the eyes, a dark hazel, 
looked at you frankly and boldly, aud the 
fair, curling m oustache covered a m outh 
usually curved in m ocking, scornfuluess, 
‘ th at was peculiarly becom ing to his blonde 
atyle of beauty. 
In character he was nobly upright and 
honest, but bis was a nature yielding and 
strongly susceptible to surroundings. 
It was as Dulce said, he 
had fought 
bravely, but bad been conquered, and by 
the enemy, drink. 
It was the night before th e opening of 
this story th at he had entered his home in ­ 
toxicated for the first tim e in his life. 
All had retired, excepting Dulce, and 
w ith her beautiful, starry eyes darkened 
w ith anxiety and pain, she awaited his com ­ 
ing. 
It was past m idnight wnen she heard the 
slow dragging footsteps, then the uncertain 
fum bling at the doorknob. 
She sprang up, flinging th e hall door wide 
open, and the dim m ing light of the silver 
moon threw its soft radiance over the start­ 
led face of Melvin Stewart. 
“Come, Mel.” she said, in a voice th at was 
. strangely tender, yet so com m anding th at 
Involuntarily he was compelled to obey 
her. "Your father and m other are asleep, 
soplease step lightly. T here—th a t’s good. ’ 
It w as a strange scene; th e drunken m an 
leaning heavily against the young girl, 
w hile she strove to lead him to his room. 
Not until she closed the door on him did 
she dare to breathe freely once m ore; then a 
low moan of anguish escaped her. 
Beautiful, hapless Dulce, bom in the 
annny South, was the daughter of Mrs. 
S tew art’s dearest friend, l^eft an orphan, 
but independently rich at the age of 15, 
Mrs. Stew art opened her warm . compas­ 
sionate heart and sent for th e m otherless 
girl to come North. Dulce did so, and the 
lovely Southern face. the soft, clinging 
ways had appealed to their hearts, and thev 
could not part with her. So for Ave years 
Dulce had known no other home. 
To fair-haired Mel she had given the one 
great love of her life. But no one suspected 
it 
Mel playfully called her "little sister.” 
and little dreamed of the terrible, consum ­ 
ing pain th at had shot through her heart, 
or understood why her sunny face was so 
suddenly bereft of all its soft.blooming color 
one day when Mrs. Stew art had spoken of 
th e loveliness of the golden-haired girl who 
was betrothed to Melvin Stew art. Dulce 
had turned to Mel, and 
he wondered 
vaguely at the pale face and the widely 
dilated eyes, so full of longing pathos. 
‘‘And do you adm ire golden hair. Mel?" 
she asked, with a brave effort to steady her 
voice. 
"Yes. Dulce, and I adm ire raven tresses, 
also, little sister.” 
"As well as golden hair. Mel? 
“W ell, no, not hardly, for golden hair 
crowns one of the fairest 
faces in the 
world." 
Thus, unconsciously, he drove out every 
spark of hope th at had ever dw elt in Dulce 
L ockhart's breast. 
................................. 
She had never seen the fair-liaired heiress, 
and had often longed to see the girl who 
bad won Melvin S tew art’s love. 
But today, when she had entreated him to 
Swerve from the path he was following, and 
when abe asked if hiR sw eetheart would 
continue to love him in spite of everything, 
she did not think to be answered so soon. 
B u t so it was decreed. 
It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. 
Stewart sought Dulce, her fair, proud face 
w reathed in smiles. 
’’Dulce, dear, I have just received a tele­ 
gram from Hazel Sheldon. S hells coming 
tonight, and la m so glad. Why. child, 
w h at is the trouble?” and she sprang for­ 
w ard, alarmed a t th e w hite, .agonized face 
o f the listening girl. 
Dulce raised one hand, passing it over her 


and the lovely, wistful faro. and a swift, 
jealous pang shot through her. 
"Yes. we will he friends, Dulce, and you 
are Mel's friend also, are yon not? 
Not a quiver passed over the faoe of the 
tortured girl. 
"Yes, indeed, I am. I value his friend­ 
ship even as you must value his love.” 
The m inutes had lengthened into boun, 
and still Melvin Stew art had not returned. 
Soon after H azel'sarrival, B anker Stew art 
had sent his wife word th a t he had been 
called out of town on business. So. th in k ­ 
ing th a t Mel was refraining at the hank in 
his fath er’s place, the unsuspecting m other 
retired, leaving th e tw o © ria to aw ait his 
com ing. 
"What can detain him. D u lc e /' Hazel 
asked, im patiently. "A nd ju st see w hat 
tim e it is!” 
Dulce looked up, and said th a t it was fast 
nearing 12 o'clock. 
"Hazel, forgive m e for the liberty I am 
taking, but tell lite. do you love Melvin 
S tew art w ith your whole heart? ’ and she 
eagerly scanned the fair face. 
'W es. Dulce.” 
"A nd will you love him always, regard­ 
less of w hat m ay happen? Oh, you must, 
dear. for he loves you so well! It will break 
his heart if you desert him ! He loves these 
golden tresses,” and she laid her hand 
gently on th e curly head, "because he says 
they crown tho sw eetest face in the world. 
Oh, Hazel, be tru e!” 
Hazel was silent. T he torrent of hot, 
passionate words took her by storm, start­ 
ling her w ith their w ild im petuosity and 
th eir thrilling earnestness. B ut before she 
could u tter a word Dulce held up her hand 
warningly. 
“Hush, I hear his steps." 
And so th ey w aited; Hazel, h a1 f-fright- 
ened b ut eager to greet her lover, and Dulce. 
w ith blanched face and a heart like lead. 
She clasped one of H azel’s hands, and like* 
guardian angel she stood there as if ready 
to shield her from approaching evil. 
They heard the slow, baiting step, as he 
passed through the hall. A m om ent s pause 
and the parlor door w as opened. The next, 
and M elvin Stew art, w ith widely dishev­ 
elled hair and blood-shot eyes, stood before 
them . 
, „ 
, , 
, 
"M el,” and D ulce stepped forward in front 
of Hazel. "I am glad you h a re come.” Her 
tone was, as ever, gently kind and soothing. 
"W hat—glad to see m e?” be exclaim ed, 
huskily. ‘T h en kiss m e~ w hy I” 
A low. piteous cry broke from th e girl 
D ulce bad been hiding from view. 
"T h at—M el?” she cried in horror. " N o - 
no!” 
“ Hazel—yon?” and th e 
drunken 
m an 
reeled forward. 
But she recoiled from him . and w ith 
widely opened, teirritied eyes, she faced 
Dulce. 
“Dulce! Dnlcel! Am I dream ing? Oh. 
m erciful heaven, can it be Mel—my lover ?’ 
"Yes, dear, it is M el.” and Dulce threw 
h er arm s around th e sw aying girl. "Be 
brave and tru e," she w hispered. "Be piti­ 
ful." 
"Pitiful! 
I cannot! 
No, don’t dare 
touch me. M elvin S tew art!" 
She pulled her dress from his grasp, w hile 
an irrepressible shudder shook her slight 
form. 
. 
A lurid fire burned in Ips wild eyes, and 
he.who had so degraded his m an hood, raised 
his clenched hand. 
Hazel shrank back, clinging to Dulce. 
"M el!" and bis uplifted arm was clasped 
g 
ently. "Mel. you would not do th a t!” 
mice’s soft eyes gazed into his. 
He looked at lier a m om ent, and gradu­ 
ally the angry fire burned out. She sm iled 
quietly. 
. 
, 
“Remember it is H azel. 
. . . 
"H azel.” and be tu rn ed to th e g irl, regard­ 
ing liim so coldly. 
"Do not 
come near me! 
she cried, 
angrily, “for I hate you—hate you as I loved 
you once!" 
, 
, „ 
... 
"Hazel, vou cannot m ean that! H e will 
be penitent tomorrow', then all will be well. 


"I cannot, Dulce—never!” and M elvin 
S tew art’s betrothed sw ept from the room. 
W ith pitying tenderness. Dulce led the 
fallen m an to the sofa. He sank down, 
th en w ith a last, long, yearning look she 
left him. 
. 
. , , . 
, 
, 
The m orning daw ned bright and clear. 
but none of its sunny brightness seemed to 
pervade the Stew art 
household. 
Hazel 
Sheldon had announced her intention of re­ 
turning hom e th a t day. Mrs. Stew art was 
astonished and bew ildered; Dulce tearful 
and entreating. 
"Hazel, forgive him ! Save him —don t 
ruin his life!" she pleaded. 
The proud young beauty lifted her head 
haughtily. 
. 
Dulce, I can never m arry a drunkard!" 
Then, utterly hopeless and despairing. 
Dulce sought the m an she loved better than 
her life. 
She found him in th e parlor, pacing to 
and fro. In one hand he held a piece of 
dainty note-paper. 
The 
m ute, 
tearless 
m isery she saw depicted m h is pale face was 
terrible to w itn e s s .......................... 
"M el,’ and taking both his restless hands, 
she gently pulled him to th e sofa; then she 
placed his head in her lap, where it lay 
buried, ana quietly stroking tits fair hair, as 
a m other m ight th a t of a tired child, she 
allowed him to w eep—such tears, hot and 
burning, th a t come only from a strong, suf­ 
fering man. 
. 
. 
, 
Not until the torrent had som ewhat sub­ 
sided did she u tter a w ord; then she pressed 
her warm lips to his forehead. 
"M el brother, I ain so sorry! If I could 
only help you. I—Mel—1" and her voice 
trem bled piteously. 
No answer from th e bowed head, only a 
tighter clasping around the little hand. 
Hazel has not gone. Mel. Appeal to her. 
I believe she loves you r e t ” 
“ Ikwes m e!" 
and ho lifted his head 
angrily. "Loves me. and yet she could pen 
these few lines—these cold, scornful words! 
iShe refused to sea me, still you say she 
loves me. Bah, I scorn such love!" and he 
tore the daintily perfum ed note into shreds. 
But. th in k of last night! Can you blame 
her very m uch?" she ventured, tim idly. 
"No, Dulce, no. 
I am to blam e—the 
miserable, guilty w retch th at I m u ! But 
you. Dulce, 
and his voice grew husky, 
"you did not tu rn from me, wliile she, my 
betrothed wife, recoiled from mo in horror 
and contem pt! Dulce, w hat m ade you so 
k in d ?” 
"I could never bo otherwise to you." she 
answered, simply. 
"God bless you, Dulce. You have been 
m y guardian angel through all, and I will 
repay you. Never from this hour shall the 
accursed stuff pass my lips. 
You have 
.saved m e; your dear, guiding hand has 
.snatched me from ruin. I cannot under­ 
stand it, Dulce, when I am nothing to you. 
only a—" 
"Nothing! nothing—oh M el!” and his 
nam e died away in a low, piteous moan, 
w hile he looked at her in 
am azem ent, 
a faint hope kindling in his eyes. She dung 
o u t both arm s despairingly, and the longing, 
£ 
assonate cry th at escaped lier lips thrilled 
im through and througn. 
“M el- Mel! W hy won t you love m e?” 
One sw ift hound, and she was clasped in 
h is arms. and the beautiful Southern face 
was buried on his breast. 
"Dulce, darling! is it true. Do you love 
m e?" 
Ttie round arm s clung closer. 
He bowed his head reverently, and only 
tw o trem ulous words fell from his lips: 
"My guardian angel.” 


• -throbbing tem ple 
“Tonight! Did you say she was coming 
to n ig h t?” she asked slowly, as if dazed. 
“Yes. and she wishes to surprise Melvin. 
You have never m et ber. Dulce, and I know 
you will become good friends, for who could 
roust her winsomeness?” 
"I shall love her, auntie, because you do, 
id because some day she will become 
el’s—w ife." and the loving girl placed 
>th anus around the elder woman's neck. 
Mrs. Stewart looked a t her in wonder 
m ent. The dark eyes gazing into hers were 
•wildly despairing, and it seemed as if the 
young face grew suddenly old aud tired— 
eloquently expressive ot patient, hopeless 
misery. Mrs. S tew art clasped her hands, 
th en bent and kissed the m outh quivering 
w ith pain. A faint, weary smile passed 
over D ulce’s face. 
, 
"W hat tim e will she come, auntie? 
“The train is due a t 6 o’clock. Melvin 
Will arrive an hour later. W hat a happy 
surprise it will be!" And th e fond m other 
little dream ed of th e b itter anguish the un­ 
happy girl wa* enduring because of ber 
thoughtless words. 
T he m inute hands on th e great m arble 
clock moved on. until they pointed to past 
6. In the spacious parlor Dulce was rest­ 
lessly w alking th e floor. 
She had never 
looked more radiantly beautiful than a t 
th is mom ent, while she aw aited her riv al’s 
coming. 
Her eyes were fastened on the 
door in feverish im patience. 
"O h, I m ust not steel my heart against 
h e r!” she prayed. "H eaven teach m e to love 
her. A t last!” 
, 
, 
The door was throw n open, and Mrs. 
Stewart entered, followed by a young girl, 
■whose presence seem ed to flood the room 
with sunshine. A petite form, robed in a 
travelling suit of sort, dark plush. A proud 
little face, in which the lily and the rose 
ware charmingly 
blended, and 
around 
which clustered a halo of short golden 
carls. 
Large, expressive blue eyes, that 
were raised in shy wonder as they. rested on 
Duloe Leckharts 
wonderful, 
imperious 
beauty. 
The two girls, whose lives were so curl- 
o a th ’ interw oven, clasped hands. 
Dulce 
d ran k in everv detail of th e proud, exquisite ; 
face and dainty figure, then im pulsively I 
bent and kissed the uplifted face. 
H azel’s blue eyes w andered about th e 
room half expectantly. 
"When will Melvin arrive, 
bart?” she asked, simply. 
„ 
“It is tune for him now. But do qpt call 
m e Miss Lockhart Call m e Dulce. Let me 
be your friend. 
l a s fair-haired girl hestated erne mo­ 
m e n t marvelling a f the tall. queenly form 


A tchison G lobe Philosophy. 
[Atchison Globe.] 
Sometimes the w eakest doubt shatters the 
strongest faith. 
The greatest philosophy is not w anting 
things you can’t get. 
T he less sense a fool bas the more sense it 
takes to m anage him . 
You hear a great deal about cheerful 
givers. Did any one ever see one? 
W hile some people are praying for the 
poor, other people are feeding them. 
T hat woman is tho best friend of her own 
sex who is not interested in any man. 
A woman is a t the bottom of every trouble 
in the world, and some m an put her there. 
There is a sixth sense; it is the sense to 
let well enough alone, and was given only to 
woman. 
There probably never was a Christian who 
did not believe in his h eart he could deceive 
th e Lord. 
If it showed every tim e a m an was bored, 
w hat a perforated-looking thing the average 
m an would lie! 
The fewer secrets a girl has when she is 
young, the fewer w rinkles she will have 
when she is old. 
It is not looking others squarely in the 
face th at proves a m an’s courage; it is the 
strength to look him self in the face. 
If a m an is neither very good nor very 
bad, it is very- good evidence th at he has 
never at any tim e been greatly influenced 
by any woman. 


SWELL DINNERS COST. 


A New York Caterer Who 
Feeds the Four Hundred. 


Caterers Who Furnish Entire nooses at 


a Single Day’s Ifotiee. 


F am iliarity B reeds Contem pt. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
"W hy didn’t you return th at gentlem an’s 
bow?” asked a wife of her husband, as a 
gentlem an passed them on 5th av, 
“ It never does to be fam iliar w ith that 
fellow, or he will presum e on it. Give him 
an inch and he will take an ell. If I am at 
all fam iliar w ith him . ho will be hinting for 
me to pay a little bill I have been owing 
bim for the last six months. He is a pre­ 
sum ing scoundrel.” 


Women Drink Ko More Now Than They 


Did Twenty Tejtrs Aeo. 


[New York World.] 
"It has been * splendid social season.” 
said one of the leading uptow n caterers the 
other day. 
"I have had m ore orders than I 
could attend to and have been kept con­ 
stantly busy. 
“W ines? Cham pagne is decidedly ahead 
of any w ine and more of it is consum ed on 
an average. About one-half a q u art of wine 
is the average consumed at a fashionable 
ball dinner, and. of course, the gentlem en 
im bibe m ore than the ladies. 
"More w ine is drunk when th e guests are 
seated six and eight at a table. Therefore. 
if a host wishes to have m ore wines drunk 
he m ust not seat his guests at a long table. 
The art of serving wine is to get it before 
the guests in a way th a t will appeal to his 
thirst, not in huge flagons, but in sm all and 
delicate glasses. 
Nobody would care to 
drink cham pagne from a tin cup. Of course 
w ine m ust be kept at a certain tem perature 
and poured by skilful waiters. T here are 
m any ways of getting w ine before people 
th a t requires more or less art. 
"W hy sm all tables? 
People when they 
are eating or drinking do not like to bo 
elbowed. It irritates them and checks more 
or less th a t spirit of good hum or which aids 
the appetite so m uch. At a sm all table 
elbows do not touch, there is no crowding 
and everything is com fortable, the appetite 
is sim ply coaxed into eating and drinking 
m ore than usual. I have never seen this 
fail. 
"N early all the dinners or suppers given 
by society people are served on sm all 
tables. Tne Romans understood the art of 
feasting w hen they partly reclined w hile at 
th e festive board. I do not believe it would 
be practical to recline now, but every one 
who eats wishes to do so under the most 
com fortable conditions. 
"A t the Astor-W iiling w edding in Phila­ 
delphia about ICO guests w ere served at 
sm all tables. Of course, not m any different 
wines were served at breakfast, t had two 
brands only, Molyneaux and C hateau la 
Rose. 
A pollinaris is alw ays served w ith 
wines. W hen th e buffet was given at th e 3 
o’clock reception M ontillado cham pagne 
and some very old P hiladelphia Madeira 
were served. 
. 
. 
, 
, 
"T he cost of wine depends on the brand. 
N othing but the best brands are used by so­ 
ciety people. It costs from 81500 to $1800 
for the num ber of people m entioned. At 
some dinners I serve wines th a t cost some­ 
thing like $8. $10 and $15 a quart, but 
these are special brands and are ordered for 
the occasion. 
............. 
"T he largest private ball dinner th a t I 
ever served was the New Y ear’s ball in 1890 
at the M etropolitan Opera House, given 
under th e auspices of Mr. W ard McAllister. 
Some 1500 guests attended and some 1300 
sat down a t once and were im m ediately 
served. It was a great feat, I think, and 
one th at I naturally feel proud of. I had 
over 200 trained waiters under me, and not 
a single one showed any sign of having 
tasted wine. 
"T hat is som ething th at every caterer has 
to guard against, the drinking of wine by 
w aiters at a big banquet. Only tried and 
trained ones should be employed. Some 900 
bottles of cham pagne, besides claret. Mon­ 
tillado and apolhnaris, wero drnnk at this 
big banquet. N ot so m uch apollinaris was 
used. 
„ 
. . 
"A t a ’stag dinner’ (all men) th e average 
am ount of w ine consum ed by each m an is 
usually one quart. There are some stag 
dinners w here the average am ounts to near­ 
ly a quart and a half. Cham pagne sounds 
big. but it m ust be rem em bered th at to 
m any m en it is only a beverage. Frequently 
some m en drink two quart bottles a t a din­ 
ner. besides the other wines. 
"Intoxicated? Not a bit; they will get 
up and go away w ith as m uch ease and 
steadiness as a m an who has confined him ­ 
self to apollinaris exclusively. 
"W hen a m an gets used to cham pagne he 
can drink an enormous am ount w ithout 
phasing him in the least. To a m an who 
has an alm ost unlim ited purse cham pagne 
at $3.50 aud $4.60 a quart is nothing. He 
gets so he does not put It in the category of 
luxuries. He will experience the slight 
thrill of enthusiasm of a connoisseur when 
old wine at $20 and $*25 a quart is brought 
before him. Men at a dinner, as a rule, pre­ 
fer Burgundy and cham pagne. 
"Ladies drink very little. They do not 
average each a pint at th eir delightful 
luncheons; indeed, they often do not aver­ 
age one-third of a quart. 
It would be a 
delicate subject to touch upon if the New 
York society ladies indulged In wine to any 
extent. But as they are sm all drinkers I 
feel that it is not betraying confidence to 
say as m uch. They know a good wine, too, 
and are as capable of detecting the least 
difference in wines as men. 
Of course, 
some holies can imbibe more wine than 
others, ju st as one person can eat more than 
another.” 
"Is there any tru th in the rum or th at 
w ithin the last IO years the ladies of society 
have learned to im bibe m ore freely of 
w ine?” 
"Thev do not drink any more wine now 
than they did IO or even 20 years ago. My 
experience has been extensive, and I have 
seen nothing to indicate th at ■wine-drinking 
is being carried to excess am ong society 
ladies. H um anity 20 years ago was the 
samo as now. There are occasionally sensa­ 
tional reports macle about the am ount of 
wine drunk at balls and society dinner par­ 
ties. but th at does not m ake them trite.” 
“Do young ladies have m uch wiue at a 
pink or yellow luncheon?” 
Not m ore than any other kind of luncheon. 
In fact these pink or yellow luncheons are 
not so very expensive. They will average 
about $10 per head, and consist of eight or 
nine courses. B ut w ith flowers and wine 
the average cost per capita is som ething 
like $25. Every one knows. I presume, 
th at at a pink luncheon the Roman punch 
is pink colored, the candles, flowers, and, 
indeed, everything th a t can be made pink. 
A yellow luncheon is sim ply a sym phony in 
th at color, and so on for the different colored 
lunches.” 
"How m uch does it cost to serve a supper 
for a society ball?” 
“It depends a great deal upon the m enu 
and accessories. A supper w ith elaborate 
m enu say for 500 people costs som ething be­ 
tw een SoOOO and $4000. T his Is the average 
sum total. I have served special suppers at 
society balls th at cost as m uch as $5000. 
Such an expensive supper, though, carried 
w ith it an elaborate m enu, the finest of 
wines and m uch ornam entation. It is easier 
to serve 500 people than 1500 or 2000, be­ 
cause there is less friction and less chance 
of a m ishap. 
"W ine is the most expensive single item 
at a distance. The wine alone at the New 
Y ear’s ball referred to cost between $4000 
and $.5000. A luncheon dinner can be made 
very expensive oy ordering very fine brands 
of wine of old vintages, but only the im ­ 
m ensely w ealthy eau afford such an outlay. 
W hen w ine costs over $10 a quart it is very 
expensive, and it does not take many 
quarts to run up the bill into the thousands. 
"I often furnish everything, including 
flowers. 
If any one wishes to give a 
dinner and has no convenient house for 
such a purpose, I can, on a short notice, 
take an em pty house and furnish it from 
top to bottom in any style desired. Should 
Axm inster carpets be required, I can fill the 
bill. I have often furnished em pty houses 
in a style th at royalty could have no ob­ 
jection to. and which would challenge tho 
criticism of artists. Lace curtains and m ag­ 
nificent: ru g s; indeed everything to comport 
w ith a refined and rich elegance are often 
desired in the quick furnishing of an em pty 
house.” 
"This m ust be expensive.” 
“Y-e-s, rather expensive. It would be im ­ 
possible for me to give you anything like 
exact figures as to the cast of furnishing an 
em pty house for one evening’s entertain­ 
m ent, because they are never furnished 
twice alike.” 


ranean depths is so frigid th a t it is not pos 
Bible for any one to hold Ills hand over the 
opening for more than t wo m inutes w ithout 
having it frozen. A bucket of w ater set 
over th e opening will freeze through and 
through w ithin a few hours. It is needless 
to add th at work was abandoned on th* 
well when the cavities of "frozen air" were 
tapped.___________ ____ y____ 


WEIGHS 125 TONS. 


Th® Largest Hammer and Anvil in the 


World—Its Plunge Equal to the Weight 


of 1700 Men. 
Warper's Weekly.] 
T he ham m er shop now in process of com­ 
pletion a t South Bethlehem will probably 
be 
regarded as more 
rem arkable for 
evidence of power than any m echanical 
contrivances yet constructed by m an, It is 
here th a t the plates are to lie prepared for 
our grow ing navy. This building includes 
furnaces and a vast tank for tem pering tho 
plates. They will he lowered into it by 
travelling cranes. The tank is divided into 
com partm ents, enabling several plates to be 
treated at once. 
The ham m er is. however, the m ost m ar­ 
velous object in the ham m er shop. It was 
designed by Mr. John Fritz, chief engiueer 
and general superintendent, who has been 
connected w ith the works from the begin­ 
ning, and has invented or im proved many 
of the appliances in use a t South Beth­ 
lehem. 
In tile designs for the ham m er proper Mr. 
F ritz consulted the plans of Iv© Creuzot. fol­ 
lowing them as far as they m et the condi­ 
tions of construction already adopted. The 
entire foundation of the ham m er-room Is 
actually laid on w hat two years ago was the 
bed o f tho Lehigh 
river, 
w hich was 
deflected 
from 
its 
course, 
and 
the 
anvil and ham m er fram e rest on piles. 
Above 
these 
a 
mass 
of 
cyclopean 
m asonry has been built, and upon that 
the anvil is superimposed, consisting of a 
bed of solid iron capped by a bed of steel. 
This anvil represents the trifling am ount 
of 1400 tons of solid m etal. Over the anvil 
springs the colossal fram e w hich supports 
the ham m er. This fram e bears a certain 
resem blance in shape to a truncated tower 
of Eiffel. It springs to a height of 90 feet 
from a spreading base whose foundations 
are clam ped deep in the earth. T his huge 
structure contains 475 tons of iron. 
The tap of the ham m er is a square solid 
block of iron faced w ith steel. It runs in a 
groove like the ham m er of a spile-dri ver. is 
raised by steam and has a hoist of 18 lect. 
It weigns 125 tons. The total w eight of 
iron in this stupendous ham m er, fram e and 
anvil reaches the enorm ous sum of 2000 
tons. One can perhaps more clearly realize 
w hat the direct plunge of a w eight of 125 
tons m eans if ho considers th a t it is equal 
to the w elghtof two regim ents of soldiers. 
or 1700 m en, but having even m ore impetus, 
because concentrated in a solid m ass of so 
m any cubic feet. It is w ith this m ighty 
engine th at the arm or plates of our ships of 
w ar are to be forged. 


A W om an’s P hilosophy. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
To th in k wisely is the p art of a sage; to 
act wisely requires a com bination of m an 
and angel. 
It is easier to forgive a friend for the 
wrong he did us than for the lie he told to 
keep it from us. 
To forgive when we have forgotten is 
easy; to forgive w hen we know we can 
never forget is noble. 
T he half thoughts of th e foolish, put into 
words, are often the levers w hich move the 
wise to think in silence and then act. 
To yield love for service is too much like a 
com m ercial bargain; bu t to serve for love is 
a monopoly of souls, and selfishness can 
never break the com bination. 
T hat we lost the race because we stopped 
to point out the right wav to a wanderer 
will be rem em bered by him , though our 
nam es are not capitalized in the next day’s 
newspapers. 


T he Car W indow Paradox. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
The young lady had tugged in vain at the 
car window. It refused to com e up. 
"M adam , perm it m e.” 
T he sm iling young m an in the seat behind 
her reached over jauntily, seized the w in­ 
dow w ith his w hite, slender hands, and 
raised it w ithout a particle of trouble. 
N othing of the kind, it is confidently be­ 
lieved, has ever been recorded before. 


C om m ercial Item . 
[Texas Siftings.] 
Gilhooly (indignantly)—Look here, Mr. 
Schaum burg, this um brella w hich I bought 
from you yesterday won’t sh u t up. 
Mose Schaum burg—V at have I got to do 
m il all dose? Yen I sold you dotum prella 
it vas 6hut up all ridght. Maype you have 
m ade it open already since I done sold it to 
you. 
V at ish der m atter coit you dose 
m ornings, anyw ay? 


An A ffair of th e H eart. 
[Trx.is Siftings ] 
Sam .Tohnsing—M’h at’s do reason. Miss 
Snowball, dot you am so repulsive when I 
presses my suit? Has you got no affecshuns 
for me? 
M atilda Snowball -O n de contrary. Mifl- 
tah .Tohnsing, I ’tubs you wid my wholo 
heart, but it am a fact d at I tubs deems 
W ebster wid more den my whole heart. 


Good Cause for Suspicion, 
[Street A Smith’s Good News.] 
W esterner (in New York restaurant)— 
Cracky, th at steak’s good. Best ever I see. 
But, I say, w aiter, y’r cook ought to be care­ 
ful about keepin’ things clean. 
W aiter—He is very careful, sir. 
W esterner—He is. eh? 
Ixxik at them 
dark streaks across th at steak. T hat never 
was cooked on a cleau fryin’ pan, I know. 


Miss Lock- 


M alicious. 
[Fliegende Butter.'; 
"So, w hat do you think, dear professor, 
shall my friend and I try w riting a comedy 
together?” 
"Well, I am not sure but that would be a 
good plan and would work very w ell; then 
one of you could always rub out what the 
other had written." 


Two Pretty English W ords. 
[Chicago Evening Post.] 
"T here are some queer things about words 
when you come to know them intim ately,” 
said Dr. Coues, stroking his long, light beard 
reflectively. 
"Now, one would naturally 
conclude 
th at 
words 
of 
15 
or 
20 
syllables, such 
as basiokeratochondrog- 
1 casus, the nam e of 
a m uscle at the 
root of the tongue, and dacryocystosyring- 
otomy, the nam e of a surgical operation on 
the tear duct of the eye, would De m ost dif­ 
ficult for the lexicographer to manage. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 
T he m ost difficult words we have to define 
are those of two and three letters. The 
tru th is. like some people, they 
are so 
sim ple th at there is nothing by which you 
can possibly describe them. 


A W ell of Frozen A ir. 
[I’hiladslphla Ledger.) 
N ear Dayton, Ga., there is a well locally 
known as the "well of frozen air.” In drill­ 
ing the well a stratum of frozen clay and 
gravel w as encountered at a depth of 65 feet. 
After passing through tlvo feet of 
this 
numerous cavities were encountered from 
which cold air came in gusto. The escape 
of the air from the 'n ell can be heard roar­ 
ing for nearly 200 yards. 
The air whioh comes from th® subter- 


In th e M idst of Life. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Citizen—I hear Mr. Officeholder is dead. 
Statesm an—Yes, he died about five m in­ 
utes ago. 
Citizen—I dislike to show any unseem ly 
haste, but I desire to put in my application 
ior appointm ent as isis successor. 
Statesm an—W alk into tho other room and 
take your place in tho line. 


H IS IN V IT A T IO N . 


If H e w as as T actful A lw ays H is M ar­ 
riage was N ot a F ailu re. 
[New York Times.] 
A bride of the m idw inter becam e about a 
week ago the m istress of a cosy little apart­ 
m ent up town, all screens and divans and 
rugs, after the m ost approved fashion. She 
tells an am using story of the first dinner in 
their new home. 
“Ours is a one-servant establishm ent, so I 
saw to everything, as we housekeepers say’’ 
—this w ith a grim ace—"m yself. It would 
have been better, possibly, if I had not. We 
sat down to dinner, delighted to be in our 
own snuggery, and Harry unfolded his nap­ 
kin w ith an air of com plete satisfaction. 
Soup was first—it was dreadfully weak anet 
tasteless. Then we had a bit of salmon 
w ith a w hite sauce; I m ade th e sauce and 
it looked all right, but when it was served 
it turned out a sort of gluey paste—simply 
uneatable, H arry behaved beautifully, how­ 
ever. and m ade no com m ent. W hen he be­ 
gan to carve an underdone duck, he asked 
quietly if I took care to look up m y cook's 
reference. We had a lettuce salad, which 
was undeniably good, H arry dressing it on 
the table. I am trying to live on an allow­ 
ance, so dessert was preserved ginger, with 
cheese, wafers and coffee. Jan e m ade the 
coffee and it was excellent. B ut I got up 
from the table hungry, of course. When 
we got into th* other room I noticed Harry 
did not light his cigar, which he always 
likes after dinner. 
He w alked up and 
down tw o or three lim es and then he said: 
” ’How soon. Puss, ought a dinner invita­ 
tion to be returned?’ 
“W ithout an idea of w hat he m eant I re­ 
plied. ‘Oh. quite prom ptly, I suppose.’ 
** ‘In th at case, he w ent on, ‘as I have just 
dined w ith you w on't you be good enough 
to come and dine w ith m e?’ 
“And though I was w retchedly mortified 
I was too starved to decline w ith dignity, as 
I felt I ought. And we w ent off ana had a 
cream soup, a steak w ith m ushroom s aud a 
m eringue glace.” 


G etting D ow n to Personalities. 


[Puck.] 
Mr. Blivius—I see th a t Mr. W anam aker 
contem plates im proving the postal service. 
Mrs. Blivius—I hope he has a scheme for 
facilitating the m ailing of letters which 
wives give their husbands to post. 


Too Slow A lready. 
[Puck.] 
P atterton—If you would only speak slower 
there would be no need of stuttering. 
C liatterton -S-S-Speak 
slower? 
W hy— 
w hy—wily, it takes me a m -m-ininutc to get 
out a w-w-word now. 


A n Im partial P aren t. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
H e—“I m et your father last night for th® 
first tim e.” 
She—“How did he strike yon?” 
“Ju st like the rest of the boys. He wanted 
$5. 
______________________ 


A L ittle Stale. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Conflseur’s M ademoiselle — You'll find 
I those cakes very tine, m adam e; they won a 
prize at the Paris Exposition. 
Lady—They taste so. 


Jealousy. 
[Judge.] 
“Is she beautiful?” 
"Most girls say not.” 
"Then she muBt be." 


MONEY METERS.v 


Secret Wonders of the Bank 
of England. 


Curions Devices for 
Handling 
and 


Gnardir.g Unimaginable Wealth. 


Catacombs of Bank Notes—The Biggest 


Gold Mine in all the World. 


[London Edition New York Herald.] 
As we enter the courtyard of the Loth- 
bury entrance the tw o beadles greet nty 
guide w ith a m ilitary salute and a bow 
which is so spasmodic and wooden that they 
forcibly rem ind me of the oflicious-looking 
individual—also iii a cocked h at and cloak 
—who appears w ith just such a hat on the 
scene after Punch has throw n the baby into 
the street, and proceeds then and there to 
hang him. 
The doorway opens into the bullion office, 
where all the gold and silver that enters 
or leaves the hank passes through to he 
checked. On the right is the gold; on the 
left the silver. The first im pression is th at 
of being in the order departm ent of a whole­ 
sale trading establishm ent. 
R ut a figure in a w hite apron quickly dis­ 
pels the illusion. This personage in the 
apron is attired iii a lilac vest, plum-colored 
coat and buttons of two shilling pieces. His 
hat is a peculiar black velvet affair, arid is a 
compromise between a beef eater’s and a 
sm oking cap. 
A 
suave 
gentlem an 
approaches 
the 
hanker, and in a few hurried words the lat­ 
ter inform s the m anager, for such he is, th at 
he wishes to show me everything to be 
seen. We are therefore first introduced to 
the scales, or, as it is term ed, the “grand 
balance,” m ade by Messrs. Napier. 
This m arvellous instrum ent is a ponder­ 
ous and peculiarly built w eighing machine, 
standing about, seven feet high and weigh­ 
ing about tw o tons. The whole is under a 
huge glass case, access being gained thereto 
by a sliding panel. The scale is worked by 
hydraulic power, and is th e most sensitive 
w eighing m achine in existence. The founda­ 
tion, which is of solid concrete, is sunk to a 
depth of IG feet, so th at not a jar can affect 
the clean balance. 
The m anager sets the hydraulic power in 
m otion by m eans of a sm all wheel, and then 
touches an ivory button at the side. Im m e­ 
diately the entire scale, w eighing hundreds 
of pounds, sinks some seven inches and is 
ready for weighing. 
"W e will first weigh a postage stam p.’’ob­ 
serves th e suave gentlem an. On each side 
the scales are fitted w ith w eights am ount­ 
ing to 400 ounces. W hen gold is to be 
weighed the sm aller w eights on the bal­ 
ance are w ithdraw n and the gold placed on 
one of the two ledges. The gold is made up 
iii 400-ounce bars. and tho difference of 
one-thousandth part of an ounce can be de­ 
tected. 
The stam p being added to the 400-ounce 
weights another ivory button is touched, 
and th e index jum ps a distance of six 
inches! T hink of it, six inches on the in ­ 
dex for a postage stam p! b u t the m ast 
wonderful incident was yet in store for me. 
Supposing a bar contains m ore than this 
scale is m ade to w eigh.” says the m anager, 
"any other scale would go to its lim it and 
give no sign. Not this one, how ever.” To 
prove this he adds one q uarter of an ounce 
more than the m axim um w eight, when, in­ 
stead of the index moving, there is a pause 
of some few seconds and th en an electric 
bell com m ences ringing. T here is some­ 
thing terribly hum an about this m echanism 
which declines to execute a task of which 
it Is incapable. This is the only bxlanee of 
its kind in the world. The m aker has never 
constructed a duplicate. T his trium ph of 
the 
m echanical art cost exactly £2000 
sterling. The silver scale is, of course, not 
so finely balanced, and the tw o are respec­ 
tively V hristened, “The Lord Chief Justice” 
and "T he Lord High C hancellor.” 
The m anager then moves aw ay from the 
scale, and turning a handle in the wall sud­ 
denly illum inates a long vault, w ith finely 
groined arches, which would otherwise pass 
unnoticed. Throw ing the gate open, we 
pass in, followed by one of tn e bodyguards 
m a chocolate brown suit. 
On sm all barrows w ith strong wheels are 
about IOO 400-ounce bars of gold. Each 
barrow, roughly speaking, contains, there­ 
fore. 40,000 ounces, or about 
£170,000 
w orth of m etal. On shelves ranged along 
the walls are heaps upon heaps of hags con­ 
taining 
coins, 
each bag weighing 500 
ounces. They are of the Indian, French, 
Germ an, D utch ana Am erican currency. 
From this room we ascend a stone stair­ 
case and pass along a very agreeable gal­ 
lery. w ith solid stone balustrades, overlook­ 
ing the courtyard. T he doors of the grand 
board room open from this gallery. 
Our bodyguard touches an electric button. 
The door is opened and we are ushered into 
a luxurious room, where th e footfall is 
deadened by the thickest of Turkey carpets. 
I fancy m yself in the board room, but my 
protector bids m e follow him , and we step 
into the adjoining apartm ent—a vast cham ­ 
ber, w ith a lofty, frescoed ceiling, the furni­ 
tu re of which would send an antiquarian 
into cestodes. 
But there are one or two directors present, 
and so we step out of their august presence 
after having, so fur as I am concerned, 
gazed at them as though they were some 
rare foreign anim als just landed. 
We pass the discount bill departm ent, 
w here the rate is usually fixed upon T hurs­ 
day afternoons, and past Mr. Frederick 
M ay’s office, after having taken a peep at 
the gentlem an whose nam e and fame is 
spread over the wide world a® the signatory 
of the Bank of E ngland’s notes. After th at 
we go by the secretary’s office and the 
Indian office as ttiough they existed not. 
We have come to see the “ wonders" of 
the enchanted castio, and cannot stop to 
look in upon the prosaic occupations of the 
w orkaday world, We are in an atm osphere 
of m arvels, and I, for my part, simply revel 
in it. 
We arrive at a door which adm its us to an 
enclosure alm ost entirely of glass, in which 
visitors stand and gaze upon the wonders 
w ithin. 
However, the bodyguard throws 
open the door, and stepping up to the chief 
whispers a word in his ear. He approaches 
us w ith a warm welcome, and bias me walk 
up to one of the gold w eighing machines, 
of which there are some 30 here. This is 
the room where sovereigns and half sov­ 
ereigns are weighed when sent in by bank­ 
ers and others. 
Here, again, hydraulic 
power is used. 
A m achine consisting of a com plicated 
system of counter w eights looks not unlike 
a sewing m achine as to its lower half. This 
is completely enclosed iii glass. 
A long 
feeder, like a tube cut in half, down its 
length, and m ade of brass, is set at an angle 
of 45° and is tilled w ith a long row of sover­ 
eigns. These turn as they slip down on to a 
circular, movable plate, slightly larger than 
a sovereign. 
For a m om ent the plate seem s to be decid­ 
ing upon the m erits of th a t particular coin. 
Then, as if it lias m ace up its m ind conclu­ 
sively, it deftly turns the coin to the right 
anti it slips down a m etal tube into a till 
below. 
But if the coin proves to be lighter than 
the standard w eight th e delicate inacliiue 
turns it to the left and condem ns it to tho 
guillotine. Again one is im pressed w ith the 
“hum an” idea of a hand 
weighing the 
sovereigns. One can alm ost fancy that a 
hidden person is feeling tho weight. There 
is more than a m ere m echanical look about 
the m om entary indecision of the scale 
plate; it is really rather th a t of an intelli­ 
gent anim al. 
These m achines weigh coins at the rate of 
2fi 
per m inute, 
and a day’s weighing 
am ounts to about £100,000 sterling. The 
light coins are taken to the guillotine— 
another hydraulic trium ph—and dropped 
down a long tube. As they slip through a 
sharp knife e]^>s the coin neatly down the 
centre and allows it to fall out at the slot at 
the side. and. to carry out the guillotine 
motion, they fall into a sm all basket. 
They are not cut in two, but the cut is 
more than half wav thiouBh, and this pre­ 
vents the banker who has paid them iii 
from again circulating them , although lie 
can take them away after they are clipped. 
This he never does, but takes the weight 
value of the gold. 
Tim autom atic bodyguard now shows 
some anim ation. Producing a hand lantern 
from another m ysterious recess, he turns 
and bids us follow. W e w alk in narrow 
alleys formed of piles of boxes, where not a 
ray of light penetrates, and rind ourselves 
m aking a rapid descent, with the lantern 
ahead, like some guardian angel. We de­ 
scend a steeper incline than the others, 
with the defunct bank notes in their sar­ 
cophagi all around us. when a chill air 
striking us proves th at we are well under­ 
ground! 
_ 
Then the figure In front turns and an ­ 
nounces to n s in a tone calculated to strike 
terror into nervous persons, “ I' e are now in 
the labyrinth.” I begin to fool like another 
Guy Fawkes going to blow up the whole 
place. But the sudden tw ists and tunis we 
take always in th at bewildering maze of 
piled up cases are becom ing most trying to 
the banker, who is not accustom ed to dodg­ 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp in a catacomb. 
I begin to entertain fears th a t he is lead­ 
ing us to some dungeon fastness when he 
turns again and solem nly rem arks, w ith a 
w ave or his hand. "All bank notes, 
home 
idea can be gained of the quantity when it 
is said th a t they are 77,745.000 in num ber, 
and th at they fill 13.400 boxes, w hich, if 
placed side by side, would reach two and a 
half miles. 
, . 
.. 
If the notes were placed in a pile they 
would reach h hight of five and a half milos; 
or if joined end to end would torm a ribbon 
] 2.455 miles long. Their superficial extent 
is a little less than th at of Hyde P a rk ; their 
original value was over £ 1,750,000,000, and 
their w eight over 90Vs tons. 
Thence, after being shown tne ,books ot 
the bank—the first one dated 1620—we 
enter the banknote printing department. A 
familiar buzzing whirr tells me that we are 
near a printing office. More glass cases, more 


w hispered words, and the m ystic words pro­ 
nounced which adm its us inside. 
Six huge printing presses ut work, appar­ 
ently grinding out newspapers. A long slip 
of paper is handed to me, which I observe 
bears tho well-known w ater m ark. It is a 
double piece, like two note* joined. The 
uneven edge on the th roo sides is the conse- 
sequcnce of its being handm ade, and is not 
artificially produced. 
T he clean edge is 
caused by the cutting asunder of two notes 
after they are printed. T he paper is m anu­ 
factured at the bank’s own m ill, and is iu 
th e liauds of one family. 
E ach.sheet of paper has to be accounted 
for. 
They boys bandle it with as much 
unconcern as though thdy were printing 
handbills. 
They only feed th e machine. 
T he double printed note drops out Into a 
little fram e, where a clerk keeps track of 
the num bers. 
A dial indicates not only th e num ber of 
notes turned out, bu t tile n urn lier of revolu­ 
tions in each of the six processes in print­ 
ing. A superintendent is at each machine. 
F u rth er on is Hie Indian printing m achine 
for rupee paper. In a departm ent close at 
hand tho postal orders are struck off; hut 
we who are so blase w ith m illions regard 
th e half-crown orders being turned out as 
too trivial to waste tim e over. 
Along another passage we enter a large 
room — really a vault—which is surrounded 
from floor to ceiling by iron doors of safes, 
w hich, at their opening, m ight be 5 feet 
high by 5 feet wide. Ono of these is opened 
and shows rows upon rows of gold coins in 
bags of £2000 sterling each. 
One is handed to m e to hold, and after 
doing so for a m om ent I decide I will not 
carry it home. The dead w eight is enor­ 
m ous. Y et these officials handle the slip­ 
ping, sliding ina«s as though it were a book. 
A nother door is opened, and we observe a 
stack of bank notes. I rem ark th at I have 
seen a lot already. For answ er the m an­ 
ager takes out a parcel of 1000 £1000 ster­ 
ling notes and says: 
"T ake hold.” I do so, and am told I am 
holding 
£1,000.000 
sterling. 
I should 
have wished to hold it longer, hut they 
w an t it, and so I put it back. 
“T his sm all safe contains £3,000,000 ster­ 
ling,” continues the polite m anager, "and 
you are in the richest vault of the Bank of 
E ngland and of the world. This small 
room at present holds£80,000.000 sterling.” 
By this tim e my appetite for wealth is 
nearly gone. I am nauseated w ith the a t­ 
m osphere of bank notes. My senses are 
dulled w ith the oppressive spectacle, and I 
hail w ith delight the m erry plashing foun­ 
tain in the court yard. H ere are the quar­ 
ters of the 34 guardsm en who nightly 
patrol the establishm ent. A double sentry 
Is costed at each gate, and as they load w ith 
ball cartridge it is not a safe place for an 
enterprising burglar to tackle. The officer 
of th e guard has a bedroom in the bank, 
and is provided w ith a dinner and a bottle 
of th e finest old port, and I understand that 
the guards are also liberally treated. 
Ave axe hurried into the changing depart­ 
m ent, w here notes are changed for gold or 
silver, or notes for other notes. This is 
w here the crim inal side of life is exposed in 
all its phases. The Bank of England dare 
not refuse to cash any note presented, pro­ 
vided It is a genuine one, b a t any suspicion 
on tho part of the cashier is the signal for 
an alarm by electricity to th e detectives at 
th e entrance of the courtyard. These de­ 
tectives are stationed in the boxes at either 
side of the m ain gates, and they at once 
respond to the alarm and follow up or arrest 
tho suspected person. 
From the tim e one enters the bank until 
one leaves it one is constantly under police 
espionage. Tile porter, the clerk or the 
beadle m ay be, and often is, a detective be­ 
longing to the netw ork w hich em braces the 
w hole institution. 


A FANTASIA. 


A Traveller's Passing Glimpse of a Sweet 


Egyptian 
Bride--Some 
Reflections 


About Young Women. 
[Cairo Letter In Hartford Courant.] 
It w as in the Barrage, th a t famous bridge 
or double weir, the eastern nart spanning 
the D am ietta and the w estern the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile. It was there th a t the 
late K hedive built a lovely palace and still 
m ore lovely garden, 
w hich 
he perhaps 
graced w ith his presence once in his life and 
left to 4ecay, ju st as all E gyptians have 
done since the world begun, never renewing, 
never reviving, bu t building, as a child 
would build a toy house, to pull down and 
begin another. 
An Am erican engineer, one of the half- 
dozen retained in office, has charge of the 
bridge, said it is he who w alks under the 
shadow of the palm s and gathers the wild 
roses, and eats the golden oranges th at 
w hether or no blossom and bear fruit in the 
deserted garden. 
It was from the balcony of his house, a 
part of th e old palace, looking out on the 
beautiful, bloom ing country, 
the green 
fields, th e lovely, m ysterious river, th at we 
saw a cavalcade approaching, and heard the 
sound of the lute and pipe. "It is a fan­ 
tasia,” exclaim ed our h o st; a fantasia m ean­ 
ing any fete or festa. Down the long w hite 
road they came, a procession of horsemen 
on 
w hite Arabian steeds, the last m an 
dressed in handsom est raim ent and bearing 
him self w ith the proud air of one upon 
whom all eyes were fixed. 
N ext to him strode a .groomed and capari­ 
soned cam el, w ith a rich blanket and an 
em broidered saddle, and after this another 
cam el w ith even more gorgeous trappings, 
w ho bore a rich palanauln curtained on 
every side w ith gold and crim son hangings. 
MI thin sat the brido. Following the bride 
were three other cam els, on which were 
seated veiled women, and then came a train 
carrying 
household 
furniture, bedding, 
stuns, chests, pots and pans, and all the 
various appurtenances essential lo house­ 
keeping and furnishing iii an oriental coun­ 
try. 
It w as the bride’s com ing to the husband’s 
house, the last day of the wedding, and the 
conclusion of the seven days’ feasting. In a 
few hours he would for the first tim e lift 
th e veil and see w hether indeed w hat his 
m other has told him is tr u e ; w hether she is 
alm ond-eyed and rosy-cheeked, and supple 
of lim b and graceful of fo rm ; w hether she 
has a voice like tile cooing of a dove. and is 
learned in the m aking of bread and dak- 
kah, for not one glim pse of lier face, not 
one word from her lips has ever been 
vouchsafed him . Poor fellow! Do those 
brillian t curtains shroud loveliness or de­ 
form ity? 
H as the m other been won over toy the pile 
of stuffs aud the earrings and bracelets to 
fancy beauty w here there are only riches? 
It has happened so in other lands. But the 
b rid e—have I no pitying words for the bride, 
who is also supposed to be ignorant of the 
lineam ents of lier husband? Tile bride is a 
w om an; there are windows, though latticed 
windows, in her house ii: the village over 
the plain, and the brown eyes wero never 
darkened, when, veiled and shrouded, she 
w ent to the mosque or well. 
W e m ay be sure th e bride has seen him 
m any a day and oft, and loved or hated him 
after the fashion of w om en who. heaven be 
praised, do not need a century of contem pla­ 
tion to m ake up their m inds w hether they 
like a thing or not. 


T he T hum b-R ing. 
[Detroit Free Pres*.], 
T he fashion, occasionally observed, of 
w earing a ring on the thum b, is of ancient 
origin, there being the m um m y of a woman 
in the British M useum wearing a ring on 
each thum b. A ncient kings who could not 
w rite their nam es wore m assive seal-rings 
on their thum bs, w ith w hich thev signed 
im portant docum ents. 
Falstaff declared th a t w hen ho was young 
he could have crept into any alderm an’s 
thumb-rinfc’. 
In Germ any rings w ere worn on every 
finger and upon the thum bs. 
In this country w earing a ring upon the 
thum b denotes a strong friendship between 
tw o people of opposite sexes, but it is sel­ 
dom the souvenir of love. Oscar W ilde and 
George Macdonald, the novelist, both w ear 
thuniW ings. .So does E dm und Russell, the 
apostle of wstheticism . 


Im possible. 


[Chlc/igo Tribune.] 
"Can you direct m e to P>ob Combs’ livery 
stable?” inquired Mr. Rarnbo. who found 
him self iii an unfam iliar part of tho city 
tile. other day. 
"Yes, sir,” answered the m an addressed, 
"You go one block straight ahead, turn to 
your right, go past a bakery, then a vacant 
lot, a hotel, three saloons 
” 
"I can’t do it, my friend,” said Mr. Rambo 
decidedly. "Some other stable, please.” 


Jack and H is M aster. 
[La Petit Marseillais.] 
Reflection of a valet stretched at his ease 
on a lounge while his m aster is out: 
"AVorse luck to it. My m aster does n o th ­ 
ing all day, no moro do I. In talking of 
him people say, M onsieur is fond of a life of 
contem plation, whereas in speaking of me 
they say, Jacques is a lazy lout.” 
And ho drops off to sleep again. 


Love and F riendship. 
[Detroit Free Presa.] 
For the young women to lose a lover is a 
m isfortune at tim es, though the chances are 
th a t she will live to bless the d ay ; but for 
h er to lose a real friend is a calam ity. There 
are as m any degrees of love as there are 
years of youth, but there is only one degree 
of friendship- an understanding sym pathy. 


LOVELY WOMAN’S VEIL. 


Why Blushing Beauties Hide 
Their Faces. 


The Spanish Woman’s Weans of Defence 


and Resource in Flirtation. 


Veils T hat Heighten the Charms of the 


Wearer by Half Concealing Them. 


[New York Continent.] 
Handsom e w om an’s face is never half so 
pretty and witching, as when, half revealed 
and half concea1ed.it sm iles out behind a 
tiny m ask of dotted tulle, which the fair 
w earer will seriously assure you is worn as 
a m easure of protection against the cruel 
w inds of heaven or the m erciless rays of the 
hot sun. but which you well know she 
wears w ith the clear and deliberate purpose 
of m aking herself beautiful. 
The w earing of a veil is not a new fad. 
Indeed, it is an olden custom —as old as the 
vanity of woman or th e curiosity of man. 
Its origin is lost som ewhere in the vague 
aud m isty rem oteness of th a t past which so 
firm ly refuses to yield tip any of its dark or 
precious secrets. But even though it is old, 
it is popular, and th at is all th a t th e women 
of today ask. 
T he curiosity of m an would bo great were 
he to essay the task of tracing th e veil from 
the tim e when its use had a practical mid 
im portant significance to th e present day, 
when it is worn witli no loftier idea than to 
beautify. The m aster of th e seraglio in 
Eastern countries had a very sensible idea 
when he caused the women of his establish­ 
m ent to hide their faces behind th e folds of 
a veil. The eye is a seductive feature, but 
the eye alone cannot conquer the world. 
T he eye is deceptive. 
W hen the women of th e seraglio appear 
w ith nothing of th eir face visible h u t one 
gleam ing orb, is not the tho u g h t ever pres­ 
ent th at the expression of th a t eye m ight 
m ean any one of th e thousand qualities 
th at go to m ake up wom an’s character? If 
it be lurgo it may m ean anything from 
tenderness to stupidity. If it be brilliant 
and sparkling It may m ean eith er vivacity 
of spirit or sharpness of tem per. Therefore 
was th e Sultan wise, for to him only were 
the m ysteries of those eyes to be revealed. 
T here was a very palpable reason for the 
rejection of the woollen veil, which was 
originally the proper th in g am ong Eastern 
women. Its grace of fold as it fell into a 
m antle about tne shoulders left nothing to 
be desired, but its w eight was insupporta­ 
ble. T here was still another reason. As 
w om en grew lest* tim id there was a longing 
w ithin them for som ething just a little 
risque—to show a bit m ore of the features 
than they had shown before—to venture 
upon the use of both eyes instead of giving 
all their languishing glances through the 
m edium of one single orb. 
One m aiden, a little m ore courageous 
than others, appeared one day in a silken 
veil, as transparent as the veils of th e priest­ 
esses of the tem ple. T he effect was instan­ 
taneous. Heavy veils were cast aside and 
fair women sm iled through th e film y silk 
folds w ith a sense of infinite joy and abso­ 
lute freedom. 
It is a well-known fact th a t anything we 
dislike, or which bores us. we are apt to find 
bad for our health, had for our tem pers, bad 
for its influence on our m inds. Therefore 
fainting becam e the fashion, and to it alone 
are we indebted for the veil of transparent, 
filmy tissue which superseded the cashm ere 
and soft silk of the earlier period. 
It m ust not be supposed for an instant 
th a t oculists have any rig h t on their si de 
w hen they inveigh against th e dotted veil, 
w hich is the evolution from th e thick gauze 
w hich was the mode b u t a few generations 
ago. 
The crossbars of these old-fashioned 
veils w ere indeed irritatin g to th e sight, and 
crossed eyes were frequent from their effect, 
but dotted veils, by breaking the barred 
lines, prevent any serious affection of the 
vision. 
Besides, they cast a soft and tender 
shadow beneath the eyes, and soften a direct 
gaze into one which becomes sym pathetic 
and confiding, through the fine meshes. 
They are infinitely valuable to the woman 
w om an w ith no com plexion. She m ay have 
a thousand tiny blem ishes, which the care­ 
fully adjusted dot will conceal, w hile as for 
her sm ile, the gleam of pearly w hite teeth 
under the dark shadow renders it hopelessly 
enchanting. 
T he art of adjusting th e veil coquettishly 
belongs to the French wom an. T he veil Is 
a thing of utility to th e English woman. 
T he American wom an is like her French 
sister, and to the Spanish wom an alone be­ 
longs the skilful arrangem ent of the veil in 
such ravishing folds th a t every good point 
of h er features becomes prom inent, and all 
the unpleasant ones retire into an ignom in­ 
ious background. 
A few' years ago there was a curious 
fashion in veils, when all th e women were 
w earing bits of scarlet tu lle stretched over 
th eir faces, w hich gave one th e idea th at 
scarlatina had ravaged the city. There was 
another fad for tulle of absinthe green, 
pale violet, olive and old gold, which gave 
the sam e ghastly effect one has to endure 
on a ballet night, w hen th e calcium lights 
are on w ith all their brilliancy. 
A wom an never grows so confidential w ith 
a salesm an nor so w retchedly conscious as 
w hen she bin’s a veil. A difference in the 
size of the dot is a m atter for serious discus­ 
sion; its thickness is an o th er; its color a 
thing to be nervously considered; and its 
length another irritatin g question. Shall 
she cover only her eyes? Is it the thing to 
w ear long veils? D oesn’t whit© m ake the 
skin look fairer? 
Isn’t black, after all, 
preferable? 
And, after all, she is filled 
w ith the consciousness th a t she is openly 
acknow ledging her vanity. 
W om en, however, are n ot th e only vic­ 
tim s of these longings to render them selves 
fair. In the early part of th e Christian era 
m en affected tho veil as an additional 
charm to their dross, and even in A. D. 374 
Ambrose sneaks of "silken garm ents and 
veils interwoven w ith gold, w ith which the 
body of the rich m an was encom passed.” 
In the tropics to this day the dw eller is 
obliged to resort to th e softening m edium 
of a veil between his eyes and the glaring 
sky, and to the traveller in dusty lands a 
veil is an absolute necessity. In W ashing­ 
ton, several years ago, a young attache cf 
the French legation m ade a trem endous 
im pression by appearing 
always, when 
driving, w ith his features protected by the 
folds of a veil of palest blue tissue. 
In w riting of veils, it would not be fair to 
neglect the m ourning veil, w hich has done 
such good service to th e sincere and insin­ 
cere bereft ones. 
It Is very m uch the 
fashion to denounce absolutely the crape 
veil, which is one sign of m ourning, but the 
veil as an indication of woe has the author­ 
ity of the earliest history am ong all nations 
of th e earth. 
In sorrow the m ourners of the olden tim e 
w ere wont to veil their heads, like the 
daughters of Jerusalem , and the Celtic 
custom still prevailing iu Ireland today of 
veiling the face w ith th e h air is a rem nant 
of th e more ancient custom. For th e sin­ 
cere bereft ones th e veil serves as a conceal­ 
m ent of the tears, which rise unbidden to 
eyes grown used to weeping. It serves, too, 
as a distinct protection from th e idle or 
frivolous conversation. 
The abuse and m isuse of the m ourning 
veil have led rapidly to its being discarded, 
and the crape bannet of woe is more infre­ 
quent than in form er years. 
There are 
those who object to any veil a s .pernicious 
and trivial 
B ut tile veil will live. It en­ 
hances th e beauty of the beautiful; it con­ 
ceals the blem ishes of feature which afflict 
th e p la in ; it gives expression to an express­ 
ionless face, and protects the u ltra mo­ 
bility of the sensitive ones. It is frivolous, 
vet sym pathetic; coquettish, yet grave—at 
once a revelation and a disguise. 


M easuring L ong Distances. 
[Detroit Free Frees.] 
The m easures for long distances have 
varied widely at different tim es and with 
different nations, to say nothing of the com­ 
parisons used in different sections of our 
country- For instance: 
The Jew s said "from Dan to Beersheba.” 
The 
Persians say 
"from M edina 
to 


The English say "from L and’s End to 
John O’Groat’s.” 
The Yankee says "from Maine to T exas.” 
The Southerner says “from Florida to 
A laska.” 
The sucker and the Hoosier say "from the 
G reat Lakes to the G ulf.” 
The South American says "from the Isth­ 
m us to the H orn.” 
In Louisiana they say “from New Orleans 
to Pittsburg.” 
In California the common expression is 
"from A ltaville to P ilot Knob." 


rolled no the necktie, throat it into one of 
the hind pockets of what had once been a 
frock coat, and went sadly away toward the 
house on the comer. 


' 
bric-a-bracT 


A F inancial Q uestion. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Sanso (in the sleeper)—I say, old man, 
Rodd—W hat is it? 
Sanso—Which had we better do. have the 
porter blacken our shoes and tip him as he 
expects to be tipped, or wait till we reach 
our destination and boy sew pairs? 


^Esthetic but Resigned. 
(Chicago Tribune. J 
"I have nothing in the shape of old clothes 
to give you," said the W est Side lady, “ex­ 
cept this necktie.” 
The dilapidated tourist took it in hts hand 
and inspected it critically. 
“It doesn’t harm onize w ith the w aistcoat 
I got at the house acros»s th e way,” he said, 
att a shade of ineffable sadness crossed his 
face, “aud probably will not look well with 
the pair ot unm entionables I expect to get 
at tho bouse on the corner, but there are 
some walks in life in whien it is im practi­ 
cable for one to indulge in the hope of realiz­ 
ing one’s ideal, and it is one of the unvary­ 
ing rules of my life to submit with becom­ 
ing cheerfulness to the inevitable. I have 
the honor, madam, to wish you a good after­ 
noon." 
W ith a profound bow and a heavy sigh he 


De Minimis. 
[St. James Gazette.] 
Ho small sze ber feet, the glassy she® 
Of Cinderella would bold tbs two. 


So light are her hands, they coaid anile 
The spider’s tremulous tapestry. 


And her heart is both so light and small 
That It is hardly a heart at all. 


Before and A fter. 
[New York Continent] 
Enll oft do I recall the time 
When she and I were wooing; 
Like turtle doves, our joy sublime, 
A-billing and a-cooing. 


But now, alas! Em fo*-ed to say, 
To coo Em more than willing— 
In fact. I’d coo the livelong day, 
Could I but stop the hilling! 


W hat Is the Reaeon? 
f Emma C. Dowd In Ladies’ Home .To urn AL] 
I told Hezeklah to tell Widow Gray 
To tell Mother Brown, next door, 
To fell Dicky Dwight, who goes that way, 
To tell Deacon Barnes, at the store, 
To tell the old stnge-drlver, Timothy Besa. 
To come for me, sure, and in season; 
But iv e waited all day, And no stage hare I teem 
Now what do you think Is the reason? 


Dead Violets. 
[Samuel Williams Cooper in Philadelphia Presa) 
Dead violets! A breath of May time sweet 
From meadows, drifting through the sighing trees, 
With scent of last year’s leaves and drone of bees; 
And, face lo face, once more, our souls do meet, 
Ah, me, for Pleasure, with her flying feet; 
Hands soft and warm, eyes deep with tragedies, 
Caressing hair, full lips that laugh decrees. 
And clinging arms, whose love made fife complete! 


From Winter’s chilly hand dead leaves are cast, 
Yet, In these flowers, the South Is fain to stay, 
And Summer’s fragrance, drifting from the past, 
Fills all ray heart with love and life of May. 
And so, my sweet, one long kiss at the last, 
Since you and I. alas, must part for aye. 


The Earliest Croon*. 
[Frances Wynne In Longman’s Magazine.] 
One golden flame has cloven 
The dingy garden day. 
One golden gleam 1a woven 
Athwart the gloomy day. 
And hark! the breeze Is bringing 
One sudden blrd-note, ringing 
^ 
From far away. 


Soon, set in dainty order, 
A serried golden line, 
All down the garden border 
The crocuses will shine. 
At last the Spring is sighted! 
One golden lamp is lighted 
To give the sign. 


A ll Soul*. 
[M. D. Hatch In New T o rt SmvJ 
The service was over, the church growing dim. 
Though still from a window the Western sms 
Touched the surpUced choir, as one hy one 
They passed me, singing the dosing hymn. 


And from each as they passed I caught a word, 
In the different tone of each fresh young to lea. 
And one sang "Christ,” and another “rejoice,- 
While still from another ‘‘peace’’ I heard. 


TUI the great song died In majestic bars. 
So each life, I thought, is a fragment bere 
To make some new message of goodness clear. 
TUI life’s perfect hymn shall reach the stars. 


W h y ? 
[Joeephine Puett Spoonts In the Times-Democrat.] 
Why should the careless, Idle words you utter 
Come back to tell their burden o’er and o’er. 
Above the care-crossed hours that sob and mutter— 
Above the multitude’s unceasing roar? 


Why, when the sunshine falls In floods to bless ma, 
Should aU Its sheen be shallowed by your tone 
Of unkind seeming? Why should it distress me 
That In your glance a subtle chill has grown? 


We are but friends—I do not hold you dearer— 
In your great heart I have no tenderer place; 
And yet—and yet the day grows eofter, clearer, 
When kindness trembles in your voice and Tao* 


Arnolds Integral!© . 
fM. In the Academy.) 
If I might choose, my fellow-servant said, 
And shyly turn'd her glowing cheek away, 
lf I might choose, which never till today 
Was woo'd by man nor by myself betray’d, 
I would not bo thus shamefast, thus affray’d; 
For nettlier Joy till now, nor tyrannous leva, 
Nor loneliness, did ever me so move 
But that I wish'd to live and die a maid. 


And yet, she said, I am not so dismay’d 
Bv that great mystery of married souls, 
Whereby each serves and also each controls, 
And either Is the other's light and shade, 
As that I could not bring myself to see 
The dear delight of being a part of thee. 


Siegraund’a L ove Song. 


A PA R A P II RASK, 
[W. J. Henderson In New York Times.] 
W inter storms have fled In smUe of May, 
In rapture and splendor now cometh the spring; 
Wafted with wind and wonder along his way 
Through woods and meadows that breathe and 
sing. 


Far and near is the lustrous laugh of his eye, 
Through songs of birds bls matin sings; 
Across the hazy plains and sunny sky 
Ills breath love’s witching perfume brings. 


Ills heart’s blood warms to life the early flower* 
From tilm the leaflets drink their strength; 
Beneath his wooing weapon's gentle powers 
The world grows kind through all Its length. 


That sword hath hewn the barriers In twain 
That crossed my pathway to thy heart; 
Lo! In thy need thy soul called not In vain; 
In life or death we shall not part. 


Deep In our hearts lay hid Hie blood of spring; 
Now flames It in the lip and eye; 
We two are one—Love’s chosen queen and king; 
And whoso parteth ns shall die. 


N ight in the Country. 
[Rate A. Carrington In New Orleans Picayune.] 
Oh, bird that lingers In the hush 
Of twilight as It falleth, 
Return ye now unto your nest; 
List bow your sweet mate callate! 
Oh, lowing cows haste to your fold, 
Or you will be belated — 
F.’en now the milkmaid loudly calls, 
Too long for you she has -waited I 


From yonder church the chiming bell* 
Ring for the Angelus sweet. 
And pious souls, with bended beads, 
The evening prayer repoat. 
Tbe locusts with discordant notes 
A many concert hold, 
As though the coming on of night 
Made their small hearts more beld. 


The Jasmine vine that shades the pore® 
Breaks out In sweetest scent, 
And waitings from the Illy bed 
Are arith Its odors bientt 
The low of kine and notes of birds 
Grow fainter and more faint, 
Even the tireless katydids 
Have hushed their loud complaint 


The glimmering lights begin to shine 
From many a window pane, 
Ami mothers rock their babes and sing 
A sweet good night refrain. 
To all there comes a country peace, 
The quiet of a night 
That is removed from out the world, 
FBr from the city’s sight! 


The Actor, 
[Kila Wheeler Wilcox.] 
Oh, man, with your wonderful dower, 
Oh, woman, with genius and grace, 
You can teach the whole world with your power, 
lf you are but worthy the place. 
The stage Is a force and a factor 
In moulding the thought of the day, 
lf only the heart of the actor 
Is high as the theme of the play. 


No discourse or sermon can reach us 
Through feeling to reason like you; 
No author eau stir us and teach us 
With lessons as subtle and true. 
Your words and your gestures obeying, 
We weep or rejoice with your part, 
And tee player, behind all bla playing, 
He ought to be great aa his art. 


No matter what role yon aw giving, 
No matter what skill you betray, 
The every-day life you are living 
Is certain to color the play. 
The thoughts we call secret and hidden 
Are creatures of malice, in fact, 
They steal forth unseen and unbidden, 
And permeate motive aud act. 


The groins that shines like a comet 
Fills only one part of God's plan 
If the lesson the world derives from It 
Is marred by the life of the man. 
Bs worthy your work lf yon love it; 
The king should be lit for the crown; 
Stand high as roar art, or above It, 
And maka us look np and not dows* 
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[Copyright 1891 by ?(• B. Faxon. AU rights re­ 
no rved. I 
E very one acquainted in Boston lits visit­ 
ed the Public Garden, and nearly all resi­ 
dents, as well as visitors, h a re at one tim e 
or another seen and adm ired the gorgeous 
display of tulips* and hyacinths there. 
Nearly every one is aw are th at the tulip 
and hyacinth start from a bulb. IV ii ere and 
how those bulbs are produced and brought 
to m aturity is not generally known, neither 
is the average homo gardener conversant 
w ith the hest modes of culture. A few facts 
and suggestions in this connection m ay ho 
of interest. 
The hyacinth and tu lip are perhaps tho 
best known and most generally cultivated 
of all bulbs. These and m any other kinds 
In sm aller quantities are grown chiefly in 
Holland. 
In fact the growing of these 
bulbs is practically confined to th a t coun­ 
try, as the sandy soil, added to the natural 
m oisture of the clim ate, the convenient 
m eans of irrigation aud cheap labor, place 
the Dutch beyond com petition in the pro­ 
duction of this beautiful class of flower*. 
There are nearly or auite IOO large firms 
engaged in the business, who style th em ­ 
selves bulb growers, or growers and dealers. 


th a t h e has num erous applications for hya­ 
cinths and tulips in the spring just a t the 
tim e these flowers are in the height of 
bloom. 
These would-be custom ers have taken 
th eir cue from some thoughtful neighbor 
who is reaping a rew ard from a little tim e 
and m oney expended th e previous fall, or 
have parsed through th e Puhlio Garden, 
w hich is famous for its annual displays. 
Bulbs of this character m ust be planted in 
the fail. 
Most kinds grown in H olland, including 
hyacinths and tulips, ripen in July. It takes 
from two weeks to a m onth to cure them 
ready for slupinent, so they arrive here 
from the 1st to the lo th of September, 
usually about the 1st. They m ay then be 
planted 
any 
tim e through 
September, 
October and November. 
In the out-door 
garden hyacinths m ay lie grown rn any 
sunny location where proper drainage can 
be assured. 
T he beds w here geranium s, coleus and 
other bedding plants have been growing 
through the sum m er is just tho place for 
them . 
Make th e soil mellow, and then 
raise the centre sufficiently to turn the 
water, as any pool w hich shonld chance to 
freeze would be likely to sm other the bulbs 
underneath. 
Most bulbs prefer a sandy soil, though 
they are not over-fastidious in this respect. 
W hen planting hyacinths in soil which is 
inclined to clay .it is well to drop a handful 
of sand around the bulb before covering it 
w ith earth. ThiH will usually prevent any 
possible chance of decay. 
One can suit his fancy in planting borders 
or beds. 
Mixed bulbs m ay be bought th at 
will give a variety of colors, while if one 
desires the “ribbon” effect, special m ixtures 
of separate colors m ay be obtained and 
planted according to the fancy of th e cul­ 
tivator. Tile m ost satisfactory results* are 
usuallv obtained by deep planting. 
The 
crown, or upper portion of the bulb should 
be at least four or live inches from the sur­ 
face. It is not necessary to press down the 
soli firmly as in putting out other plants. 
Tile frost of w inter will attend to th a t in 
a natural way. To get the best effects from 
the mixed colors they should not be over 
six indies apart. This m atter is, of course, 
optional. 
Atter planting the work is practically 
over, all th a t is necessary being to give the 
bed a covering of coarse straw , m anure, or 
sim ilar m aterial, upon the arrival of the 
first severe w eather. This is not, as m any 
suppose, to keep the soil from freezing or 
to protect the bulbs from the cold, but, in 
stead, to keep the soil from continually 
freezing aud thaw ing, which has a ten­ 
dency to throw the bulbs out of the ground 
and to injure their vitality. This m ulch 
need not be over two or three inches deep, 
and should bo rem oved as early as fairly 
settled w eather arrives in th e spring. The 
single varieties are, as a rule, the m ost sat­ 
isfactory. 
Probably no flower was ever m ade the 
subject of com m ercial speculation, or, more 
to such an 
ex ten t as the tulip. The history of the tulip 


CHINESE NARCISSUS GROWING IN WATER. 


as the case may lie. A friend of mine. who 
is a native of Holland, who has spent years 
in this line of trade, says that at a modest 
estimate there is *5.000,000 invested in tho 
growing and exportation of bulbs in that 
country, and that the business is constantly 
increasing. 
Most of the large firms do a wholesale 
business entirely. Their catalogues are sent 
to the various seed, plant and bulb dealers 
in all parts of the world, and should they 
chalice to receive any retail orders they are 
turned over to the nearest firm that is hand-1 correctly sneaking, gambling 
ling their bulbs. 
! Pick up any retail seedsman’s catalogue 
of bulbs and you w ill find that hyacinths 
for instance, range iii price from 5c to $1.25 
or possibly more lur a single specimen. The 
former figure represents the common varie­ 
ties usually sold in “mixtures” for out door 
planting. 
The latter price, which may 
seem fabulous, is often asked and received 
for some rare new variety which, of course, 
is supposed to possess some remarkable 
characteristic, either iii size, coloring or 
habit. 
You may rest assured that these 
high priced specimens are not ordinarily 
planted in the open ground, but instead are 
potted iii tile richest loom, and their growth 
watched with interest. 
[ The smaller Ipriee may seem a sufficient 
figure for any ordinary flower producing 
bulb. hut when we know the amount of 
tim e and labor involved, it seems incredi­ 
bly small. Our suburban market gardener 
plants the seeds of various vegetables at tile 
proper season, and in a few months the crop 
is matured and ready for marketing. 
Not so witli our bulb-growing neighbor 
•cross the water. He can plant tho seed of the 
hyacinth if lie chooses, but it will be three 
years before the bulb xvii I reach flowering 
size, and then he will have as many varie­ 
ties as he has bulbs; for the hyacinth, like 
many other members of tilt* floral kingdom, 
does not reproduce its own type or individ­ 
ual coloring from til© seed. The only way 
of perpetuating and increasing known and 
valued kinds is by a very different though 
fully as tedious a process, which is carried 
on in the following manner: 
The old bulbs which have just flowered 
•re soaked, and only such as are sound and 
perfect are selected. 
On the bottom of 
these several incisions are m ade w ith a 
sharp knife, care being exercised th a t the 
cutting is smooth and even across th e base, 
and about three-quarters of an inch deep. 


TULIPS. 


fever, or "tulipom ania,” as it was term ed, 
reads like a fairy tale of extravagant de­ 
lusion. 
D uring the latter part of the 16th and the 
early part of the 17th centuries, as m uch as 
£500 were paid for single bulbs by English 
speculators. 
A lthough this foolish m ania has long 
been seen in its true light, large prices are 
still paid for new varieties. These new 
varieties are produced by raising seedlings, 
b ut there is a singularity in tulips which 
belongs to no other flower. 
The seedlings during th e first few years 
give no clue to their ultim ate individual type 
or coloring. It usually takes four or five years 
before they bloom ; then the flowers are 
commonly w ithout any stripes or m arkings, 
the base of the cup being yellow and the 
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is to pot the bulb in sandy loam. The soil 
sh o u ld * ' pleased gently around the base, 
from winch the roots, of course, m ake their 
start. 
The soil should just cover the top of the 
crown, and should then be m oistened thor­ 
oughly, and the pots placed in a cool, dark 
closet or room until th e bulbs are well 
rooted and show signs of growth, when 
they can bo brought out into the light. The 
soil should be kept evenly moist, not w et, 
until the flowers begin to expand. 
T he odd-shaped hyacinth glasses which 
every one has seen are for growing the 
bulbs, not for holding the flowers, as many 
suppose. 
These 
are filled w ith 
water. 
Some say rain w ater is best, though I never 
could see any particular difference. 
T he bulb is then placed on top and the 
whole placed in a dark room as recom ­ 
m ended for pot culture, until the roots are 
well started. Should th e w ater become 
foul as it probably will, the bulb should be 
carefully lifted out and the glass cleansed 
and refilled w ith w ater. In putting the 
bulb back into olaco care should he taken 
not to injure th e roots. 
H yacinths are 
grown very successfully in this m anner, 
and it is a very attractive plan. 
T he principal difficulty is the way of gen­ 
eral success is th at any changes in tem ­ 
perature affect th e w ater 
quicker than 
soil, and in the event of extrem es, is likely 
to check th e grow th. H yacinths are also 
grown in clear sand and in moss in all sorts 


The bulbs are then placed in a cool, dry 
place, bottom up, and spinkled or covered 
w ith clear saud. In a 6liort tim e little bulb- 
lets or offsets will form at the edge of the 
incisions. In due tim e these are separated 
and planted. 
Tile first year they do not m ake a very 
large grow th, and tw o more years’ cultiva­ 
tion is necessary before tho bulbs reach 
flowering size, or, in other words, before 
nature gives them sufficient strength to 
push up a flower stalk. Tints it will be 
seen th a t th e plum p hyacinth bulb w hich 
we plant in our garden or window has re­ 
ceived three years’ labor and care before 
com ing into our lianas 
Tho sm all farm er 
m ust receive som ething for his w ork; the 
dealer who exports them has to m ake a 
profit; yet a Boston or New York seedsm an 
xviii sell you a good, sound hyacinth of a 
common variety for a nickel, and he has to 
have som ething to pay for his tim e and 
elaborate catalogue, too. 
The sale of H olland bulbs of all kipds is 
rapidly increasing in this country. E ng­ 
land receives the largest quantity, Ger­ 
m any next, and we come third, although 
we are already close upon tho heels of Hol­ 
land's next-door n e ig h b o re d in the m atter 
of hyacinths and tulips use nearly or quite 
as many. 
One of the principal reasons w hy bulbs 
•re not grown by every one as commonly as 
geranium s, is th e fact th a t the season of 
planting is lim ited to a very few weeks. 
W e m ust anticipate our w ants in bulb cul­ 
ture as in m any other good things of life. 
A ny seedsm an or plaot dealer will tell you 


upper portion of the petals 
salf-colored 
brown, red, purple, scarlet, or rose. 
In this condition, w hen they are grown 
from year to year, they are called breeders 
or m other tulips. It is often m any years 
before they “break.” Then if the stripes or 
m arkings are different from any know n 
kinds they are nam ed. It is tedious busi­ 
ness. this originating of new tulips, and the 
average Yankee would hardly have the 
patience to follow the m atter to the end, as 
a seedling is often IO years old before it 
establishes itself. 
There are plenty of good 
established 
species in a bew ildering variety of types, 
however, so, happily, we are not obliged to 
grow our own bulbs. So far as soil, drain­ 
age and like requirem ents are concerned, 
tulips* should be treated the same as hya­ 
cinths. The tim e of planting is the same. 
Close planting gives a better effect, though 
m any place th e bulbs six or eight inches 
apart. Four or five inches is better. The 
beds should be protected w ith a m ulch as 
already spoken of. As w ith hyacinths, the 
single flowers are considered the prettiest. 
There is no class of plants better adapted 
to window culture th an these. They are 
quite hardy, subject to few diseases, and 
insects seldom attack them . This fact, rn 
connection w ith their rare fragrance and 
beauty, should be a sufficient com m enda­ 
tion to cause them to be grown by every 
one who has a sunny window, w hether it be 
at hom e or in the office or workshop. The 
hyacinth can be grown in various attractive 
and novel ways. 
Perhaps the surest plan tor the beginner 


of vessels, according 
to tho cultivator's 
fancy, but for the inexperienced the first j 
m ethod described is the surest. 
Tulips m ay be grown in quite as m any 
ways, and every one shonld grow a few in 
the window, though, as a olass.they are per­ 
haps not quite as well adapted for forcing as 
the hyacinth. 
The little dwarf, Due Van Thol type, 
growing about five inches high, are the best 
for house culture, and em brace a great vari­ 
ety of colors and shades. These little beau­ 
ties should be m ore generally known, and 
when they are, will be thoroughly appreci­ 
ated. 
Volum es m ight bo w ritten on this subject, 
b u t the two flowers which I have spoken of 
at length are, in point of quantity grown, of 
first im oortance. 
As this is not a botanical 
or floricultural treatise, I will only speak of 
such others as are grown in quantity, and 
are of sufficient hardiness and m erit to be 
in general cultivation. In point of acreage 
on the H olland bulb farms, the Polyanthus 
Narcissus ranks third w ith hyacinths and 
tulips. 
Im m ense quantities of these are grown 
and shipped to the 
different countries 
w here other bulbs are sold. They are a 
particular favorite in England and well 
m erit 
thair popularity. 
T heir delicate 
fragrance and rare beauty com m ends them 
to every flower lover. 
In culture, both indoors and out, the 
narcissus should be treated the same as the 
h y acin th ; and, in fact, nearly all bulbs of a 
sim ilar character require this treatm ent, 
principal points in forcing being to pot the 
specimens carefully and keep them from 
too strong light u n til root grow th has fairly 
com m enced. 
In out-door treatm en t the chief essential 
is good draining and m ulching at the proper 
tim e. The depth of planting of the sm aller 
sized kinds can safely he left to any intel­ 
ligent person’s judgm ent. 
The frost has a tendency to raise or throw, 
anything of the kind out of tho ground, so, 
in fall planting, it is necessary to get 
farther below the surface than is otherwise 
advisable. 
G erm any uses two H olland bulbs which 
we know com paratively little of, in great 
quantities. The crown im perial, a flower 
so old th a t it m ay be alm ost considered out 
of date, is a particular fax'orite, and so is 
the 
am aryllis, 
a m ost beautiful flower 
w hich we do not half appreciate. 
Among other Holland-grown bulbs every 
one knows the little Dutch crocus, the 
daffodils, and the 
stately calla, w hich, 
though a native of Africa, finds a congenial 
home in 'the m oist clim ate of a far-away 
country. 
The lily of tho valley w hich some w riter 
has thoughtfully said “is as perfect an em ­ 
blem of purity, m odesty and hum ility as 
the floral world can afford," is grown ex­ 
tensively in H olland, also in G erm any and 
Prance. 
This 
little 
flower is perfectly 
hardy in any location, a fact which all may 
not be aw are of. The Homan hyacinth, a 
valuable and quite distinct type of the com­ 
m on kind, is principally grown in the south 
of France. 
There are are but three colors, white, red 
and blue. The first is quite the prettiest 
and is grown in large quantities by florists, 
especially in the vicinity of New York. It 
would be well for any one to include a few 
of these when planting other bulbs. Snow­ 
drops, 
scillas, anem ones, dahlias, ixias, 
sparaxis, tritonias, and num berless others 
are grown in greater or less quantities 
in 
this 
land 
of 
flowers. 
So 
th at 
one can im agine th a t aside from the quaint 
custom s of her people the country is an in ­ 
teresting place to visit at a season w hen 
the greatest num ber of flowers are in the 
perfection of their bloom. 
In ordinary seasons, th a t is, the last of 
May or the very first of June, annual ex­ 
hibitions are 
held at 
Am sterdam 
and 
various other points, w here a bew ildering 
show of flowers is m ade. N aturally a keen 
spirit of rivalry exists am ong the various 
growers, and in the greatest com petition iv 
is in m any cases difficult for the judges to 
render an im partial decision, as there are 
m any points to be taken into consideration, 
such as form of flowers, coloring, density, 
etc. 
Though com petition has resulted in a great 
cutting of prices during the last few years, 
there seems to be a living profit for all tho 
growers, and they seem friendly to each 
other. If you have never done it before, 
plant a few bulbs the com ing season. Y'ou 
will he well repaid. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


Loveliest that Have Ever 
Tempted Women. 


Rig Plaids, Stripes and Figures About 


Equally Popular. 


How These Handsome Goods Are Made 


Up—"Two-Piece" Suits. 


PRING woollens, de­ 
signed for "betw eeu 
seasons’ ” wear, this 
year are the loveliest 
things w hich 
ever 
tem pted woman. 
It’s not very easy to 
say w hat these new 
goods are like in gen­ 
eral terms, 
because 
they appear in such 
v ariety; big arid very 
s t r i k i n g 'p l a i d s , 
stripes which are for 
the most p art formed 
of rough boucle, or 
bourrettethreads and 
figures w ith 
rough 
cam el's-hair effects, 
seem about equally 
p o p u l a r . 
L i g h t 
w eights, soft quality, rough surfaces and 
very light colors prevail; but aside from 
these general characteristics tho greatest 
liberty of choice is afforded by the m any 
good styles. 
Dealers in dry goods recognize the fact 
th at individuality in dress is becoming more 
and more the rule am ong women, and one 
is told often concerning some choice de­ 
sign : 
"There is hut one pattern of this gown in 
each of the half dozen colors in which it is 
m ade to bo seen in the city.” 
The best idea of these new woollens m ay 
be gathered perhaps from an inspection of a 
few of the “highest 
novelties,” as the 
Frencli call them . 
In tile figured goods, cam el's-hair effects 
prevail. T hat is, the figures show a surface 
of long. rough hairs, which are usually 
dressed as though they had all been care­ 
fully brushed to one sido. W hen these are 
very long, as is often the case, the design re 
m inds one of a com et and its tail. Occa 
atonally it appears as though the spots 
of color had been put on carefully (enough 
by the artist, but that a careless hand had 
m ade smooches of them before they were 
w ell dried in. Light colors prevail bere, as 
rn all spring woollens. Thus a plain w hite 
ground of soft wool foule shows a large, 


A BA L LA D E OF EASTER. 


[Puck.] 
Whetherlt come with the bells a-ringtng 
Muffled and dull through the falUng snowe.*^ 
Or with the first taint zephyrs bringing 
Their springtime hints of the lily and rose; 
Whether it bringeth a change of clo’es 
Or a biting blizzard our bones to search. 
One thing certainly each man knows— 
Easter bringeth us all to church. 


The gray-headed sinner his psalm is singing 
(As much of the psalm as the old rogue knows), 
By his annual act of devotion clinging 
To his pleasant fib that to church he goes. 
And even the light club-window beaux 
Come down for a day from their plate-glassed 
perch, 
To stand at the portal in ogling rows— 
Easter bringeth us all to church. 


What is this miracle, sudden springing 
Up In our life of pomps and shows? 
Is it a conscience sudden stinging, 
That corraleth the heedless at Lent's gay close? 
Why should the wicked just now disclose 
A tardy fear to be left in the lurch? 
For It’s sure as It’s Just what you wouldn't sup­ 
pose— 
Easter bringeth us all to church. 


xyvoT and Ajfswrit. 
Son, the maid has a face like a rose— 
For a fairer the world you shall vainly search- - 
And an Easter bonnet from Madam Chose—. 
—why. certainly, af co wee— 
Easter bringeth us all to church. 


PRETTY KOR STRING. 


irregularly rounded figure of black, with 
the longer black threads extending in a 
m at over one edge. 
A lovely beige ground of plain soft wool 
goods, show ing a little orange in its color­ 
ing, bore sm all, olive-shaped figures of dark 
brown and orange, the latter appearing only 
in the longer surface hairs, brushed to one 
side, as in m any other cases. 
One odd and very handsom e pieceshowed 
a ground of soft black tw illed stuff, on 
which was an odd ring-shaped figure, the 
ring being w ider on one side than on the 
other, and looking as though em broidered 
in 
Queen Anne darning, the 
irregular 
stitches being of pink, or in another piece of 
yellow. Here, too, was the sam e cam el’s 
hair effects, the long pink or yellow fibres 
trailing off to one sido over the black 
ground. 
Some of the figures are very odd, alm ost 
indescribable. Thus a large oval was di­ 
vided across diagonally by an S-shapcd 
scroll, the whole figure being in rough gray 
cam el’s hair on a w hite ground. A nother 
very effective pattern showed tw o half­ 
moons, in heavy boucle 
loops, 
looking 
alm ost as though cut from astrachan cloth. 
one of black and one of w hite, and applied 
upon the gray m ixed ground. 
R ather daring applications of figures on 
figured grounds are seen in some pieces 
which have a fancy woven ground in ara­ 
besque or daniasse designs, on which are 
scattered 
large 
geom etrical 
figures in 
cam el’s hair, of black on gray, brown on 
beige. etc. 
Stripes are worn bayadere fashion again, 
th at is, horizontally Instead of vertically. 
In the lightw eight wools 
tho greatest 
variety of striped m aterials are shown. 
A 
pretty pattern was a ground work of white, 
nearly covered by narrow stripes of green or 
brown, the colored stripes varying in w idth. 
so as to give the effect of wide shaded 
stripes of color. The surfaces of thesegoods 
are rough, w ith a heavy thread of cam el’s 
h air woven in here and therew ith irregular 
flecks of gay colors. 
A soft, dark mode color shows narrow 
stripes at wide intervals, composed of only 
three heavy cam el’s h air threads, one of 
white, Math one of dull oink on eith er side. 
A cream y w hite tw illed ground shows 
stripes, each composed of bu t one heavy 
thread of cam el’s hair, so woven iii as to lie 
mostly on the surface, being held in place 
by a cross thread here and there only. This 
gives the effect of the Queen Anne darning 
again. These rough, hairy threads are in 
shades of red or brown, the dines being so 
arranged as to form shaded stripes. 
Occasionally stripes and figures are com ­ 
bined, as in a soft gray tw ill w hich bore 
very wide stripes form ed of half a dozen 
narrow er lines, very rough, of wool and 
cam el’s hair, combined with half moons of 
the same on the edges of the stripe. A very 
little of this pattern would go a long way, 
aud so plain gray m aterial is provided to be 
com bined w ith it. 
Another showed palest yellow and w hite 
stripes, in which were large oval figures in 
boucle design on a ground of very pale 
heliotrope m ixture. 
Some of th e handsom est stripes xvere n ar­ 
row, in boucle effect, alternating w ith plain 
stripes. 
In this design dull pink boucle 
stripes and Indian red plain stripes were 
very effective on a dark brownish-grav 
ground. These were designed to be made 
up bayadere fashion, the horizontal stripes 
form ing the skirt and the plain the over­ 
dress. 
"Bedford cords" is the nam e of a soft wool 
goods woven in raised stripes, like th e m a­ 
terial whose nam e it takes, w hich is a sort 
of corduroy. 
One of the handsom est of 
these com binations bas a gray-blue ground, 
on which are stripes of pale yellow, gray 
and dull red. Made up w ith gray blue this 
m akes a very handsom e gown. 
There are two new shades out this spring, 
one being a dark corn-flower blue. a cross 
between a blue and lavender, and the other 
the very pale greenish-yellow of the prim ­ 
rose. 
Both of these shades were shown 
w ith lines of rough cam el’s hair threads in 
gray, w hite or colors, on a soft, plain wool 
ground, and the last nam ed was especially 
pretty and m ost suggestively snring-like. 
A handsom e way of using these striped 
goods in combination with plain material 
i to Jiave a long princess coat of the latter, 
opening like a Russian coat on the left side 
of the front, and displaying there a skirt of 


band of the latter, stitched in two box pleats. 
is set all around tim foot of the foundation 
skirt end there are lengthwise pleats down 
the m iddle of the bark of tim skirt, seen 
only when the latter falls open. The coat 
is cut square til the neck, w ith a little 
plastron of the striped stuff, m ade double- 
breasted, with a small turned-over notched 
collar, inside of which are folds of silk, rep­ 
resenting a neckerchief, 
It is very difficult to describe the plaids, 
as the beauty of such goods depends on the 
combination of colors and the ua> in which 
they contrast or m elt into each other, and 
these things can he understood only by the 
eye. The plaids of tho season ale mostly 
very large, on Scotch designs, and show 
such combinations as gray, yellow and 
white, which is very soft and lovely: or 
dark 
gray, 
mode, 
blue 
and 
w hite; 
or black, 
tw o shades of gray, 
w hite 
and 
ox-blood 
red. 
which 
is 
very 
effective. 
Many of these plaids 
show 
boucle effects, the rough threads m aking 
checks, stripes or plaids, 
(hie effective 
plaid, very soft in tone, was of pale pink. 
yellow, gray and white, with a linoof black. 
Another showed a very indefinite plaid with 
flecks of all sort? of gay colors. A small 
check, barred off into large squares by 
camel's hair lines made a very handsom e 
pattern, especially in pale blue, gray and 
heliotrope. 


new Redfern habit for those who follow tho 
hounds. In this, the skirt, and vest are of 
dark cloth, while the coat basque is et 
bright red "pink.” in the English vernacu- 


A "TWO-riKCK” RUTT. 


A soft, plain tw ill in a plain color, barred 
off by rough hairy lilies of gray and black 
on heliotrope or black on scarlet, made a 
very striking design. 
Stripes broken up so as to make long dia­ 
mond-shaped plaids and cheeks are odd. 
Tim most stylish affatrs. however, are the 
rough Welsh suitings, now so popular in 
London. These look like homespuns, in 
loose irregular weaves, and come in very 
light beige, tan or mode mixtures, or in 
stripes with irregular flecks of color, or 
barred off into large checks by very faint 
lines of palest blue and pink. 
The following suggestions as to the mak 
jug of these gowns are given by H arper's 
Bazar: 
Tim bodices of these gowns ave deep- 
skirted 
coats, 
many 
of 
them 
siuele- 
breastod, opening over a shirt w aist of con­ 
trasting color, or w ith a rather m asculipe 
looking vest, cut low to show a shirt 
front 
above. There is 
an evident at­ 
tem pt 
to 
m ake 
skirts loss plain and 
clinging by widening them at the foot, by- 
fuller plaits at the top. and bv jabots amid 
the straight plaits at the back ; sometimes 
there is hut one jabot., and again there is one 
•ach side of the fan-pliating, and these 
double jabots may ho added to tho back of 
the coat, to fall on skirts th at are gathered 
at the back instead of being plaited. 
A dress of beige Cheviot, flecked with 
darker brown has a single-breasted coat 
which does not m eet in front; the tops are 
turned back in slight revers faced with 
apple-green velvet, and there is a low-cut 
vest of the same velvet. U nder this is wcrn 
a .silesia waist covered in front w ith green 
silk. tucked, box-plaited, and frilled like a 
shirt front, to show above the vest. 
The back forms of the coat extend to the 
end of tho very plain skirt, and the shorter 
sides form jabot-plaiting n ex t these long 
forms. A high collar of folds of green silk 
is set on the silk shirt, and a turned-over 
collar of green velvet is on the back of the 
coal. 
The m oderately large sleeves have eight, 
sm all buttons up the inside seam. 
These 
buttons im itate ivory, painted w ith a pink 
wild rose and green leaves: larger buttons 
are set on each side of the front of the coat 
hodv, aud to define the waist line in the 
back. 
, 
Among the pretty robe dresses is one of 
brown w ith jacket fronts, band for tho 
skirt, etc., of white cloth, applied on the 
brown, with the edges done in silk and gold 
em broidery. 
, 
, 
O thers show patterns of H ercules braid 
com bined with embroidery. One very h an d ­ 
some pattern dress showed a band around 
the bottom of large wheels formed of a 
spiral stripe, in cashm ere colors of cam el’s 
hair on a beige ground. D arker beige with 
brown and heliotrope w ith gray formed 
other com binations in this same design. 
Robes embroidered with gold thread and 
jewels are quito m agnificent, irid e scen t 
m etallic threads and turquoises showing 
especially well on a fine w hite wool ground. 
J e a n K in c a id. 


FASHION'S VAGARIES. 


N ew York, March 28.—There is no surer 
sign of the advent of real spring weather 
than the appearance in the park and on the 
boulevards of groups of equestriennes, and 
that sign may be looked for now th at Lent 
is happily drawing to a close, and 
the 
w anderers from the South are wending 
their hom eward way to take part in the 
w inter gayeties. 
Our American girls have been learning of 
late years th at there Is nothing so produc­ 
tive of a graceful carriage as horseback ex- 


Since the establishm ent iii I BGC of W est j 
Point M ilitary Academy, 3.184 men have re­ 
ceived diplom as from th at institution. 
The geysers of Iceland, which have be-n 
i am ong tho greatest atir.xctionsof the island, 
| arc gradually losing their force. 
It is proposed to build an open-air theatre 
a t th e Crystal Palace, london, with a Heat­ 
ing capacity for Av MV» people. 
Two Australian theatrical m anagrr* have 
bottled up in phonographs for transporta­ 
tion to the antipodes the voices of several 
Am erican actors, singers and statesm en. 
On th? farm of Levi Letterm an, near Vera 
Cruz.. I-ohicrtx county. Penn., stands a pear 
tree know n to he 150 years old. One at 
Monro**. M idi., is still older. 
Memphis has elected Col. George E. W ar­ 
ing of Newport, consulting engineer on the 
sewerage ut th at city, a t a salary of $1 per 
annum . 
The oldest inscription in Hebrew, th at cut 
in tho rock which was discovered by a boy 
w hile bathing in the pool of Siloam, has 
been cut out and carried away. It is said 
th a t the vandals broke it w hile getting it 
out, and th at a Greek of Jerusalem has 
bought tho fragm ents. 
Mrs. Clarissa Berry of Chicago, after 21 
years of search, lias found her 73-ycar-old 
husband. Herm ann Barry, at Cleveland, 
and 
im m ediately com m enced 
suit 
for 
divorce 


A 


The h at is a w hite beaver. It will he 
A ,! 
___I e l.* 
U....A J am, 
I* 
x.MiYtVx 
row*5 
A Yale (Mich J business man. whose sign 
ads ''U ndertaker and Photographer,’ is 
observed th at we have decidedly length- 
a photograph of the deceased 
ened the coat, and w ith excellent eff'1' L 
w ith every coffin he sells. 
REDFERN. 


TWO PRETTY NIGHT-GOWNS. 


Beauty and Simplicity in Which a Series 
of Tucks Are Conspicuous - Elab­ 
orate Air in Pale Rose China Silk. 
Th is night-dress (illustration No. 6), which 
is m ade of cambric, can he developed iii any 
of the m aterials described as suited for such 
garm ents. Its very sim plicity is it* beauty. | 


Six million of letters are annually torn 
and sold as old paper iii W ashington. 
It is estim ated officially that the gross 
expenses of the world's fair will reach $21,- 
500.000. 
. . . 
Mr. Disston of Pennsylvania is the posses­ 
sor of broad acres to the num ber of about 
4.000.000. w hich is equal in area to this 
State. 
A ling recently killed in Petvy, Ga., had 
three complete sets of lungs. 
Leavenworth has a curiosity in the shape 
of a black calla lily. 
Foreign exchanges report, th at a sweet- 
scentea rose of a steel-green color has been 
It is laid, both in the hack and front, in a , 
- ___ . 
seriea of tuck*.** illustrated, each one being j f ^ w i m ' P has'been nam ed the “Edison.’* 
The California Museum Association of 
hem stitched by hand until the bust line is 
reached, when, the m aterial is allowed to 
flare and the necessary fulness is gained 
The collar, which turns over, is not unlike 


This Seems to be a D eep-Laid Scheme 
[Atchison Globe.] 
_______ _______________________ _______ __ 
Never boast of the resolutions you have \ the striped material, which (a merely a 
formed until you have tried a year or so to i sham breadth set on the foundation skirt, 
prove that you can keep them. 
j the stripes running horizontally. 
A deep 


ercise, and likewise that no physician^ pre­ 
scription will brighten the eyes and rouga 
the cheeks as effectually as the m orning 
gallop in the crisp air and warm sunbeams. 
This they have learned from their English 
cousins, whose ride is as much a part of the 
day’s programme as the m orning bath and 
the evening toilette for dinner. 
From these same experienced teachers, 
too. has been learned the fact that to the 
girl w ith any pretensions to face or figure 
the riding habit may be made more charm ­ 
ing than the loveliest ball or dinner gown. 
But to attain this effect it m ust bo like tho 
clubm an’s dress suit, of a special m aterial, 
perfect in every detail and made to fit a* 
though m oulded to the figure. Such rifling 
habits have long been o re of the specialties 
of 
our 
establishm ent 
and 
this 
year 
they have been made, in some ways, 
mere 
adm irable than ever. One of tile 
latest is of light-gray cloth, w ith cutaway 
basque fastening, with one button on the 
breast, over a vest of chequered kersey. 
Gauntlet gloves and a silk h at are worn 
with this habit. 
. 
Oar second sketch gives an idea of the 


FRETTY, VERY PRETTY—NO. 6. 


a sailor one in shape, and is hem stitched 
and tucked. 
The sleeves are slightly full and have 
tucked cuffs, sufficiently large to perm it 
the hand to slip th o u g h . From under the 
collar come pale hi no ribbon ties that arc 
looped just in front, and below them are 
two other sets of ties that, confine the gown. 
Of course these have to lie removed when 
the night-dress visits the laundry, bu t as It 
is very easy to tack them to position when 


DAINTY, INDEED—NO. 7. 


it returns, there is no reason why they 
should not be used and m ade to m ake the 
gown in which one sleeps and dream s a 
som ething beautiful. 
In the spotted law ns the ribbons would, 
of course, m atch the color of t he figures, 
and where one had a num ber of such gar 
m ents the different kind of ribbons used 
would m ake a very pretty effect. 
A lthough in reality more simple to m ake 
than the gown ju st described, this one 
(illustration No. 7) has a more elaborate air. 
It Is of soft china silk, in a pale rose shade. 
aud is m ade w ith absolute simplicity, the 
fulness at the neck being gathered in and 
then allowed to fall in the usual way. It is 
the decoration which m akes the gown seem 
elaborate, and this decoration is nothing 
more than a collar of coarse openwork em ­ 
broidery, edged w ith a frill of point d'espnt 
lace. 
The cuffs correspond, tho set being in real­ 
ity just such a one as is sold for w earing 
outside one’s bodices; hut as it can lie gotten 
to fit well, it is a sim ple wav to make pretty 
a night-dress, and when its turn comes to 
fo to the laundry, th e collar and cuffs m ay 
e removed, done up separately with great 
care, and come hack looking as good as 
new. 
A broad pink ribbon comes from 
under the collar, and Is tied in long loops, 
while another one is below it.-{L adies’ 
Home Journal. 


G am bling on the Ocean. 
[Pittsburg Leader.] 
W hen a m an who is anybody but a clergy­ 
m an starts on an extended ocean voyage, 
such as a trip to Europe, if he is wise or 
knows the ropes he will carry along a 
goodly wad of Uncle Sam ’s treasury notes 
to defray "hotting” expenses. 
Everybody 
alm ost nowadays passes aw ay the tedious 
interim of ocean travel w ith an occasional 
“flyer.” and some of the subjects chosen 
for betting are most rem arkable. 
Aside from the m en who bet on the num ­ 
ber of a pilot boat com ing out from the 
land, what foot lie will place on deck first, 
or the num ber of m iles covered by each 
day’s run, there are some who arc anxious 
to bet on anything w hatever th at offers a 
chance for doubt. Stakes are sometimes 
m ade on the num ber of vessels sighted dur­ 
ing the day. the person guessing nearest the 
correct num ber securing the pool. while 
others, if they see a shin or schooner ap­ 
proaching. will bet on the num ber of sails 
she has out. 
Again, stakes will som etim es be. set up on 
the possibility of any sort of fish being 
sighted during the day. w hether a shark, 
porpoise or otherwise. 
Two men coming 
over from Europe were recently standing in , 
the forepart of th e steam er when one of 
them saw a long strip of wood lying right 
Tw ickenham , wh; 
across, the 
path 
of 
the 
spurner. 
It 
lor over do years. 


Sacram ento, offer? a |25<> prize for an in ­ 
vention to utilize th e rise and fall of the 
tides. 
A Tennessee m an has been fined $600 for 
kissing a woman three times, and he is gal­ 
lant enough to say he got off cheap. 
About tho only women in tile world who 
swing their arm s w alking are Americans. 
A New York auctioneer advertises: “For 
sale-A lam e quantity of oil paintings by 
some of the most ancient m asters of the 
day.” 
Two young men w ept to Visalia, Cal., 
lately and took out licenses to m arry the 
same girl. 
More than 10.000 regular arm y swords 
are made in C incinnati every year. They 
are supplied to tho U nited M ates arm y as 
well as to the m ilitia of the United States. 
A Nebraska com petitor in a guessing con­ 
test came w ithin one of tile exact population 
of that State as given in the census reports. 
A stern father in Keva I’aha county, 
Neb., w ith a large fam ily of girls, has 
passed the cold odict th at each beau who 
frequents his dom icile through the w inter 
m ust contribute a load of sawed stove wood. 
Mr. V anderbilt owns over 2,000,000 of 
acres of land. 
Aaron Andrews, a colored m an living four 
or five m iles from Halycondale, presents a 
phenomenon in hum an nature. H e is so 
deaf that he cannot hear the report of agrin 
discharged near him 
The loudest thunder 
is not even faintly heard by him . b u t hecan 
be com m unicated witli by th e agency of the 
hum an voice. He can’t understand any one 
except those w ith whom he is intim ately 
acquainted. 
A Snow Hill, Md., m an ate half a gallon 
of peanuts at one sitting the other day. 
It has been raining in Sum ner county. Ga., 
incessantly for 60 days. The dam age to 
farms is estim ated at $50,000. 
A woman heavily veiled visited Sher­ 
m an's grave recently and besought the 
guard to sell her some d irt from it. 
An im m ense 200-ton piece of granite 
which will dress to a pillar 6 feet in diam e­ 
ter by 45 feet long has recently Been quar­ 
ried near Petersburg. Va. 
A foreign w atchm aker has patented a 
device bv which an hour or two before a 
clock runs down the word "w ind” w ill ap­ 
pear at an opening in th e dial. 
The ponndm aster of Oakland. Cal., sold 
for $12 at an estray auction an unclaim ed 
horse. Tile anim al was subsequently iden­ 
tified as a $4000 thoroughbred trotter. 
Ingenious engineers suggest th at the ar­ 
tesian wells m ay lie developed by m eans of 
electrical appliances into a powerful and 
cheap source of alm ost unlim ited power. 
A W isconsin lady, the w ife of a secretary 
in the Brazilian w ar departm ent, has the 
som ewhat solitary distinction of betng the 
only newspaper woman in South America. 
A speculator in Oronogo, Jasper county, 
Mo., advertised him self as a “jack ” buyer, 
m eaning zinc Oro. Im agine his astonish­ 
m ent when lie had four carloads of asses 
shipped to him. 
A trouser button m anufacturer at Barm en 
advertises his willingness to pay $260 to the 
heirs of any m an who may be killed I n a 
railroad accident provided he is shown to 
have been w earing at least six of th e m anu­ 
facturer’s buttons. 
The w altz had its beginning in Germ any, 
and thence was taken to France, shortly 
after which it was introduced into England. 
Hungary was the birthplaceof the galopade 
or galop, and from Poland came th e stately 
polonaise or polaeoa and raazourka. 
A large block of wooden buildings in the 
Chinatown of Victoria. B. C., has been 
burped by order of the city council to m ake 
room for a now public m arket. 
It was 
deemed advisable to get rid of the old rook­ 
eries in this way instead of by rem oval, so 
as to avoid all danger of sickness. 
Tho 
Chinese theatre was am ong the buildings 
burned. 
Tile first colony for the settlem ent of 
Maryland arrived at the Potomac under Cal­ 
vert on March Ii, 1633. 
It is stated th at am ong the records in tho 
Tower of London, a docum ent was found 
according to which a m an was hanged iii 
the tim e of Edward I. for no other crim e 
than having been caught burning coal. 
The largest public park in the world is the 
Yellowstone. 
The Congo river is 15 m iles wide in some 
places. Steam ers often pass each other, but 
oyit of sight. 
The greatest ocean depth ever found by 
m easurem ent was iii the A tlantic 
near 
Puerto Hico, 4651 fathoms. 
A m an at Athens. Ga., owns an antiquity 
iii tin* form of a w ater bucket, hewn out of 
the soli*! rock. 
Th© Compagnie Generate des Ventures of 
Faris are about to start a paper entitled 
Paris Voiture, which will he procured by 
putting a two-sou piece In a slot in every 
cab. The paper will contain the hills of the 
theatres, a few illustrations and ti tis for the 
races. T ho purchaser will also be iusured 
during his drive. 
The largest copper m ines iii tim world are 
the Anaconda tniues in Montana. 
Japan’s first 
Parliam ent 
contains l l 
Christiana, one of whom is the presiding 
officer. 
The most expensive street car in the 
world is owned by th© Scott Electric Rail­ 
way Company of Cleveland. 
Toe oar cost 
$10,000. 
T w en ty -seven 
railroads 
term inate in 
Chicago. 
A woman once consulted a seer regarding 
aw ay to retain the affection t of lier hus­ 
band, am i this was tho advice received: 
“Get a raw piece of best sirloin steak, about 
half an inch thick. Rub w ith a central 
slice from a wild onion, salt and pepper. 
Toast over a bright coal fire on a gridiron 
which is handled only by yourself, never 
by your servants: then put a little sweet 
butter over the beef. Give him half a pound 
of this eacli m orning and do not speak 
while tie eats it.” 
An interesting curio sold at the Braytou- 
Ives sale was a flawless crystal ball. 5 57-100 
inches in diam eter. In Japan such spheres 
are objects of worship, and those 5 inches in 
diam eter ar** exceedingly rare ami costly. 
This one is flawless and sold for $2800. 
Bayonets wore invented at Bayonne in 
1670. First used in England in J 603. At 
first these had wooden handles fitting into 
the gun. but iii 161*0 the socket bayonet was 
introduced. 
Bombs were invent© i at Venlo in 158$, 
and were used ur*-t in the entice of France 
iii 1634. 
Two enterprising hom esteaders in Colo­ 
rado stole a completely furnished house the 
other day. hauling it 1 1 miles to land o. 
their own. 
Scientists have dem onstrated th at it is 
possible to change everv gas into liquid 
form. It is sim ply a question of securing 
the proper tem perature and pressure. 
A Southern genius has made out of a dry 
goods box a clock th at keeps 13 different 
tim es w ith perfect accuracy. It show ? the 
rime in Atlanta. 
S in 
Francisco. Cairo, 
Egypt; Shanghai, C hina; Paris, France; 
Quebec, Can.; Melbourne, A ustralia; City 
of Mexico; Dublin, Ire.; Berlin, Gcr.; and 
Re jus iii Italy. 
There has been sk i tin s on the Tham es ct 
en has not been possible 
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Babyland...................— . 
Bolton Pilot..................... 
Boston Medieal Journal.. 
Boston Medioal and 8 or (leal Journal 5.00 


1.00 
3.00 
1.50 
LOO 
1.60 
.25 
.60 
2.60 
6.00 


2.50 
8.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.60 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 


lr a recent fox chase at Albany. Ca., Miss 
Leila Venable of A tlanta spent seven hours 
continuously in the saddle, and was in at 
the death 


seemed impossible th at tho sharp prow 
of the steam er would not hump lute the 
slender length of tim ber, but one of the 
m en doubted it. "B et you 50 rockets [dol­ 
lars) Jack, she don’t nit." “O. K .” re­ 
sponded his com panion, sententiously, aud 
then waited. Swiftly the steamer rushed 
____ 
_P ____I k ________ 
on. and when right upon the stick the wash [ that with lenses m ade o f this glass an ob- 
tossed it lightly aside, just grazing the prow. Meet one-tweuty-thousandth of an inch in 
But it was fun. 
i diameter can be distinctly seen 


0 9 
YOU 
SUBSCRIBE 
TO A MAGAZINE, 


Weekly Story, 


- o 
* - 
News Journal? 


i r 
T O P 
D O - 
II Will P ith H I H ? 


T O 
R E A D 
The Following Offers: 


You ran Secure your Favor­ 
ite Magazine, or Weekly Story, 
or News Journal, in connection 
with The Weekly Globe, at a 
Price, for Both, that will Re­ 
duce the Cost of Tha Weekly 
Globe to 50 cents or leis a Year. 
The Portage la Paid by The 
Globe and costs yon Nothing. 
If there is Any Magazine, or 
Story, or News Journal, that 
yon Wish and yon cannot Find 
on This List, please Write to 
The Weekly Globe for its Com­ 
bination Price. 


No publication will tm sent far ten tim* than 
ens year, and ne order for a publication will bs 
accepted unless it inelndea a yaariy subscription 
to TEE WKEILY GLOBS. 
i■ I 


$ 2.60 
1.80 
845 
1.25 
1.65 
4.30 
24)6 
3.86 
1.50 
4.30 
3.80 
240 
2.10 
4.10 
515 
1.00 
3,37 
2.10 
1.85 
2.00 
1.26 
1.46 
3.00 
6.10 
6.86 
AJO 
3.50 
140 
1.75 
460 
3.$0 
leo 
3.00 
240 
240 
3.10 
2.05 
2.00 
2.00 
4.10 
2.60 
240 
2.05 
1.00 
4.10 
2.60 
1.30 
3.60 
2.00 
2.00 
3.10 
4.25 
SJO 
3.60 
2.50 
4.10 
2.30 
1.40 
2.60 
2.50 
4.50 
345 
410 
4.30 
4.30 
2.60 
1.76 
1.45 
140 
2.49 
1.65 
2.55 
1.95 
3.55 
1.55 
2.00 
3.10 
1.75 
1.25 
5.00 
1.85 
140 
340 
8.00 
5.10 
3.30 
5.10 
3.75 
3.60 
2.20 
3.50 
3.30 
1.75 


‘ 1.80 
1.80 


• 1.80 
?.30 
460 


* 3.50 
4.90 


; 1.80 
1.95 


*5.00 
1.55 
-Leo 


* £70 


* £10 
2.50 
2.60 
145 
5.00 
3.60 
1.80 
4.10 
2.40 
1.75 
240 
2.60 
3.60 
7.00 
2.55 
3.45 
240 
3.60 
3.35 
2.00 
2.56 
5.60 
2.75 
4.10 
3.00 
SOQ 
1.90 
3.10 
4.60 
3.30 
140 
2.00 
3.75 


We cannot send more than on? n u tria s to e n 
address. Orders covering mo:* thaa one 
v 
aine to one address will bs re:amid. 
Always stats with what isauo you wish /s ir 
subscription to begin. 
We do not furnish specimen copies of th sis 
Object glasses for microscopes are now 
Mblications. Address 
. 
• 
made tu G erm any of glass th at contains 
Y 
phosphoric and boracic acid. It is stated 


Christian Louder................ 
Clitia Literary Reviews 
..... 
Cleveland Weekly Pl ain d ealer...,. 
Cincinnati Weekly Timet___ 
Century Magazine— 
Christian Union — _______ 
Cottage Hearth.................. 
r... 
Cassell's Magalia* of A rt.. 
" 
Family Maputo#. . . . . . . . . 
44 
Qtiver.................... 
Conntry Gentleman— 
............. 
Christian Herald........................ . . . . . 
Conrier-Jonrnal (W tekly)................. 
Chaitanqna Young Polka Journal.. 
Decorator and Furnisher 
. 
Demorest'! Magazine,without pram. 2.00 
Donahoe's Magazine 
............ 2.00 
Domestio Monthly, with nremiuu. 1.50 
Detroit Pre# Pres! (Weekly) 
1,00 
Engineering and Mining Journal... 4 0 0 
Farm, Field and Stookman 
1,50 
Farm Journal............... i ..................... 
,50 
Fireside Companion........................... 3,00 
Floral Cabinet.......................—........... 1,25 
Folio (Musical)..................................... 1,60 
Fornsy'a Progress............................... 2.50 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated (Weekly) 4.00 
44 
“ Sunday Magazine (ITy) 2.50 
" Popular Monthly 
3.00 
Pleasant Houri (M'y).. 1.75 
400 
2.00 
.50 
2,00 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
400 
4.00 
2.00 


Forest and Stream.... 
Germantown Telegraph.............. 
Grten's Fruit Recorder.............. 
Gardner’s Monthly..................... 
Godey's Lady's Book................... 
Goldtn Argosy............................. 
Golden Days (for young people) 
Harper's Magazine 
. .......... 
Harper's Weekly.......................... 
Harper's Bazar.....................4. .. 
Harper’s Tonne People. . .......... 
Herald of Health,withont premiums 1.00 
Home and Farm ................................ ,50 
Household.............................................. 1,10 
Home Decorator................................... 2.00 
Housekeeper........................................ 1.00 
Home Journal...................................... 2.00 
Indiana Farmer................................... 1.00 
Independent........................ 
3.00 
Illustrated Companion...................... LOO 
Iowa Homestead................................... 2.00 
Irish W orld.......................................... 2.50 
Journal of Microscopy....................... LOO 
Ladies' World (no premium).................. 33 
Life (hnraorons weekly)................... 5.00 
Locomotive Engineer......................... LOO 
Louisville Weekly Conrier-Jonrnal. LOO 
Lippinoott's Magasin*....................... 3.00 
Littell’s Living Age... 
Magasin* American H istory.... 
Mining Record.............................. 
North American Review............. 
Nation.............................................. 
N. Y. Fashion Bazar..................... 
Nursery ....................................... 
N. Y. Critic.................................... 
N. Y. Ledger.................................. 
N. Y. Weekly Post 
........ 
N. Y. Weekly World................... 
N. Y. Weekly Sun....................... 
N. Y. Weekly Herald................... 
II. I , W eekly................................. 
N. Y. Sportsman........................... 
New Princeton Review................ 
New York Witness....................... 
Our Little Men and W omen-,.. 
Ohio Farmer.................................... 
Fuck (the best comic weekly) 


8.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
340 
3.QQ 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.03 
1.00 
3.00 
400 
3.00 
1.00 
1,00 
1,00 
5,00 
Phrenological Journal, without pre. 2.00 
Pansy. 
Phrenological Journal, with prom.. 
Practical Fanner................................ 
Prairie Farm er.................................... 
Peterson's Lady’s M agazine........ 
Popular Science News....................... 
Popular Science M onthly................. 
Presbyterian Review......................... 
Philadelphia Weekly Times............ 
Philadelphia Medical Times............ 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer........ 
Rideout's Magazine......................... :. 
Rural New Yorker— ....................... 
Saturday Evening P ost..................... 
Scientific American............................. 


1.00 
2.15 
2,00- 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
5.00 
3.00 
IOO 
4.00 
243 
1.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
(with snpplement) 7.00 
Sunday School Times 
her: burr's Magazine (new)........ 
Sunny Son ta.............................. 
St. Nicholas.................................. 
Saturday Night (weekly story) 
'leathern Bivouac!. ................... 
'■Jan Francisco Chronicle (weekly).. 2,00 
Spirit of the Times............................ 5.03 
The Republic (Irish-Ame:.. Boston) 2,50 


2.09 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 


Texas Siftines 
True Flag.............................................. 
Tm f, Field and Farm 
................. 
Vick'3 Floral Magazine 
.............. 
Wide A w ake.. 
, ................... 
Waverley Magazine............................ 
W atchman..................................... 
Welcome Friendi................ .. 
Yankee Blade.................................... 
Youth's Companion (new am m i)... 


4.00 
2.50 
5.00 
1.25 
2.40 
4.00 
3.00 
.50 
2.00 
2.00 
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Lf, “The Medico! Marvel of the Age.* 
' 
t h e d e c r o o t 


> > ' ' 
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s 
. 
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electro-G alvanic 


REGENERATOR 


NATURE’S OWN METHOD OF REGENERATING THE SYSTEM. procuring and SU*. 
Mining health by scientific eleetro-therapeutic action, altogether unrivaled, and yet so 
simple that anyone can apply It. 
REACHING THE VERY FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, It absolutely cures all diseases, however 
obstinate, where the nerve force Is affected, as L O ST or T A IL IN G P O W E R , frequently 
occurring in men who are otherw ise sound, N E R V O U S D E B IL IT Y , E X H A U S T IV E 
D ISC H A R G E S, W A ST IN G O F T H E P A R T S , all forms of K ID N E Y aud B L A D D E R 
D IS E ASFI, CU'. 
RLL COMPLAINTS CHARACTERIZED by H e a d a c h e , l la r k n r h e , N e rv o u sn e ss, 
N e u ra lg ia , L oss o f S leep . C o n g estio n a, P ix z in e ss and T ire d , W e a k , D ra g g in g S en- 
aatioas, are cured w ithout fail 
A R elapse is im p o ssib le. hut 
•hould accident or im prudence cause recurrence, the R E G E N E R A ­ 
T O R retains perpetual efficacy, and can be re-applied wish the sam e 
curative results a* a t first. 
EQUAL IN EVERY RESPECT TO A COSTLY BATTERY, it is prefer 
•h ie in th a t its operation la a steady, gentle current, w ithout shock, 
pain or annoyance, producing an alm ost instantaneous and perm anent 
effect, marvelous in character and well described as R c y e n c ra th e . 
THE REGENERATOR RECOMMENDS ITSELF, and hundred* of 
grateful patients praise it. A m ong these are P h ys ic ia n * ' ( l e v y yrtien, 
In te g e r* , M erch a n ts. C le rk a, M echan ics, M en o f a il vocations, 
SENT POST PAID AND SECURELY SEALED, w ith full directions 
for # 3 . Money refunded ii not precisely as here represented. Mend for I 
m « w ithout delay 
I s n ot y o u r H ealth w o rth two d o lla r s? 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS sent sealed free on application 
T H E DE C R O O T E L E C T R IC C O .. 66 Liberty St, NEW YORK, 
eow9l f8 
/^ p l SPRAY® FRUIT TREES “VINES 
I 
■ 
fjffl 
I Wormy Frost and Last Blight cf Apple. Psi*-*, Chimes, CYPCI CIRO Spraying 
I 
E * 
I Pi h i s siiil figs ta lint Dam Un mulls innasnlixU I tilling I ft ITI i if Urn nill ti t» 


V 
o 
l 
W 
P S R V E C T P R U I T A L W A Y S S E L L S A T C O O » P ft I C E S . Catalogue show - 
V*LK. —ujfc tag ah iajnnotu, rn sects to Fruita tootled free 
I.nrtre atavi* at Fruit T ree*, Vines, 
B erry r i a s t s at B ottom P rices- 
Addroau W AI. S T A H L , Quincy, Ilia. 
eow7t IU 


N ot to r B ara P o lite. 
f Judge.] 
Rho (w aiting for h im in th e ante-room )— 
And did you ask papa? 
H e—I did. 
S h e—A nd w h a t did he say? 
H e —W eally, Am y, I'd —I’d w rither n o t 
brnsw er. I—I belong to th e ch u rch , d o n ’t 
7 ’ know . 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


C R A T E F U L —C O M F O R T IN G . 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


B R E A K F A S T . 
a thorough knowledge of the natural law* 
i govern the operation* of digestion arid nutrl- 
Onn, and by a careful application of the tine prop- 
r t £ 


I of well-aelected Cocoa, Mr. Epps baa provided 
oar breakfast table* with a delicately flavored bev­ 
erage which mar save it* many heavy doctor*’ billa. 
It I* bv the Judicious use of such article* of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun­ 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us, 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point, We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a projierly nour­ 
ished frame.”—Of rd {terrier Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound ting, by Grocers, labelled thug: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homaopathic Chemists, 
L O N D O N , E N G L A N D . 
wyfimo o7 


I TEARS 
IT’S FREE! 


examine. 
Cut this sd. 
out sud send 
r a p a a a M 
B O T t i ne sod we 
Will emu ti '1 »»nh by express (ail 
charges psi*). you ess examine sud 
s.teat It tfioroogbiy.sodif you done* 
god it e^usl to soy watch retailed 
St ad o .CO, exactly se represen­ 
ted, sod fa r superior to soy 
sestet sdrertited I a paper*,aud 
worth three tm .es se much sa 
kth e watches so extsosisely 
sdvrrtieid under various 
I names st from *4.00 to 
'*10.00. VOV MHU SOI' 
PAT OSK t KST, otherwise, 
'o f t e r exam ination, je u psv the e r­ 
as - press agent 
and take the watch. 
'C m . tefuli gent’estxe,hnntinr et yle.W ARKAX- 
'T S I I* KABAT, COLB Kl.Al RD, hesiinfi.lly es- 
_ 
graved, decorated, stem-seind and stem-set, mov.nj.Dt Ie 
AK KR! I SN etvle. qett* train (1»,000 beam per hone) solid 
stetted, rlchlr jeweled, aoeurately regulated sad adjaated, and 
flatly w arranted. Order now, title ad. m ar never appear again. 
Address TUE W Alf KFN CO., M lM tapelii, Mian, 
I CURE FITS! 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time anil then have them return again. I mean 
a radical care. I have made the disease of, FITS, 
EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a liie-long 
study. 
I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
case*. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my Infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. 
H. G. ROOT, JI. C., 183 Pearl #t.,N.Y. 


WEAK MEN CURED 
NO ELECTRIC NONSENSE. 
N O S T O M A C H D R U G G IN G . 
Send at once for sealed directions FREE of The 
Common Sense Home Cure, for all weakness of men. 
A certain permanent cure for nervous debility, lost 
manhood and varicocele. Complete cure gua ran iced. 
We furnish the best of references- Address ALBION 
PHARMACY CO., Lodi Box 69, ALBION, MICH. 
eow26t mh31 


D A Y A N D O U T F I T 
■GENTS 
WASTE! 
EVERYWHERE. 
Grandest Money-making busi­ 
ness ever offered. .4. A.o ld e n 
H a r v e s t for the 
next 
a 
n io n l Ila. A Brand New Ar­ 
ticle. Everyone buys. Si? 5 per 
month Salary and Expenses to 
Also te a m 
■ .. I 
Sample case 
of good* and full particulars f r e e . Don’t fail 
to write today. 
Address S ta n d a r d S ilv e r 
B o s to n . M ass. 
m U * t f ! 7 


competent men. 
furnished fr e e . 


CONSUMPTION. 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by 
ll* use thousand* of cases of the wore! kind and of 
long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is 
my faith in it* efficacy tnat I will send two bottles 
FREE, with VALUABLE TREATISE on tills disease 
to any sufferer who will send me their express aud' 
P. 0. address. 
O’.▲ .S lo cu m , M .C ., 1 8 1 P e a r l Sit.. N . Y . 
___________________________________ wyly s6 
Manhood Restored 
A victim of youthful imprudence causing Pre 
tuatara Decay. Nervous Debility, Lost Manhoo< 
Ae., hsvingtried in vain every known remedy,ha* 
discovered a simple means of self-cur*, which h 
will send fre e to his fellow-sufferers. Address, J 
IU REEVES. Bot 3290, New York. 
wy41t n!8 
AGENTS! 
EVERY AGENT who want* to know what to sell, 
and how to make the most money in his business, 
must read the A G E N T S ’ J O U R N A L . It 
contain* articles on canvassing aud business topics, 
advertisements of agents' goods of all kinds, The 
L atest N oveltibs. 
Every number is worth many 
times the year’s subscription, 60 cents. Sample copy 
for sump. 
AGENTS^ JOURNAL, 30 Bromtield 
street. Boston. 
wytf my l l 
WEAKM i l M k'H 
f/L 'v »n£ 
Sealed Treali*e, Explaining 
. . A ® , ’ new and perfect HOME 
V m n U g n C U R E , for I Agit or Falling Man- 
k # l K U f l V hood, Nervous Debility, Lack of 
Vigor ana Development. Prematura Decline, 
Functional Disorders, Ii la ne v Diseases, etc. 
Aigrets SS. KASSICK CC.. 19 far! Place, Hew Tori- 
_______________________________w-y9rn aul6 
TO WEAK RS EW 


Bisque of Lobster, Baked r’ish, Curry of 
Mutton and Other Dishes. 
V At the demonstration lesson of the Boston 
Cooking School. 174 Tremont st., last week, 
the course conofisted of bisque of lobster, 
baked fish sri th oysters, curry of mutton, po­ 
tato fritters, dee croquettes with jelly, and 
chocolate pudding. 
Bisque of Lobster—Remove the meat of 
3 pounds of lobster from the shell and cut 
the tenderest of the meat in dice, chop the 
rest of the meat and put it into a stewpan 
with the bones of the body, I pint white 
stock or water,I slice of onion and I sprig of 
parsley, 2 tablespoonfuls of salt. I saltspoon- 
ful of white pepper and a few grains of cay­ 
enne. Himmer half an hour. adding enough 
water to keep I pint of liquid: strain and 
thicken with I tablespoonful butter and 2 
of cornstarch cooked together: add I quart 
hot m ilk and color with the coral rubbed to 
a paste, with I tablespoonful butter; add 
the lobster dice, boil up and serve. 
To open a lobster, first remove the small 
claws, then the larger on es; break the tail 
from the body of the lobster: from the tail 
remove the intestinal vein, which runs the 
entire length of the tail. The greenish part 
of the lobster is the liver,which is especially 
good. 
In the large claws will generally be found 
some fat clinging to the sides of the shell, 
This fat is very sweet and should be saved. 
For tile bisque cook the bones as in m ak­ 
ing a soup of meat. 
In breaking the bones apart hold them 
over a bowl, that none of the liquor need 
be last. 
The tough parts of the claws are to be 
boiled with the bones. The tender parts 
are saved to be used in the soup. I>o not 
chop the tender parts in a bowl, nut with a 
knife cut them in dice. 
Add parsley, onion, salt, pepper to the 
boiling bones. 
Baked fish, with oysters—Remove skin, 
head and bones from a 3-pound haddock. 
Rub well with salt and lemon juice, lay one- 
half on a greased baking sheet and cover 
thickly with oysters cleaned and dipped in 
seasoned and buttered 
cracker crumbs. 
Lay on the other half of the fish, brash with 
beaten egg, cover with seasoned and but­ 
tered crumbs and bake three-quarter of an 
hour, serve with 
Hollandaise sauce—Cream Vs cup butter, 
add 2 yolks of eggs and beat well, then add 
juice of Vs lemon, I saltepoonful salt and a 
few grains of cayenne. Just before serving 
add slowly Mi cup boiling water and cook 
over hot water till slightly thick. 
I 
To prepare oysters for cooking in any way, 
; place in a strainer, pour over them one- 
third cup of water to one pint of oysters, 
and remove from strainer with the fingers. 
If you have no regular baking sheet to lay 
the fish upon; lay strips of clean cotton 
cloth under the fish, which will keep it from 
breaking when it is taken from the pan. 
Lift by the strips from the pan. 
Curry of Mutton—Cook I onion cut fine, in 
1 heaping tablespoon butter till yellow; add 
2 pounds lean mutton, cut in small pieces, 
and when slightly brown, cover and let it 
cook half-hour; add 2 teaspoons curry pow­ 
der. I teaspoon salt. I saltpoou pepper and 
1 tablespoon dour, wet with one-third cup 
cold water; add I cup of stewed 
and 
strained tomato and simmer till tender. 
Just before serving add I heaping table­ 
spoon grated cocoanut and serve 
with 
boiled rice. 
Mutton, lamb or veal are better for a 
curry than beef is. because this process of 
cooking toughens the beef. 
Rice croquettes with jelly—Cover I cup 
well-washea rice with two cups boiling1 
water, add Vs teaspoonful salt and steam 
till tender. Make I cup thick cream sauce, 
with I tablespoonful butter and 2 table­ 
spoonfuls dour, I saltspoonful salt and I 
c u d hot milk, add the beaten y o lk o f I egg 
and the rice; cool, shape, roll in crumbs, in 
egg and crumbs and fry iii hot lard. Serve 
with jelly. 
Dilute the eggs with two tablespoonfuls 
of water. This is better for rolling the 
croquettes than the egg without the water. 
Potato fritters—To 2 cups warm mashed 
potatoes add 2 tablespoonfuls cream and 
2 tablespoonfuls wine, I teaspoonful salt, 
a slight grating nutmeg and a few grains 
cayenne; acid 3 eggs and 2 yolks well beaten 
and beat till cool; add Vt cup Hour and 
drop by the spoonful into hot lard. Fry 
light colored aud drain on paper. 
Chocolate Pudding—Rub 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter to a cream, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
Hour and pour on slowly I V3 cups bot milk. 
Melt 3 oz. grated chocolate with 3 table­ 
spoonfuls sugar aud 3 tablespoonfuls hot 
water. Put the first mixture on to boil in a 
double boiler, add the chocolate and cook 8 
minutes. 
Remove from tho tiro, add the 
beaten yolks of C eggs and set away to cool. 
Half hour before 
serving add the well- 
beaten whites and hake in a buttered dish 
about Va hour. Serve with I cup cream, 
sweetened with 2 tablespoonfuls powdered 
sugar aud beaten till thick with the Dover 
beater. 
In measuring butter let it round as the 
spoon curves. 
Always cream butter with a 
wooden or a silver spoon, as an iron spoon 
discolors it. Set away tho whites of the 
eggs where they will be cold. The colder 
they are the better they can be beaten. 


Buff erin? from thee pets of youthful errors, early 
docxy, vt ostia* weak near, lost manhood, etc.. I v.-lTl 
Betel a Taluatle treatise (sealed) containing full 


SELL MUSIC 
Woodward’* Musical 


partleuiar* lor home cure. I MFE of eiuu-ge. 
A 
splat, did medical w ert should Lu ret,! by cr ary 
man rho Is a-rrouB and de 11 it ated. Ad'irene. 
P r o f. IL C . FOW L ,£ .£ £ « M o o u u * c C o im . 
wylyr alo 


W e w ill p a y a 
lib e r a l S a la ry to 
A a c u t e 
w h o 
w ill 
take 
subscribers for 
-■ ----- - 
Monthly. Send four cents. 
an a receive sample copy tty It fire complete piece t of 
latest vocal mid instrumental J(otic. A ild r- s s 
W O O D W A i t D a JI I S I CA I- M O N T H * 
A**, a 4 Z B r o a d w a y , N ew Y o rk . 
___ ______ sort* mhSl 
! aaiW omcn'•»" 
ty cur© ti. cm tots ex 
__________ 
of P at;of Yi.aLtj, l.o*t 
JUakMdhorny ouOitu.error.. 
quie.iy bl bo.ar, Bf p. 
»*A aa All I'riia t* IM.rase. »<-nt free (««dtU> 
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Both the method and results 'when 
Syrup of Figs 13 taken; it is pleasant 
and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels, cleanses the sys­ 
tem effectually, dispels colds, head­ 
aches and fevers aud cures habitual 
constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the 
only remedy of its hind ever pro­ 
duced, pleasing to the taste and ac­ 
ceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly bcncLcial in its 
effects, prepared only from tho most 
healthy aud agreeeblcsubstances', its 
many excellent qualities commend it 
to ail and have made it the most 
popular remedy known. 
Syrup of Figs is for sale In 50c 
and SI bottles by all leading drug­ 
gists. 
Any reliable druggist who 
in ny not have it *>n band w>!l pro­ 
cure it prnm pjy for any oho who 
tv■bk; a to try it. 
Do net accept any 
substitute. 
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BM AHT “BOYS- AND GIRLS 


Who W rite for The Globe. 


W I L H E L M . 


By L. 0. DU BOSE, 


Winner of the First Prize In The Weekly 


Globe’s Prize Story Contest. 


through her tears she said softly—thinking 
of his favorite song, "I think with him it 
was only 'Helm gang.’ ” 
[THU END.] 


A BOY W IT H A LONG M EM ORY. 


How shall I describe him? Tills brave 
little lad of whom I am going to tell you? 
As the typical German, with fearless blue 
eyes, rosy cheeks and sturdy legs? 
Ah.no! 
For not— 
"Ruddy and white and strong on his 
legs,’* etc., was Wilhelm, but pale and 
sickly, with eyes timid and wistful, instead 
of merry and fearless, and legs—poor little 
legs and 
back—both 
sadly 
drawn aud 
crooked. 
In spite of this deformity, however, w e— 
that is, myself and eight young cousins— 
learned one summer to love W ilhelm very 
dearly. 
And this is how it came about: Spending 
a few months at a quiet little seaside town 
brought us in contact with this child—for 
he was scarcely 14. Our interest in him 
dated from the day Jack found him seated 
on the rocks, and looking over the sea with 
eyes dimmed by the tears that welled over 
and rolled slowly, heedlessly, down his 
cheeks. 
Something in this silent, passionless grief 
touched Jack to the quick, and presently, 
with his head resting on Jack’s shoulder. 
W ilhelm, in a voice made pathetic by sobs 
and broken English, was telling how' the 
"mudder” and the "fader” had died of 
fever on the voyage from Germany to 
America, leaving their only child alone in 
a foreign land—and, "Oh! I vants mein 
mudder!” He ended with a sudden wail of 
anguish, and unconsciously intensified the 
yearning cry by stretching torth his arms as 
if to recover the longed-for nether. 
Jack, despite his IO years, found the tears 
running down his own face when W ilhelm 
withdrew his arms, and, burying his face 
in them, sobbed despairingly, "She will 
nefer. noter come back to me. Mein mud­ 
der. oh! mein mudder!” 


After this little episode W ilhelm never 
lacked love or attention, and when it was 
discovered that he possessed a, voice of won­ 
derful strength and 
sweetness—his sole 
charm, but an irresistible one. neverthe­ 
less—Jack even went so far as to persuade 
his mother to promise that our little pro­ 
tege should return with us to the city and 
improve this gift. 
For all this kindness W ilhelm was very 
grateful in his gentle, quiet fashion, but it 
did not suffice to drive the wistfulness from 
his eyes, and we often found him sobbing 
for the dead "mudder,” or suffering with 
“heim weli” for the dear "faderland.” His 
tnree passions were mother, music and Ger­ 
many. 
Some times on quiet m oonlight 
nights, the sea a shining sheet in the dis­ 
tance, we would gather on the piazza, and 
W ilhelm stealing timidly to my aunt’s side, 
his great eyes brimming with tears, would 
commence telling about bis mother, and 
now and then breaking off into pathetic 
little German song! that caused the tears to 
overfloor their reservoirs, and Aunt Mar­ 
garet's ever sympathetic heart to go out 
with agush of warm, motherly love, for that 
sorrowful, forloni little being. 
Altogether, during a three m onths’ ac­ 
quaintance, we found him to be an odd, but 
lovable charaeter-peculiarly tender, sensi­ 
tive and susceptible. 
One warm, bright day, Jack, being an ex­ 
cellent rower, procured a boat, aud as a great 
treat, condescendingly invited bis sisters 
and myself to join him in exam ining what 
had long been an object of great curiosity 
to him—a small group ofarocks lying far out 
in the sea. At low tide these rocks lay 
"high and dry” on a tiny island of land, hut 
at high tide were completely covered with 
water. 
Wilhelm refused to accompany us. 
Ho 
was a perfect coward where w ater was con­ 
cerned — always associating 
it with his 
parents’ burial. 
As we stepped into the boat with faces 
aglow with delight at the charming novelty 
of our exploit, Wilhelm from his perch on a 
neighboring crag looked gloomily down 
upon us. 
“You will not long be gone?” ho called 
out anxiously. I haf hear Meester Marsch 
sav how we will haf one storm this day.” 
Jack glanced at the sky, picked up the 
oars with a laugh, and saying reassuringly, 
"Don’t fret, ‘Billy, boy.’ w e’ll turn up all 
right in a little while,” pushed off with 
easy, rapid strokes. 
"It’s a great pity he’s such a coward.” he 
added presently. "I’m awfully fond of tho 
little chap, but this fault comes near 
counter-balancing his virtues. He hasn’t a 
spark of bravery in him.” 


Three hours later we were poking into 
the mysteries of the little cave beneath the 
rocks, when Jack, with a white, scared face, 
dashed in, shouting at the top of his lungs, 
“Girls, girls, the boat's gone, the tide's ris­ 
ing, and a storm’s coming u p!” ending this 
terrible announcement by a tragic groan. 
His sisters laughed unconcernedly, think­ 
ing he meant to frighten us, but his face 
told the truth too plainly, and running past 
him to the entrance ot the cave, I saw' his 
words confirmed. The sight sent au irre­ 
pressible scream to my lips that was soon 
echoed by the others who had followed. 
The boat was dr.ftipg "slowly but surely" 
far out of reach as well as sight. The tiny 
ring of sand around the rocks w as narrow­ 
ing alarmingly, and the sky growing fright­ 
fully inky. 
The horror of the situation struck us 
dumb for a moment, till Jack said shortly, 
"The water won’t cover these rocks for 
some time yet. You’d better climb up.” 
This was not a difficult task, and finally on 
top we looked about for some means of sig­ 
nalling, but in vain. We could not even 
shout, for our voices could never have been 
heard above the combined roar of wind and 
water. 
£ 
“This all from my carelessness,” Jack 
said, in a voice of dogged despair. "I sup­ 
pose I fastened the boat insecurely and the 
rising tide swept it off. I don’t mind it so 
much for myself, but, oh, girls, you aud 
mother!” His voice broke suddenly, and at 
their mother’s name the two younger girls 
began to sob hysterically. 
‘There, there, dearies, don’t cry. Perhaps 
it isn’t so dreadful after all. We must 
wait.” comforted Meg, her voice sweet and 
truthful despite the misery in her face. 
“ Wait! Wait for what? 
Death?” shiv­ 
ered Kate, looking into the depths of the 
water that crept steadily up the sides of the 
rock. Just then, when we were growing 
sick with despair, a boat shot off from Hie 
shore. After what seemed iiours of watch­ 
ing and waiting, it drove alongside the 
rocks, and Wilhelm—yes, W ilhelm —pale 
and utterly exhausted, crawled out and fell 
a victim to our kisses and caresses, I am 
not sure that Jack tvas not guilty of such 
effeminate effusions. 
There wa* not a moment to lose, but, after 
we girls were all in the boat—a very small, 
unsafe affair—Jack aud W ilhelm still lin­ 
gered on the rock, talking excitedly. 
“It can’t be done,” Jack was saying. 
“Nine persons in that rotten boat is an 
awful risk, but ten is out of the question. 
I’ll try and swim it.” But Wilhelm caught 
his hand impetuously. Baying pleadingly: 
"Och! but > on liefer can do it. You will let 
me stay behind, and yon will take the 
frauleins back.” Jack shook Iris head deci­ 
sively. but Wilhelm went on eagerly: 
"I 
will 
not 
mind 
if 
you 
hat 
not 
the 
time 
to 
come 
back. 
I 
haf 
no 
fader, no mudder, no peoples to luff like 
you, und you haf done much for me—you 
vill let me this one thing do for you? I haf 
once hear the fader say: ‘Wilhelm is of no 
account. 
He vill nefer anything hut a 
burden be.' I vill be no burden this one 
time, and the fader vill be pleased—fery 
pleased, lf yon come riot back I vill not 
m ind.” he added again, looking up with 
eloquent, beseeching eye*. 
H is'ovehad overcome his cowardice. I 
sav. Jack put his arms about the small, 
crooked figure one mutant, and (lie next Lie 
was iii tile boat, and Wilhelm was alone on 
the rocks. 
We waved our hands to him, calling out: 
"Don’t be frightened,W il,darling; we’ll send 
back for you very quickly," and he smiled 
and nodded, though his eyes were full of 
tears. Oh! that long, terrible struggle to 
reach the snore in safety! When almost 
there. Jack said with a half sob: “Oh! 
I girls 
pray; 
pray 
that 
I 
may 
reach 
I Wffhelrn 
in 
time." 
And 
we 
did 
pray 
with 
our 
whole 
fervent 
• heart! 
Suddenly everything strew dark, 
i ud in the m dst of a terrible rearing v.-« 
heard shouts from th * sin-iv. A great wad 
ct water came sweeping towards us- almost 
onus. The next moment it swerved to tho 
right—rushing on in che direction of the 
rocks—and Wilhelm! It was all over with 
him, but we were saved. 
Jack, utterly unnerved, dropped his head 
on his mother’s shoulder ana sobbed bro­ 
kenly, “Oh I 
W ilhelm, Wilhelm I” 
But 


W allace Chapman of Kansas City Can 
R ecite P oetry and Stories. 
Wallace Chapman of Kansas City is 8 
years of age, and the manner in which he 
recites poetry and sings songs is wonderful, 
says a Kansas City newspaper. 
Ho cannot read, and only knows his alphas 
bet as it comes in a string of 26 verses, hut 
he knows nearly all of the 1891 Chatterbox, 
and recites it off like an amateur elocution­ 
ist- -with a rush and scramble. The boy 
comes from a good family, one that has had 
more than ono very strong intellect in it. 


BONES AND PHOSPHATES, 


Composition, Value and Use 
of Bones. 


His granduncle was Alexander Campbell, 
the famous divine whose name is known m 
every Christian 
household: 
indeed, 
it 
seems that it is from that source that the 
boy gets his wonderfully retentive memory. 
It is related that Rev. Alexander Campbell 
once memorized 14 chapters of the Bible in 
a few hours, for a prize offered by his father. 
At the same tim e his sister. Miss Camp­ 
bell, learned nearly a dozen chapters, and 
another sister memorized more than 13. 
The man who subsequently became known 
the world over won the prize. 
Many songs and stories were taught tho 
boy, and he learned them without an ap- 
f(arent effort. He recited them w hile play- 
ng with his blocks or wheeling his little 
wagon. Although a stanch Democrat, lie 
heard some ono singing the chorus "John 
Brown’s Body,” ana it struck his fancy so 
much that be sings it daily at tho top of his 
voice. 
Master W allace is of average size, with a 
remarkably long head covered with a per­ 
fect crown of goldeu.hair. He is a serious­ 
faced little fellow, with large blue eyes. 
He is not as serious ns he looks, how­ 
ever. for 
he 
w ill 
laugh 
as 
heartily 
as 
any 
youngster 
when 
he 
feels 
funny. When seen at his home by a re­ 
porter be was anxiously endeavoring to 
quiet his baby sister’s cries bv the stirring 
nut somewhat inappropriate air of “.John 
Brown’s Body,” whose soul goes marching 
on. Mr. Chapman read one of the boy's 
favorite poems, purposely making m istakes 
— for example, pronouncing “pale” for 
"pall.” 
"No, papa, that’s not right,” said the boy, 
and half a dozen similar trials brought out 
the same objection, suggested by his acute 
ear and peculiar mind. 


SOME CURIOUS W A TC H E S. 


H ow C rom well, Milton and G eorge III. 
T old the Hour. 
N THE the tim e of 
Queen 
E l i z a b e t h 
watches 
were 
sus­ 
pended 
around the 
necks of their wear­ 
ers or 
attached to 
bracelets, and for this 
purpose 
they were 
made in the shape of 
crosses and 
various 
other suitable forms. 
Many of 
the early 
timepieces, however, 
were much too large 
and heavy to be worn 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S in this manner, and 
watch. 
were,in fact, intended 
to bo placed on pri­ 
vate altars, such as were to be found in 
most of the noble houses of the day. 
A large number of the earlier watches 
were of an oval sh ape. though some resem­ 
ble those of the present day. The poet Mil­ 
ton’s watch—upon the face of which his 
name in full is engraved thus, ioanni mil- 
toni, 1631—may be seen in the British 
Museum, as w ell as two said to belong to 
Oliver Cromwell. The illustration is oho 
of these. 
Tho case, which is made of 
silver, is ornamented at the top with the 
Protector’s initials, "O. C.” and at the bot­ 
tom is a representation of a curved sword, 
which doubtless is intended to denote that 
the owner belonged to the army. There are 
many old-fashioned timepieces in the same 
collection. 
Most of these were made during the 17th 
century, and are in the form of skulls, 
crosses, bells and various fruits. 
There 


GERMAN BOOK-SHAPED WATCH. 


also 
is 
a very curious German book­ 
shaped 
watch 
made 
about 
the 
year 
1680. 
It is made of silver and when 
closed resembles a tiny book with the 
cover beautifully ornamented, as was the 
fashion in those days. W hen opened the 
face of the watch is disclosed, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which repre­ 
sents the exact size of this strange watch. 
Among other peculiar watches in this col­ 
lection is one that was made in France 
between the years 1620 and 1630. It is iu 
the form of a clog, resting. A little catch 
under the forepaws of the dog secures the 
outer case, aud so we are not permitted to 
have a glimpse at the face of this curious 
watch; t>ut if you look at tho illustration 
you will be able to form some idea of its 
peculiar shape- 
King George III, was on one occasion 
Presented with a remarkable watch as a 
irthday present. 
It was less than 
an 
inch in diameter, weighed no more than 
a sixpence and repeated the hours, quarters 
and 
even 
the 
half-quarters. 
This 
beautiful 
timepiece 
was 
designed aud 
made by a watchmaker named Arnold: 
and it is related that the King was so 
delighted with tile gift that lie sent in re­ 
turn a note of thanks and a sum of duo 
guineas. It is said that the clever workman 
was afterward offered more than a thousand 
pounds by the Emperor of Russia for a du­ 
plicate of tile little m arvel: but he refused 
to make another even for that large sum pf 
money. 
Another very small watch was formerly 
the property of King George III, It is set in 
a ring and the dial, which is about the size 
of a sixpence, is surrounded with very small 
diamonds, with a large diamond on each 
side. It is of exouisite workmanship and 
must have cost a large sum of money. 
Borne curious watches were made many 
years ago for enabling a person to tell the 
time during the night bv merely feeling the 
face of the watch. 
These were called 
“touch watches,” and had only one hand, 
with raised pins at each hour, so that a per­ 
son could feel the time at night. 


Facts About the Internal Revenue. 
[Gath in Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
To collect the internal revenue costs in 
gross, mainly for salaries, about S4,250,600 
a year. You might suppose that the distill­ 
ing of fruits, say apples, peaches and grapes, 
woald amount to a good deal, but the in­ 
ternal revenue received only about $1,333,- 
OOO from those source;, and iron) grain dis­ 
tillations it received over $75,000,030. 
The government taxes retail liquor deal­ 
ers, and from thorn we received $4,500,000, 
aud nearly $500,000 more from wholesale 
liquor dealers. There is a tax amounting to 
hardly £5000 upon the manufacturers of 
stills ana worms. Tobacco cuts the aggre­ 
gate figure of about $34,000,000 per annum 
as compared to alcohol at $82,000,000. 
The cigartnakers within our country pay 
I the government over $12,000,000 a year: 
j the tobacco dealers in the chewing and 
I smoking departments pay some §20,000,- 
, OOO; snuff nays §750,000 and cigarettes 
over $ 1,000,0')'.i. 
Cigarette (Consumption 
increased the mere tax in that department 
j about $41,000 hist year. 


In southern Oregon there is a forest 16,000 
miles in exteut, with an estimated amount 
of merchantable timber of 400,000.000,QOO 
feet. 
At $10 per 1000 feet the proceeds 
would pay our national debt twice over. 


Charleston Phosphate a Substitute for 


Bones—Cheap Fertilizers. 


Superphosphates 
Prepared 
Without 
Acids—Information About Phosphates. 


[WRITTEN FOR THE WEEKLY GLOBE.] 
Previous to the year 1770 it is difficult to 
find any record of the use of bones for agri­ 
cultural purpoeee. In 1740 their value tor a 
top dressing for grass lands was accident­ 
ally discovered at Sheffield, Eng,, where a 
heap of bone shavings, scrapings, etc., was 
buried in a field with marvellous results. 
The mechanical division of bonos in their 
raw state was so difficult and costly that it 
precluded their use for agricultural pur­ 
poses in any other form than crushed. 
Liebig, some 50 years ago, found that the 
application of sulphuric acid to bones re­ 
duced them to abner state of division than 
could be dope by any then known mechani­ 
cal means. This application is often called 
dissolving bones in acid. 
There is no clear 
solution. It is a mere breaking up, it is a 
softening, pap-forming process, and bone in 
this state would more appropriately be called 
bone pap. 
The bone is merely so far re­ 
duced that, when rubbed between the thumb 
and finger, no grit is felt. Bone cannot all 
dissolve, for the sulphuric acid, when added 
rightly, unites with the lim e of carbonate 
and phosphate, and forms insoluble sul­ 
phate of lim e or plaster. 
It is this 
which gives the grayish white look to the 
bone porridge. At the present tim e com­ 
paratively few bones are used for fertilizing 
purposes: phosphate 
rock, 
phosphorite, 
apatite, coprolite.* and phosphatic slag have 
been substituted, generally, in place of 
bones in manufactured superphosphates 
and commercial fertilizers. Originally, it 
was impossible to get raw bones ground fine 
by machinery, but that difficulty does not 
exist wiih phosphate rock, phosphorite, 
apatite, coprolites and phosphatic slag, as 
they are all easily reduced to an impalpable 
powder at a low cost, with the present ma­ 
chinery now in use. 
In sayingdhat phosphoric acid is insoluble, 
it is meant that it is insoluble in distilled 
water. Water which contains carbonic acid, 
ammonia or common salt (and all water 
contains one or more of these), has the 
power of liberating the phosphoric acid 
from its base lime and rendering it avail­ 
able to roots. The action is slow, but it is 
sufficient, and it is more rapid the finer the 
pulverization of the phosphate. 
But we are not confined to the use of sul­ 
phuric acid, or the slower ODerations of 
nature, to render the phosphoric acid in 
phosphate of lime immediately available 
for crops. It has long been known that 
fermenting manure or fermented peat, with 
phosphate of lime in powder scattered 
through it, would render the phosphoric 
acid available. 
This certainly is a better, as well as a 
cheaper, way for the farmer to procure solu­ 
ble phosphoric acid, than to get it in phos­ 
phate of lim e treated with sulphuric acid, 
at four tim es its first cost, and the expenses 
of transportation doubled. 
Bones consist of an earthy tissue of fine 
cells, in which an organic substance, called 
gelatine, is enclosed. The gelatine contains 
a great abundance of nitrogen, and readily 
purifies when moistened with water and 
left standing in the air. In this way, the 
nitrogen becomes fit for the nourishment of 
plants, and causes an extrem ely rapid and 
vigorous vegetation. The 
forcing power 
that finely-powdered bone dust exercises 
upon vegetable growth is owing to the 
gelatine it contains. 
Gelatine does not take on the putrefactive 
fermentation when air and moisture are ex­ 
cluded. The earthy constituent of bones is 
composed principally of phosphate of lime, 
which in like manner exerts an exceedingly 
beneficial influence upon the growth of 
plants, and is very favorable to the devel- 
opoment and formation of the seed. 
Hence the abundant produce of healthy 
grain after dressing with bono dust. 
Besides this substance, bones contain car­ 
bonate of lime, and slso. for the most part, 
some fat. Both of these substances, how­ 
ever, may be disregarded in forming a 
decision upon the manuring properties of 
bone. 
Hence bones are to be regarded as stem 
and leaf formers, or as root, seed or grain 
formers. 
If both purposes are sought, theu the 
entire bone must be used; if only root ana 
grain growing is intended, theu the phos­ 
phate of lime is to be regarded. 
Bones are. therefore, to be studied, first, 
as entire; second, as deprived of a portion 
of their gelatine; and third, as deprived of 
all of their animal parts. As entire bone 
there are raw bones, butchers’ bones, and 
such as are usually thrown aside as useless 
or to the dogs after the meat has been 
cooked and removed for the family. Their 
composifion may be stated as follows: 
Parts. 
Moisture................................................................ 12 
Fat................................................................... 8 
Gelatine............................................................SO 
Phosphate of lime.............................................................44 
Carbonate of lime............................................................ 3 
Magnesia....................................................................................0.625 
Soda...................................................................1.625 
Alkaline chlorides and sulphates.......................... 760 


Total No. parts............................................IOO. 


No practical use can be made of bones 
until they are crushed into very small bits, 
even of half-inch size, and called half-inch 
bones, are now rarely used. Bones should 
be ground as fine as meal; tho finer the 
better. In this state a pile of meat, if moist­ 
ened, soon heats, fermentation sets in and 
the gelatine evolves from 4 to 6 per cent. of 
its weight aa pure ammonia. This fermenta­ 
tion has its value if excited in bono meal 
before using it as a manure. If ammonia 
escapes, which is easily known by the 
sm ell, this valuable elem ent can be re­ 
tained by sprinkling the pile with a few 
pounds of plaster. 
lf it were easy to reduce bones in their 
entire state to powder, the animal part 
could be easily retained; but however per­ 
fectly this process may be effected, still the 
amount of raw or entire bones w ill be al­ 
ways very small compared with bones from 
which a portion of the animal matter has 
been removed. 


D o n e D e p r iv e d o f a P a r t o f I ts G ela ­ 
tin e . 
This is effected by a continued and long 
boiling in the open air, skim ming off tile 
fat and gelatine as they aris6 to the surface 
of the water; or better, by steaming under 
a pressure of four or five pounds to the inch, 
by which the gelatine is removed and may 
be extracted asfclue. This leaves the bone 
porous, and, as the water im mediately fills 
the pores, the bone weighs nearly as much 
as it did before boiling. By long boiling or 
steam ing and separating the fat and glue, 
the bones become soft and pliable, while 
warm, but hard and brittle when cold. 
In this state bone readily breaks and 
easily grinds. 
The following is the composition of bone 
partly deprived of its gelatine: 
Parts. 
W ater.................................................................... 10.00 
Animal m atter...............................................- . . 20.25 
Phosphates of lime and magnesia. ................... 61.05 
Carbonates of lime and magnesia.. . . . . . . . . 
8.03 


Total number parts.......................................100.00 
The animal part affords from 2 tp 3 per 
cont, of nitrogen. This bone meal ferments 
and gives off ammonia, while the phosphate 
of lim e, by its combination with gelatinous 
matter, easily dissolves in rain water. 


D o n e D e p r iv e d o f A ll A n im a l M atter. 
Bones are easily reduced to the state of 
ash. by piling them up with a little light 
wood, and firing the mass. 
The bones continue burning till reduced 
to whiteness, becoming brittle as pipe stems 
and very easy to grind. By this mode all 
animal matter is burned up. They no longer 
contain gelatine and nitrogen, and can ac­ 
cordingly exercise a forcing action on the 
soil only when conjoined with azotized 
manures. 
Their two principal constituents are phos­ 
phoric acid and lime—two substances, there­ 
fore, that are of great importance to plant* 
in the formation of their seed. They can. 
however, develop their seed-forming power 
only when they are applied to plants at the 


same time with substances that form their 
j strictly vegetable parts, and, more particu- 
1 larly, with such as contain nitrogen, or 
ammonia, inasmuch as plants must vigor­ 
ously put forth stem, leaves, etc., before 
they can produce good and plentiful seeds. 
Two hundred pounds of raw bones burned 
give IOO pounds bone ash, which contain: 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia............................"85 
Carbonate of lime and magnesia. 
................ 16 
ran*..............................................................................................IOO 
Bone ash has been imported in large quan­ 
tities from South America, and contains: 
Phosphoric acid.............................. 
35.80 
Lime..........................................................................44.80 
Sand, etc .................................................................................. 4.50 
Moisture..................................................................................... 7.00 
Fine ground South Carolina phosphate 
contains from 25 to 28 per cen t of phos­ 
phoric acid, and, at its market price, phos­ 
phoric acid can be obtained cheaper than in 
any other form. 
Bones 
relatively are 
much too high. 
Bones contain less phosphoric acid than is 
found in Charleston phosphate, but they 
also contain about 3 per cent, of nitrogen, 
which, if added to the Charleston phos­ 
phate, would make them for fertilizing pur­ 
poses superior to ground bones. 
lf 300 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
are added to and mixed with 1700 pounds 
of fine ground Charleston phosphate a fer­ 
tilizer will he made that contains more 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen than there is 
in the same number of pounds of the aver­ 
age quality of ground bones, and costing 
very much less. It will be finer ground, and 
more effective on account of the chemical 
action of the sulphate of ammonia on the 
phosphate of lime. The same effects are 
produced by the addition and m lxingof 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda with 1700 pounds 
of tine arround Charleston phosphate. This 
does not give an equal amount of nitrogen 
to that when sulphate of ammonia is used, 
but the alkali in the nitrate of soda more 
than compensates 
for the deficiency in 
nitrogen. 
300 pounds sulphate amnionia, 20 per cent., 
3 cants (contains 60 pounds nitrogen). . . . $9.00 
1700 pounds Charleston phosphate lime, 26 
per cent.. $12 ton, contains 442 pounds 
phosphoric acid........................................... 10.20 


2000 pounds, or I ton, cwt* for materials.$19.20 
and contains 3 per cent, of nitrogen and 22 
per cent, of phosphoric acid. 
300 pounds nitrate of soda, 96 per cent., 2Va 
cents, contains 40V3 per cent, nitrogen, IOO 
pounds soda................................................. $7.50 
1700 pounds Charleston phosphate. 20 per 
cent., $12 ton, contains 442 pounds phos­ 
phoric acid................................................... 10.20 


2000 pounds, or I ton, costs for materials.$17.70 
and contains 2.32 per cent, of nitrogen, 
5.3 per cent, of alkali and 22.1 per cent, of 
phosphoric 
acid. 
The 
superphosphates 
usually 
sold 
contains 
l l 
per 
cent, 
phosphoric 
acid 
and 
2Va 
per 
cent, 
nitrogen. When it is generally known 
how 
easily 
fine 
ground 
phosphates 
can be made to take the place of bones by 
the addition of cither sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soaa it will increase their use 
on account of the largely reduced cost. The 
price of bones will eventually drop to the 
price their equivalent can be obtained at in 
another and more convenient form. 
Home-Made Superphosphates. 
It is at times convenient to reduce to a 
condition suitable for use as a fertilizer ani­ 
mal bones which accumulate about a farm, 
or may be bought cheaply at a neighboring 
vill age. A simple method of doing this wi Bl­ 
out acid is as follows; 
Bones may be packed in wood ashes mixed 
with quicklime, the mass kept moist, but 
never dripping. In a few months the hard­ 
est bones will be reduced to a fine mush, 
which is as effectual as a superphosphate. 
A good proportion of each to use is one 
barrel of bones, three barrels of wood ashes 
and one barrel of lime. 
If no wood ashes are at band IOO pounds 
of soda asli can be substituted for the three 
barrels of wood ashes. If a superphosphate 
is wanted in its best form, for immediate 
use, and no bones to be procured, the same 
number of pounds of fine ground Charleston 
phosphate can be used instead of the bones, 
and, treated as bones, will make a first-class 
superphosphate. 
If nitrogen with it is 
desired, it can be obtained by the addition 
of nitrate of soda. 
Bones can also be 
reduced by boiling them in a caustic alka­ 
line lye for a few hours. Experience has 
shown that in this form it is in its most 
valuable agricultural condition, as it com­ 
bines the alkalies with phosphate of lime 
and ammonia. 
W hile the machinery of a fertilizer fac­ 
tory can undoubtedly m ix a large lot of 
goods more expeditiously than hand labor 
can do it, it does not follow that in all cases 
it costs more to mix them on the farm. It 
is safe to say that often the m ixing of two 
or three tons of chemicals on the farm costs 
absolutely nothing, because it is done at 
odd times by labor which is paid for. but 
cannot be otherwise profitably employed 
during the winter and early spring. It is an 
advantage to be able to got tho ingredients 
separate, as they can then be mixed in any 
proportions required to meet the wants of 
the crop to be grown or to furnish what may 
lie lacking in the soil. 
Again, there is 
greater security against inferior forms of 
nitrogen or phosphoric acid, and their pres­ 
ence can be more easily detected than in 
mixed goods. At the present tim e nitrogen 
can be purchased in the form of nitrate of 
soda in the open market at a lower price 
than the assumed valuations by the ex­ 
periment stations for nitrogen in inferior 
forms. 
Further, the purchaser saves more or 
less expense incident to the purchase of 
m ixed goods, such as expense of travelling, 
local agents, risks of the business and man­ 
ufacturers’ profits. 
The manure question is today the most 
important one of successful farming, inas­ 
much as agricultural chem istry and plant 
physiology have made such progress as to 
teach the progressive farmer how cheaply 
he can procure just what he wants, without 
paying out hard-earned money for a good 
elem ent that will lie in the ground for years 
before being required. 
Explanation* Concerning Phosphates. 
The Connecticut experiment station’s re­ 
port for 1889 says in regard to phosphates 
that “Phosphorous is. next to nitrogen, the 
most costly ingredient of fertilizers, in 
which it always exists in the form of phos­ 
phates, usually those of calcium, iron and 
aluminum ,or in the case of some “superphos­ 
phates in the form of free phosphoric acid. 
Soluble phosphoric acid implies phosphoric 
acid or phosphates that are ireely soluble in 
water. It is the characteristic ingredient of 
superphosphates, in which it is produced, 
by acting on insoluble or "reverted” phos­ 
phates, with diluted sulphuric acid. 
Once well incorporated with the soil it 
gradually 
becomes reverted 
phosphoric 
acid. 
Reverted (reduced or precipitated) phos­ 
phoric acid means, strictly, phosphoric acid 
that was once easily soluble in water, but 
from chemical changes has become insol­ 
uble in that liquid. In present usage the 
term signifies the phosphoric acid (of vari­ 
ous phosphates) that is freely taken up by a 
strong solution of ammonium citrate, which 
is therefore used in analysis to determine 
its quantity. 
"Reverted phosphoric acid” implies phos­ 
phates that are readily assimilated by crops. 
liMtont investigation tends to show that 
solumo and reverted phosphoric acid are. on 
the whole, about equally valuable as plant- 
food. and of nearly equal commercial value. 
In some cases, Indeed, the soluble gives 
better results on crops, in others the re­ 
verted is superior. In most instances there 
is probably little to choose between them. 
Insoluble phosphoric acid im plies various 
phosphates not soluble in water or ammo­ 
nium citrate. 
In some cases the phosphoric acid is too 
insoluble to be readily available as plant- 
lood. This is especially true of the crystal­ 
lized green Canada 
apatite, bone-black, 
bone-asti, South Carolina rock, and navassa 
phosphates when in coarse powder are com­ 
monly of little repute as fertilizers, though 
good results are occasionally reported from 
their 
use. When very finely powdered 
(floats) they more often act well, especially 
in connection with abundance of decaying 
vegetable matters. 
The phosphate of calcium in raw bones is 
nearly insoluble because of the animal 
matter of the bones which envelope it; but 
when the latter decays in the soil the phos­ 
phate remains in essentially the “reverted” 
form. The phosphoric acid of " Tliomas- 
slag” and of "Grand Cayman’s phosphate” 
is freely taken up by crops. 
Comparative Agricultural 
Value of 
Superphosphate sud Certain Natu­ 
ral or K aw Phosphate*. - 
The market price of phosphoric acid 


DO YOU WANT THE EARTH ? 


MAP OF THEDNITED STATES 


— 
a n d ----- 
HISTORY OF ITS POLITICS. 


LATEST EDITION, CORRECTED TO DATE. 46x66 INCHES 
(Largest Ever Made). 


THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS: 


A Com plete Map of the U nited States, by States, in colors 
(H and, M cNally & Co.’s,) 1 8 0 0 , on one side, 4 0 x 0 0 , 


A N D O N T H E O T H E R S ID E : 


A Diagram showing all of the Political Fartie*. 
11x60. 
A Diagram showing all the Presidents and Cabi­ 
net* 
5x60. 
A Diagram showing the Political Complexion of 
each Congress. 2x06. 
A Diagram allowing the Creeds of the World. 
13x10. 
A Diagram showing the Standing Armil;* of each 
Nation. 13x10. 
A Diagram showing the Naval tonnage of each 
Nation. 13x10. 


A Complete Map of tho World. 13x20. 
A Map of Central America. 10x13. 
A Map of Alaska. 10x13. 
A Map of South Africa. 10x13. 
A Map of Upper Nubia and llahesh or Abyssinia 
10x13. 
A Mop of Persia, Afghanistan and iieluchistan. 
10x13. 
A Complete Map of the Solar System — best es’er 
made. 13x10. 
PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS 
From Washington to Harrison. 


IT ALSO G IV E S IN B R IE F : 


The History of Colonial Polities. 
The History of Revolutionary Politics. 
The History of the Confederation. 
The History of the U. B. Government by Congresses. 
Tile History of the U. S. by Administrations. 
An Analysis of the Federal Government. 


Valuable Statistics on Debts. 
Valuable statistics on Revenues. 
Valuable Statistics on Expenditures. 
Issues of AH Political Parties. 
The History of AH Political Parties which have 
Existed in I his Country. 
W HAT YOU GET. 


Rand, McNally & (V « latest United States Map, printed in odors, covers the entire front, and 
is universally conceded to be the best published. It alone sells for $6, 
Houghton’s Political Map, printed in seven odors, with a number of other maps, diagrams and 
pictures. It alone sells for $5. 
The Complete Reversible Map 


printed on both sides, is 3 feet IO inches by 5 feet 18 inches, and is mounted on rollers, top 
tom, with tape on sides. 
BO UG HT SEPARATELY 


ese two maps would cost $10, and that is the regular retail price. But THE WEEKLY GE 
i made a speoial arrangement with the publishers, by which its subscribers may obtain a cop; 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


It will be sent free to subscribers on receipt of that price. 
Address all orders to 
T H E 
W E E K L Y 
G L O B E , B oston, Mass. 


varies greatly according to the form in 
which it is bought. Thus it costs in dis 
solved bone-black about 8 cents Der pound. 
in dissolved South Carolina rock between 
five and six cents, in Bolivian guano be­ 
tween four and five cents, aud in Grand 
Cayman’s 
phosphate 
three 
cents, and 
ground South Carolina rock two cents Der 
pound. 
That the most expensive forms are also 
the ones most quickly available to plants 
may readily be admitted, but it is a ques­ 
tion whether tho cost prices stand always in 
direct relation to the agricultural valu e; 
that is on land deficient in phosphates, will 
$5 per acre spent in dissolved bone-black, 
for instance, yield a greater or less return 
in the long run than the same money spent 
for South Carolina rock or other raw phos­ 
phates, seeing that more than twice as 
much phosphoric acid can be bought for 
the same money in some of the cheaper 
forms as can be bought in dissolved bone­ 
black? The fact that the farmers of this 
State annually spend 
from $275,000 to 
$300,000 for phosphoric acid alone makes 
this question practical and important.” 
A n d r e w IL W a r d , 
Consulting Agricultural Chemist, 85 Dev­ 
onshire st., Boston, Mass. Fodder and 
fertilizer formulas furnished, based on re­ 
quired conditions. 


G REAT GUNS. 


H ow They are Made and W hat They 
Cost Thoae W ho Order Them. 
[Harper’* Weekly.] 
The forging of tho immense guns is a 
most interesting process. The rilled guns 
of the present are made by re-enforcing the 
tube with rings and repeated layers of steel 
called jackets, which are fitted one over the 
other over the original tube or barrel of 
the gun. 
The 
jackets or hoops must 
fit as closely to the 
gun 
as if form­ 
ing 
an 
integral part 
of 
its composi­ 
tion. The only way to get them on is. of 
course, 
by heating, aud thus enlarging 
them. When they cool they fit snugly. It 
is evident that the exact size of tho jacket 
and ring when heated so that it can be put 
in its place must be a matter of the nicest 
mathematical calculation. The coarse pow­ 
der now used makes such havoc with the 
rifling of the largest guns that IOO charges 
are about all that can be expected from 
them. The jackets and rings can then be 
removed and fitted to another tube. 
The various parts of a gun are not put to­ 
gether at Bethlehem, but are sent to Wash­ 
ington, to a department of the arsenal 
called the assembling room, where tho tube 
is rifled, and the gun is finally completed. A 
steel gun of the largest calibre costs about 
$100,000. 
The ordnance of our modern 


The latest English songs are “Were I the 
River,” T. Mattei, soprano or tenor, in E 
flat, and "Irsufel.” Oliver King, soprano or 
tenor, in B flat, or alto or barytone, in G. 50 
cents each. 
____ 


F ido’s Im portance. 
Mrs. de Ray Kniglin—I wish you would 
throw that cigar away. 
Mr. de Kay Knighn—Why, love; you said 
you liked to have me smoke, before we 
wore married. 
Mrs. de Hay K nighn—But I didn't Imve 
Fido then. It makes him cough dreadfully. 


But Ho W ent Away Happy, Poor Thing. 
“You are the light of m y life,” she said to 
him, as she told him good night at the front 
door. 
"Put out that light,” growled the lather, 
at the head of the stairs, and tho front 
door slammed. 
THE 


—BT— 


navy is, therefore, one of the most costly 
item s for which Congress is expected to 
display a patriotic generosity. 


N ew Boston Music. 
The White-Smith Company publish a long 
and brilliantl ist of Easter music, both for 
piano players and for singers. 
For piano 
players the best numbers are "Walter’s 
Prize Song" from Wagner’s "Die M oistens 
singers," by F. Bendel, 70 cents, and a "Bar 
carone,” by Sydney Smith, 75 cents. The 
two nave exceptional value aud interest 
for performance 
in public, or 
in 
pri­ 
vate. 
They 
publish 
some 
light 
and newly pleasing dance music: "Douse 
E8paenole,” by C. A. W hite, 
60 cents; 
"Norika,” mazurka de salon, L. Gobbaerts, 
60 cents; "Vienna Forever,” J. Schrammel, 
50 cents; "Flirtation W altz/’ P. A. Stock, 
60 cents; "Lb 
_ 
_____ ___ tile Scotchman highland Fling 
or Scottische.” 0. A. W hite, 40 cents: “Oh, 
the Laddie, 
Scotch reel, by C. A. W hite. 
35 
cents; 
"The 
World 
Triumphant,” 
march, bv 
Harrie 
A, Peck, 
40 cents; 
"Ruby Walzes,” 
delightful 
in 
melody, 
John 
Wiegand, 
75 cents, 
and 
"The 
King’s 
Guard,” march, by Paul Kellar, 
40 
cents. 
They 
publish 
a 
large 
collection of arrangements for large and 
small banda and orchestras. They have 
ready for 14 instruments at 80 cents, or IO 
instruments at 60 cents. Suppe’s overture, 
"Poet and Peasant;” C. A. W hite’s popular 
song, "Marie,” and Paul Duvernet’s song, 
"Thou Art an Angel,” are arranged for 
small and full orchestras at 30 and 50 cents. 
In a new set of easy brilliant pieces for be­ 
ginners, carefully fingered, by E. Mack, 
there are "Faune Quickstep” and "Early 
Morn March,” each 35 cents. 
White-Smith Company publish for singers 
a very desirable series of select songs. Those 
ready are"Marguerite,’’Gounod,26 cents ;“0 , 
Sing That SongAgain,” Schubert,40 cents; 
"Reveries,” 
Kubiii*tein, 
36 
oents; 
"Romanza.” Guonod, 25 cents; "Ah! Give 
Me That Faded Flower,” Rubinstein, 35 
cents; "A Riddle,” Rubinstein, 26 cents; 
“Why Do I Weep for Thee,” Wallace, 85 
cents; "Yes! Let Me Like a Soldier F all,” 
Wallace, 30 cents: "I Love My 
Love,” 
Pinsuti, 35 cents ;“My Dear,My Only Love,” 
Sullivan, 40 cents; "The'Light of Other 
Days,” Balfe, Docents; "Oh! Take Me To 
Thy Heart Again.” Baile, 30 cents, and 
"The Sea Hath Its Pearl,” Tours, 40 cents. 
New songs by Edward B. Felton are "Amos 
Pedido (Blighted Love),” 60 cents, 
and 
"In May Day,” 60. each for soprano or 
tenor. In the series, C. A. W hite s Octavo 
Quartets for Male or Mixed Voices, they 
have ready "Peace, Troubled Soul,” 25; 
"Father in Mercy,” 20; "Glory to God,” 26, 
and "Beyond the Blue,” 26. They Issue 
another of their standard and low-priced 
collections, "Folio Standard Songs," every 
one a gem from the most popular authors of 
the world, 144 pp., 50c. They publish C. A. 
Blanc’s "Popular Mandolin Method and Mu­ 
sical Album.” 56 pp. Tho need of just such 
a book as a self-instructor is met. with a 
success that should secure tho work a large 
sale. 60c. 
Oliver Ditson Company issue for pianists 
"Jolly Cadet,” a polka m aniale. by J. P. 
Gilder, 60 cents. It is tasteful for all occa­ 
sions ^nd is easy. "My Heart Flies Ever to 
You" is a song for mezzo-soprano or tenor, 
in C, by Mayseder and J. L. Molloy, 40 cents 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 


W i l l 
b e 
S e n t 
W i t h a Y e a r ’s 


S u b s c r i p t i o n to 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
For Only S 1.25. 


The first and greatest of Amarican novelists was 
James Fenimore Cooper, almost a* widely read iii 
France, In Germany and in Italy as In Great Britain 
and the United States. Only one American hook has 
ever ainee attained Hie international success of these 
of Cooper’s—“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and only ens 
American author, Poe, has since gamed a name at 
ah commensurate with Cooper'* 
abroad. 
Th* 
groat author is dead, but his charming romance* 
SHU live to delight new generations of readers. 
Beautiful indeed are Cooper’* stoiles of the red man 
and the pioneer, full of incident, intensely Interest­ 
ing, abounding in adventure, yet pure, elevating, 
manly, and entirely devoid of all the objectionable 
features of the modern Indian story. No reading 
could be more wholesome for young or old than 
Cooper’s famous novels. An entirely new edition of 
“The Leatherstocking Tales” has Just been pub­ 
lished In one large and handsome volume of over 
three hundred large quarto page*, containing all 
f 
these famous romances, complete, unchained u. J 
unabridged, viz.: 


THE DEERSLAYER, TH E PATHFINDER, 


THE LAST OF TH E MOHICANS, 


THE PIONEERS, 
THE PRAIRIE. 


This handsome edition of “Th* Leatherstocking 
Tales” is printed upon good paper from large typo. 
It contains five of the most charming romances that 
the mind of man has ever conceived. A whole win­ 
ter’s reading is comprised in this mammoth volume. 
Every member of the family circle will be delighted 
with them. Such an offer as we make would net 
have been possible a few years ago, but the ligntutog 
printing press, low price of paper aud great com­ 
petition in the book trade have done wonders for tho 
reading public, and this is the most marvellous of all. 


READ OUR GREAT 
PREMIUM OFFER! 


WE WILL SEND “THE LEATHERSTOCKING 
TALES,” complete, as above described, 
By Mall, Postage Prepaid by Our­ 
selves, also TISE WEEKLY GLOBS 
tor One Year, Upon Receipt of Only 
Bl.SS. '‘The EeatherKteolclng; Tales” 
Will be Given to Any One lendiag rn 
Club at Two New or Old Subscriber* 
and 
Address, 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, 


B oston. Mass. 
The 
Philadelphia 
Farm Journal 


—Aim— 
THE WEEKI*Y CLOKE 
T o A n y A d d r e s t fo r $ 1 . 1 0 . 


TIM Farm Journal I* the 
agricultural monthly. 
Every 
contains, In short papers and os*, 
doused paragraphs, more useful a*4 
practical information for the farmed 
than several Issues of any other 
agricultural monthly, ear any .grl- 
oultwal weekly. 
The regular pried 
is AO seats. It cost* only lo cant* 
ha combination with Tho WssMy 
Glob*. Address Tho Weekly «$*$•# 
«Neteiis n u b 


